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LEADERSHIP 
By CapraiIn R. Drace Waite, U. S. Navy 


Motto: Only the master shall praise. 





Leadership is that quality which, exercised consciously or un- 
consciously by one person, inspires in others an impelling influence 
toconform to the former’s will. It is frequently, though not 
necessarily, a heaven-sent gift. It is closely associated with and 
generally, though not invariably, strengthened by the exercise of 
command. It is generally, though not always,-born of strength of 
character—that virile father of villainies and virtues alike. It is the 
foundation stone beneath the middle of the pyramid we call our 
career; and even as the central stone is more heavily weighted 
than its brothers as the pyramid grows higher, so as we advance in 
our career more support is demanded of the quality of leadership 
than of‘any other on which our worth is based. 

Whimsically speaking, leadership is the art of getting the other 
man'to'do it; more seriously, that of marshalling and turning to 
profit the energy and capabilities of others. It is that which 


“distinguishes the captain of the smart ship, whose officers and men 


are quick and sure to do his bidding, from the one who, although 
a master in the details of his profession, fails of the touch neces- 
sary to exact hearty co-operation from his subordinates. _It is 
that which distinguishes the worth-while petty officer, whose squad 
works and drills responsively and effectively, from the unpromising 
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656 LEADERSHIP 


one, who, although capable and willing to do the work of ten men 
by himself, gets nothing from his men as a unit. 

There is a fasciriation in doing things with our own hands, 
There is the joy of undivided authority of our successes; the 
relief from unhappy bickerings frequently present in divided 
though correlated effort ; and the absence of suppressed (or open) 
recrimination in case of failure. Then there is the inclination 
prone in all of us to believe that we can do anything in our 
profession. (sometimes in any profession) better than anyone else, 
Although this belief is frequently bereft of fact, I should hesitate 
to condemn a minor egotism so productive of laudable pride. 
However, sooner or later, if we are to remain worthy of our wage, 
our inspirations must find expression in the efforts of others, 
Sooner or later excessive devotion to detail would rob us of the 
application we, in our advanced authority, should owe to direction. 
It is well, therefore, that we should whenever practicable apply 
ourselves to the duties that furnish experience in handling men, or, 
synonymously, in leadership. 

This, the young officer, tempted by the lure of trifling, though 
independent, duty or localized specialization, should keep well in 
mind. The “ace” who has downed his several enemy, fighting 
entirely alone, may fail utterly of his ends when, in later and more 
complex responsibility, success will depend entirely on his inspira- 
tion and guidance of others. 

I have said that to some of us this quality comes as a gift. 
“ Born Leader” is a term that has been applied to great geniuses 
at arms from time immemorial. That there are many who come 
by leadership through inheritance no one can deny. But it is 
equally true that it is much less frequently inherited than is com- 
monly allowed. The term “ born” in this connection is generally 
used, not so much in its literal sense as in laudation—simply to 
glorify the quality thus ascribed. Curiously enough, investigation 
will. show that in most cases the appellation fails truthfully to 
describe the character of the man to whom it is applied, and, far 


from exalting him, robs him of a credit that should rightfully - 


be his—credit for fighting to acquire a quality difficult of acquisi- 
tion; credit for much abstinence, much self repression, much 
plodding and in general much self discipline. 

How many of the unthinking regard Napoleon, for example, as a 
“born” leader! How many would be surprised at the pronounce- 
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ment of Major General David C. Shanks, an authority on Napole- 
onic data: ‘‘ There is a widespread idea,” writes the General, “ that 
a great leader like Napoleon is the heir to a heaven-born gift that 
raises him beyond the level of all his contemporaries. But let the 
truth be known for all who are willing to attain eminence as Napo- 
leon attained his—by hard work. In his youth that which dis- 
tinguished Napoleon from his fellows was his constant reading, his 
habit of taking notes, and his power of application. Success came to 
Napoleon as it comes to most officers, through constant endeavor.” 
There is no doubt that Napoleon’s capacity for the acquisition of 
great principles and the disciplining of his character to the proper 
exercise of his powers was equal to the demand. It is no doubt 
true that he was blessed with an inherent genius that facilitated 


. the process of acquirement, and the later exercise, of these powers ; 


but there are doubtless many others, who, though equally blessed 
in capacity, neglect to apply themselves to the problem as he did, 
and thereby forfeit the success their capacity should rightfully 
entitle them to. 

As a matter of fact, Napoleon’s genius may not have been born 
to him any more than his quality as a leader. That also may have 
been acquited by his own efforts. Genius may be described as a 
state of the mind as regards receptivity and activity, and who can 
say but that this state of mind may not be improved by culture 
and training as can practically every other capability we possess? 

‘However that may be, let not genius be confused with leader- 
ship. Although a necessary attribute to it, it is only a part of it 
and can never be a substitute for the thing itself. It is at best 
leadership’s most faithful ally, its strong right arm. Do not despise 
genius because of its secondary réle. Do not despise it even when it 
verges on the visionary. “It is generally supposed,” writes Brails- 
ford, “ that idealists have a monopoly of illusions. Those of the 
practical man are as fantastic and they are commonly duller.” Do 
not let your anxiety for poise rob you of imagination. In your 
level headedness you may just lack that fire, that dash, that 
imagination necessary for you to inspire. those you would have 
follow you. And be it remembered, none can claim leadership 
in its truest sense unless he actually does inspire. A man without 
dash is never a hero to his fellow men, and one without imagina- 
tion cannot hope to rise above the mediocre. 
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Similarly, a man without a sense of humor may be safely e- 
garded as a total loss. It is far from necessary that he view 
everything in lighter vein, he must be careful not to offend by 
making jest of what to his fellow man is vastly serious. He must 
beware of laying claim to the title of “ king’s fool”; but he, who 
would lead, must have the faculty of throwing off his cares when 
opportunity offers—making the opportunity if necessary—and 
being human in his contact with others. No one, save Atlas, ever 
shouldered the whole world’s troubles alone. 

I have said that leadership may be exercised consciously of 
unconsciously. I believe the true leader must be capable of 
exercising it both ways. A self conscious man must sooner or 
later fall victim to timidity. Nothing can be more inimical to 


a leader’s hold on his followers than a pervading sense that he | 


is acting something that he is not ; that he is unbelieving in himself; 
that he is, in short a poseur, a cheat, an impostor. He must not 
only forget self in his claim for response but he must avoid any 
appearance of self consideration or self seeking. 

In this particular it would seem that the leader by inheritance 
would have an immense advantage over the leader by acquirement. 
Men tend to believe that the thing which was will be, that the thing 
which in vain has struggled to become a fact must remain a dream 
forever. It is therefore difficult for one who has never shown any 
capacity for leadership suddenly to exhibit it. But it is not im- 
possible. The capacity to lead may have been ever present though 
dormant, or perhaps lacking opportunity for application. If the 
capability is there, if the one who would exercise it has unassailable 
faith in his cause, if he in his undertaking clothes himself in that 
all-enveloping will to win, he need feel no fear from the deterring 
influence of his past obscurity. Inspiration, if he be properly 
interested, will drive from his heart all eonsciousness of inferiority 
and what is in his own heart must eventually get into the hearts of 
others. There is a complete mastery that comes from a fixed idea, 
not a reasonable but an emotional mastery, a sort of concentrated 
exaltation. Under its empire men rush blindly through fire and 
water and opposing violence and nothing can stop them. Under 
its spell opposition fades and obstacles vanish. How futile then to 
deter is past obscurity if one is sufficiently absorbed in present 
devotion ! 

There is no question but that the exercise of leadership aug- 
ments one’s capacity for it. The experienced officer can get results 
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LEADERSHIP 659 


where the inexperienced will fail. But this is true only and in 
equal measure as it is true in every other art. Every one must 
begin at the beginning. Give the young man his chance. Give him 
responsibility and see him acquit himself of it. Leave the detail 
of division work to the division officer and see him “ eat it up.” 
Don’t be afraid of letting him get beyond you. There are always 
means of bringing him within bounds. The man who, with the 


machinery now allowed at his command, cannot govern even the 


wildest spirit has no right to command. 

And it is remarkable how few men acting on their own initiative 
come to grief. The very fact that they are “on their own” makes 
them keen for the safety of their charge beyond the bounds of 
common circumspection. They are “safe” then as never before. 
Don’t be afraid. Let them try their schemes. If the machine 
shop man promises to increase his output by a change in his 
jig, let him try it and reward him if he succeeds. If the captain 
raises the efficiency of his command, compliment him, regardless 
of the means employed. Beware as you would beware of a slow 
poison. the insidious tendency, born of our discipline and our 
surroundings, to stifle initiative. Better a man should fail from 
time to time in his undertaking than he should settle into the 
cautious, back-leaning, fearful-of-responsibility, self-safety-seek- 
ing bit of inertia our regulations, our disciplinary practices and 
our very ethics seem to encourage. Such men, though harmless 
in'peace time, must surely fail in the shock of battle from sheer 
atrophy of self assertion. Such a state of mind is contagious 
and woe to the service that becomes infected with it. 

‘There is a state of mind peculiarly sensitive to what I may call 
“the pain of a new idea,’ a real withering pain, so often ex- 
petienced at the suggestion of something that looks like violence 
to established routine. Not an imagined pain, a positive physical 
hurt; transcending every other sensation for the moment in its 
exquisite torture ; paralyzing all reasoning powers, stultifying judg- 
ment, arousing fierce antagonism, and rallying all means for de- 
fence. Fight against this enemy as you would fight for your life. 
Keep an open mind. Remember that the novelty of a suggestion 
need not of itself condemn it. Change? There must always be 
change. Trouble? We are paid to take care of trouble. “ Per- 
petual peace,” wrote Leibnitz, “is a motto suitable only for a 
graveyard.” Granted, if he refers to peace of mind—in a. mind 


- 80 petrified as to abhor change. 
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660 LEADERSHIP 


The habit of command augments the efficiency of command in 
the same ratio as it augments one’s power of leadership. The 
older officer frequently succeeds better than the younger not so 
much because of his added years, his better knowledge or his 
greater experience, but because he has become accustomed to the 
exercise of command. He exercises it as if of right. His manner, 
his voice, his atmosphere carry with it an expectancy of obedience, 
Many a young man has failed to get response from his men, not 


’ through any lack of intelligence, not through any lack of ex- 


perience, not through any indolence, but through a something in the 
phrasing or voicing of his commands that carries with it an uncer- 
tainity of response or even an expectancy of disobedience. The 
reserve officer’s worth was not furthered so much by the removal of 
the ring from his sleeve* as the ring from his voice, that peculiar 
ring that enlisted men are ever on the watch for and unerring in 
their discerning. Young man (and old alike, if I may make so bold 
as to address you), in your commands, as well as in that other great 
channel through which the exercise of leadership must flow— 
discussion—let not a quaver in your voice or a wavering in your 
logic rob you of the claim your position, your knowledge or your 
character gives you to influence others ; but with faith in the cause 
you urge, with loyalty to the scheme you further, without arrogance, 
egotism or incivility, demand of those you would have support you 
as if that support were already yours. 

In any discussion of leadership one is inevitably struck with the 
intimate relation between leadership and command. Mahan in his 
“Types of Naval Officers” appears to make a distinction. “ Each 
man,” he says, “ has his special gift, and to succeed must needs act 
in accordance with it. There are those who lead and those who 
drive ; Hawke belonged to the one class, Rodney to the other.” My 
belief, however, is that Mahan did not attempt here to delineate 
leadership from command so much as to exhibit the variety of 
colors in which leadership may be clothed, and that the use of 
leader as opposed to driver offered a dramatic expression of the 
difference between two types of vastly successful leadership. Com- 
mand, and if necessary, driving, must ever be a salient adjunct to 


*For a time after being mustered into service the National Naval Vol- 
unteer officers wore a circle, or ring, round the corps insignia on the sleeves 
of their coats to distinguish them from the officers of the Regular Estab- 
lishment. This was subsequently abolished. 
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LEADERSHIP 661 


jeadership. Command is generally the only means by which a 
commander-in-chief may express his. will or even his: wish for 
responsive activity; it is his mouthpiece, his clarion, his call to 
arms. And if driving be necessary, driving there must be. 

I call to mind an order in a captain’s order book. A book, by the 
way, which was distinguished by its practical nudity as regards 
ordérs. There were only two entered during the incumbency of his 
command. One of these ran as follows: 

There has been observed on this ship a notable failure on the part of 
inferior officers and men to execute with smartness the orders of their 
superiors. It has apparently become habitual with them to enter into dis- 


cussion as to the desirability of doing exactly what has been told or to 
suggest a means other than that which has been prescribed before proceeding 


~ to obey. 


This slovenliness will not be tolerated. When an officer, clothed with 
proper authority, gives an order, it is to be presupposed that he knows 
exactly what ought to be done. It is to be presupposed that he knows 
better than any person to whom the command is addressed—this because 
of superior experience or more complete information or other logical cause. 
The effect of laxity in response or of haggling as to methods is far-reaching 
in its damage. An officer or man who in ordinary times fails to obey orders 
with promptness and thoroughness gives cause for serious doubt ‘as to his 
loyalty in case of emergency. 

It is expected that the officers of this ship will not only exact immediate 
and implicit obedience to their every order, but that they will bear in mind 


. that a good example is far-reaching in its effect. 


That order, to my mind, exhibited leadership of the highest type. 
This captain knew well that his officers knew, or surely soon would 
know, their business. It was a chant of faith in the machine he had 
welded or soon would weld. There was not in it so much of dicta- 


tion, or of “ rendering unto Cesar the things that are Czesar’s,” as 


of the simple demand that must be exacted in every successful 
undertaking, whether civil or military—that of assured response to 
authorized direction. No man who fails in this exaction can hope 
to bring about anything but chaos. 

And be not confused. Dictation can never be successfully em- 
ployed as a substitute for leadership. Men of intelligence resent 
instinctively a dictatorial attitude on the part of a stiperior, and 
many is the time when suggestion will claim inspired loyalty where 
autocratic command will only result in disinferested obedience. As 
the oil smoothes the waves so will tact remove the saw edge from 
intercourse with your inferiors.. And know your man. Know 
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662 LEADERSHIP 


which is the leeward side of the vessel you would board; know 
which side is approachable of the man you would win. 


Tact, however, should not be allowed to become an obsegiiil 


Too great a regard for it may rob your every argument of ‘the 


punch necessary to carry it to enthusiastic acceptance. Absorption 


in it may cause you to think instinctively of the state of mind of 
your opponent at the expense of proper presentation of your claim, 
Abnormal regard for it may rob you of that moral fearlessness 
without which no man can maintain his leadership indefinitely. 
For—and it may well be said here—leadership is not satisfied with 
placid acquiescence. It demands responsive and virile action. It 
demands partisanship. It demands of one’s fellow man that he 
take off his coat and fight. Fight for the cause if necessary—for 
the leader whether necessary or not. No man can claim such 
response unless he himself be morally fearless. Unless he be ready 
to fight as he would have his followers fight; fight morally. or 
physically as circumstances demand. For there is in leadership an 
inviolable law of reciprocity. No man can expect loyalty from 
others unless he carries conviction of his loyalty to them. No man 
can expect others to fight for him if he does not appear anxious to 
fight for them. He must be guardian of their rights, anxious for 
their welfare, concerned for their happiness, rejoiceful of their 
successes, sympathetic of their misfortunes. He must further 
their interests and convince them by act and deed of the profit to 
them to be born of loyalty to him. And above all he must fulfil to 
them his obligations. No politician ever held his gang who fom 
habitually to make good his promises. 

The leader must be fearless morally as well as physically. The 


man who would fail to present a just claim to a superior because 


the latter is irascible, the man who would fail to listen to a com- 
plaint because he fears an argument, the man who would fail to do 
his utmost to right a condition that has been proved to be wrong 
and harmful to another on a plea that such restitution will open 
up a flood of similar claims, is morally a coward ; and although he 
may by compensating traits of character, or by chicanery, main- 
tain his following temporarily, he must in due time fail in ‘his 
leadership because of the emasculating effect such cowardice or 
complacency will have upon his character. Young man, be circum 
spect but be brave. Practice fearlessness—moral as well as 
physical. Practice it when you are young, to the end that you may 
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_ not fail of it when you are old and your country’s honor may 


depend on your possessing it. 

Where in our profession, it may be asked, does leadership begin? 
Where is it first expressed? Where should we expect to find it? 
Theoretically it may exist everywhere. Wherever two souls are 
met together there is opportunity for its exercise. It is not neces- 
sarily confined to the cabin, the messrom or the quarterdeck. 
We should, and frequently do, find it forward as well as aft. The 
man who by his good bright-work influences his coworker to 
polish better is as truly a leader in his own way as he who guides 
the course of the fleet. The man who by his happy song augments 
the amount of coal put on board per hour—he also leads. His 
influence may not be far reaching, but the luster of his deed is none 
the less bright. And let not the worth of his leadership be measured 
by its material scope. In the exercise of his talent he is stimulating 


_ it toward perfection. Consciously or unconsciously he is giving it 


the culture necessary for its growth; he is encouraging its roots to 
sink deeper into his character, and the deeper they thrust their 
tendrils the more robust and perfect may we expect the flower of 
leadership to be when it blooms into widened opportunity. And 
who.can guage the future opportunity of the man from the fore-" 
castle any more than that of the man from aft? Strange mutations 
we have seen in the past. Stranger we may see in the future. 

For the young officer, whose ultimate advancement to command 


‘is more or less assured, the practice of the principles and habit of 


leadership cannot begin too soon. Youthful days are tropical days, 
when seed put into the ground spreads, sprouts and brings forth 
fruit with astonishing rapidity. A bit of self-discipline here, a bit 
of encouraged frankness there, may bring a reward which in 
later life may be had only at the expense of vast application. Many 
are the claims, even when we are young, which the practice of these 
virtues may exact. Much may be the self denial. But nothing 
will be demanded beyond the capacity of the young officer who 
would serve his country well. 

In the first place, the young officer must know himself; and 
know himself to be square. Each to his code and his code should 
be that of his fathers. He must be clean of body and of mind; 
for although many are the temptations to attain cheap popularity 
by unclean routes, many are the pitfalls thereby, and there will 
always be a sufficiency of the puritan in the men with whom he 
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must struggle to baffle the attainment of real success by any but | 


clean methods. He should adhere to the disciplinary practices of 
his forbears. These are based on sound ethics and have stood the 
test of time; and whereas a man may, by deviations therefrom, 
sometimes raise his men far above the level of common efficiency, 
the foundation of his pinnacle in insecure, and invariably he will 
leave'for his successor in command a problem difficult of solution. 

Honesty and frankness must be the foundation stone of ‘the 
young man’s character. The habit of straight thought and frank 
expression is golden. It instils in one the faculty of instinctive 


right judgment, whereas the man less rigidly schooled may have'to - 


search, when time is precious, with dim eyes for guidance. | It 
surrounds one with an atmosphere of trust which inevitably draws 
men to him. 

One of the most distinctive signs of leadership, whether in the 


young man or the old, is the faculty of eliciting confidences from , 


his followers. It is an elusive art difficult of acquisition, varying 
aberrantly with the type of one’s associates and ever ready to vanish 
without apparent reason. But it is invaluable to the leader who 
holds it. The superior who inspires his subordinates to speak out 
“ever with frankness, who never upbraids them for faulty opinion, 
who never ridicules them, who encourages their personal confi- 
dences, has a grasp on his men that is difficult to shake. If a man 
is your guest, induce him to talk. No man has enjoyed your com- 
pany who haswt talked considerably himself—and about himself. 

“One of the greatest difficulties I have,” said a captain to me 
once, “is to get out of my officers the plain unvarnished truth. It 
is not that they are consciously mendacious, but they frequently 
instinctively secrete from me as much information as possible, as 
if knowledge of it might in some obscure way place them in a bad 
light. This attitude may come from the correctional atmosphere 
they encounter upon their entry into the service when they are in 
the most impressionable and sensitive period of their lives. It may 
come from the system of punishment and reward they encounter 
later on. Be that as it may, I am frequently encountered by an 
absence of frankness that is baffling.” 

Unfortunately, this condition is frequently encountered. Most 
of us have upon occasion failed of right decision because some 
coworker has held back from us information which should, in 
frankness, have been ours. And this with no sinister intention 
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but because of instilled force of habit. Habit of telling nothing 
more than the law demands. More frequently, however, the fault 
lies on the other hand. Many a senior (and how many would be 
shocked if apprised of the fact!) is regarded by his subordinates 
as unapproachable. Many are held in abject fear. 

That this characteristic, whether wilfully or unconsciously 
assumed, is inimital to the interests of leadership is needless of 


iteration. The man who instinctively feels that communications 


are unwelcome, hesitates, as a rule, to make uninvited ones. The 
man who feels he is habitually greeted with lack of cunsideration 
may have his worth to his master counted as at an end. “ Friend- 
ship becomes impossible and even co-operation difficult.” And no 
man can exercise leadership to its fullest possibility without both 
co-operation and friendship on the part of his associates. 

Mahan analyzes with ample clearness an example of disaster 
rightfully consequent to a lack of this combination. He writes: 
“Douglas (Rodney’s chief of staff) was of the same opinion as 
Hood, and for making the suggestion at the proper moment had 
been snubbed by Rodney, who had established over him a dominion 
of manner which precluded proper insistence, or even representa- 
tion, such as became his office.” Such a condition is dangerously 
easy to come into being in our present-day practice. A strong man 
in his very earnestness is an easy prey to inconsideration or even 
villification of his associates. Needless to say, such lapses are not 
only invariably discreditable but are equally unprofitable. The 
division officer who leaves the executive feeling that he has been 
abused may as well be counted out so far as that day’s work is con- 
cerned. Even if he try his best he will, in all probability, fail of 
success. The captain who leaves the flagship feeling that the 
admiral has snubbed him goes, in nine times out of ten, a disloyal 
servant. Many a man has felt his finest ambition die cold within 
him because his suggestion, recommendation or rcquest has been 
ruthlessly rejected. 

Nothing but resentment can spring from inconsiderate treat- 
ment ; and a person filled with resentment, regardless of his station 
or character, is a sometime laggard, and not without justification. 
“T shall never make another suggestion” is a remark frequently 
heard in cabin and messroom alike. Doubtless it is also heard in 
some form or other at the wooden mess tables forward. With that 
feeling abroad what hope can there be for successful leadership on 
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the part of the man responsible for it? Unquestioned obedience 
to orders is one thing. Disposition to suggest another, and no 
necessarily inimical to the former. No man has so firm a grasp on 
his business as to warrant deafness to the opinions of his subordi- 
nates. No man on earth has attained complete understanding. 
Not only may something frequently be gleaned from the most 


unworthy of his helpmen but the mere fact of listening to him | 


draws the subordinate to him with a bond unequalled in its strength 
by any other artfulness. Acceptance of his view may make him 
your slave forever. Proud is the man whose counsel has been taken 
by his elders. 

Above all things the leader must know his profession. Organize 
well, shoot well, sail your .boat well, handle your ship well. Be 
exact in your knowledge and practice. If you would explain a 
cannon, know its details. Many a man has been told there were 
22 grooves in a bore when he knew there were 24 and has therefore 
regarded his preceptor forever after as a false alarm. If you teach 
a man to stand at attention you should know the angle his feet 
should be apart ; how far his shoulder from his next file; how far 
the rear rank stands behind him; what he does with his hands; 
where his chin should be. If you wish the company to go “ squads 
right” don’t command “ squads left.” When you inspect your 
men’s bright-work, see that it is clean to the edge and that the clean- 
ing paste is not smeared over adjoining wood. If your man paints 
the waterway see that the square mark is kept distinct ; when he 
sets his sight see that the markings are in exact conjunction ; when 


he lays the gun exact a crossing of the wires in the center of the 


bull. All this, not merely for the success of the day’s work, but 
for the good of your soul. Be meticulous in your own work and 
demand exactitude eventually from others. In no case, however, 
should you permit absorption in detail to cloud your vision of the 
end in view. Remember that in gunnery’s vast and complex ramifi- 
cation, there is an axiom which envelops the whole study: Hit 
first, hit furthest, hit fastest. 

Remember that your duty does not end with the day’s work nor 
is your calling bounded by the bulwarks of the ship whose deck you 
tread. Look abroad—look ahead, to the end that when oppor- 
tunity, so fickle in her favor, flirts with you, she may not find you 
a backward lover, or an unpolished courtier. Put your “ touch” 
into your every undertaking. Be not satisfied that your work is 
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done, but see that it is handsomely done.. As a young man see that 
snap goes into your drill. As a captain handle your ship: with 
boldness. As an admiral lay your fleet across the other’s course. 
The lieutenant who brings his company to a “ halt ” with snap and 
vigor, will probably command as a captain an efficient ship, as an 
admiral a smart—and if the chance offer—a victorious fleet. 

» It is not necessary—it is not even desirable—that an officer 
should correct every infraction in others or that disciplinary 
measures should be imposed for every shortcoming. Seagoing has 
never been an exact science, and sea temper never one to endure 
carping criticism. Many a ship has just missed efficiency because 
the captain, to use the phrase of an old boatswain of my acquaint- 
ance, had a habit of “coming on deck and: raising hell with the 
ship.” On the contrary, many a captain has raised his ship “to 
the heights ” through knowing when to ‘compliment and when to 
support. Many a one has become a lasting hero to his tribe by the 
signal “‘ The captain was on the bridge and is responsible.” 

On the relations between officers and men the written word is 
voluminous ; the precept ever present. Why reiterate? Perhaps 
the subject is best summed up in the admonition of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt: “ Guarantee to every man his full rights and 
exact from every man the full performance of his duty.” 

And finally conform to the forms and practices of gentlemen. 
It is true that every man regardless of his birth, stature or 
education loves to fondle the belief that he has within him 
the rugged qualities of the cave man. More, he may be in- 
duced if occasion appear opportune to parade his enchantment 
audibly before you. He may whisper it in modesty, he may cry 
it aloud in impudence, but the image itself will be unmistakable. 
In primordial vanity he will revert to the ethics of his forbears. 
He will picture himself as capable—aye, even desirous—of club- 
bing something into submission and maintaining his sovereignty 
over it with the club. He will especially fancy the simplicity of 
such a procedure and will regard with abhorrence the more com- 
plex practice demanded by effete society. And this is well. The 
spirit of dominion is vital to success in any undertaking. It is an 
inherent adjunct to the character of any man who in his heart is 
determined to win. The mastery in point may be mastery over 
other men. It must be a mastery over every obstacle—man, object 
or beast. Naturally then all red-blooded men view with misgiving 
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any indication in manner, action or speech savoring of weakness, 

But it is equally true that it is most generally in ignorance we find 
the association of gentlemanly conduct with effeminency. Signifi- 
cantly true that the deeper the ignorance, the more acute will be the 
suspicion. It is only in the slums that we find the spirit of boorish- 
ness glorified. Gentlemanly practice, in its truest sense, is in- 
variably associated with completeness of education, and every lapse 
therefrom attributed to ignorance. John Paul Jones must have 
had in mind the limitations of educational opportunity prev- 
alent in his time when he wrote: “ None other than a gentle- 
man as well as a seaman, both in theory and practice, is qualified to 
support the character of a commissioned officer in the navy.” And 
his “theory and practice,’ be it understood, qualified both his 
requirements, not solely the latter. However that .may be, his 
admonition applies strikingly to the present. With our latter-day 
education and our accepted system of character building, there 
should be no lapse from this “ theory and practice ’”’ on the part of 
any officer of the navy. One who is negligent of his obligations, un- 
polished in his manners, untutored in his presentment, vulgar in 
his speech, or sloven in his attire is unfit to lead and never will 
attain leadership unless it be of a mob. The forms and exactions 
of society will be invariably found to have sound reason for their 
exaction. The fact that they have stood the test of time guarantees 
their rationality. Hardy is the man who would abandon them fora 
product of his own imagination. 

And let the deed support the thought. Be champion of the right, 
defender of the oppressed, supporter of the weak. Be courteous 
to your elders, deferential to your superiors, respectful to your 
betters. Let not the spirit of noblesse oblige perish from the face 
of the earth. 

And by these tenets may leadership be acquired. Not by one, 
but by all of us. We may not all attain the same pinnacle of 
excellence, but each according to his several capacity. We should 
not be discouraged if the thing we seek seems ever to evade our 
grasp. Remember our moment may not yet have come. Oppor- 
tunity may not yet have knocked at our door. And knowing in our 
inner conscience that we have done our best, knowing that we have 
given all that is in us to give, knowing that we have served our 
ideals unswervingly, we may know that we cannot entirely have 
failed, 
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U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


THE STRATEGY OF THE WORLD WAR, AND THE 
LESSONS OF THE EFFORT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


By Captain Tuomas G. FrorHincHamM, U.S.R. 





In the great mass of literature that has sprung up in the track 
of the World War, the writer has not seen any attempt to state its 
strategic problems in the simplest terms. It is always helpful to 
reduce any problem to its essential. factors—and to-day the un- 
usual condition exists that this may. be done, in the case of the 
World War, much sooner than has been possible in studying any 
other war. In spite of the vastness of the struggle, never before 
has so much been known of a war even while it was being fought. 
By this is meant that there has been actual official information 
available, excluding the misleading writings of correspondents and 
critics. It is also a fact that never before have so many of the 
principal leaders in a war given their stories so promptly. 

With these great advantages, there is no reason why we should 
hold. off from the study of the strategy of this war on account of 
the large scale of its operations. The events which really counted 
moved with the simplicity and directness of Greek tragedy. We 
should realize this—and, in our amazement at the enormous volume 
of men and material evoked by the world’s holocaust, we must not 
be blind, to the fact that these great forces were subject to the 
unchanging fundamental laws of warfare. There is really nothing 
in the immensity of the contest that should disarm criticism, 
especially in view of the human fallibility shown in the conduct of 
this war. In fact the World War was one of blunders and un- 
sound strategy, to a greater extent than most wars of the past. 

The supposedly infallible German Superman was not long in 
showing ordinary human lack of understanding the initial strategic 
problem of Germany, and this soon neutralized the results of long 
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years of German preparation. For Germany, at the outset, there 
existed an advantageous strategic situation, that was thought to 
be a sure promise of victory. The Teutonic Allies possessed a 
central and concentrated position against separated antagonists, 


This was the result of events in preceding years, as Russia had | 


been shut off from Great Britain and France. 

With this established condition, that their enemies would be 
separated, the Germans were enabled to plan to attack the Entente 
Allies in detail—first France, then Russia. This was the strategy 
of the German General Staff, and it was to be carried out by the 
Schlieffen plan of war “on two fronts.”* This plan had been 
determined years in advance, and it had been elaborated with 
rigidly fixed details, to the exclusion of all other solutions. Its 
strategy obsessed’the Germans. It was the product of the hier- 
archy of Clausewitz, Moltke, and Schlieffen—and that it would 
fail was thought impossible. 

Of this German ‘plan of war, it should be stated at once that it 
violated’a fundamental of warfare, in that it was essentially a 
military plan and neglected to make full use of the navy arm. 
Admiral Tirpitz unqualifiedly says that the navy’s plan of opera- 
tions “ had not been arranged in advance with the army.” For the 
Germatis to allow themselves to be absorbed in this military plan 
was an error. 

It is true preponderance in sea power rested with the Entente 


Allies, but Germany had made great efforts to develop a navy. — 


The German fleet possessed the advantages of the double base at 
Kiel and the outpost of Heligoland. The Germans had also made 
great advances in the use of mines and submarines, the weapons 
of a weaker fleet: In addition, there was another argument for 
naval activity in codperation with their armies. Outside of the 
recognized value of additional threats as diversions at the time of 
an intended offensive, there was a state of mind in Great Britain 
which would have favored the success of German naval threats. 
It is known that belief in a German plan to invade England was 
prevalent among high British officials, and this would have helped 
a German naval diversion. In this respect, at the outset, the 
German High Command failed to use all the strategic means 
possessed by the Central Powers. As a matter of fact, the Ger- 
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man naval forces merely made scattered forays of. no importance, 
and at the outbreak of war German strategy must :be studied as 
restricted to the Schlieffen military plan—to overwhelm France 
by “ forcing a speedy decision,” * while Russia was to be contained, 

Yet it must be admitted that, if the German purely military 
solution had proved to be correct, there would have been grave 
danger of a defeat that would have paralyzed France and lost the 
war before the sea power of the Entente Allies could have exerted 
its effect. 

To appreciate this danger it is necessary to realize that, at, the 
declaration of war, as a result of the preparations of Germany, a 
military situation actually existed which enabled the Central Pow- 
ers to call into being a superior military force at the outset. On 
the other hand, time was required by the Entente Allies to, pro- 
duce an equal force and to make use of sea power. 

Consequently the logical strategic aim for Germany: should 
have been to impose this superior military force at once with de- 
structive effect upon the Allied armies. This long-prepared Teu- 
tonic military superiority would only be able to gain its necessary 
quick victory, if brought into immediate crushing contact with the 
less prepared armies of the Allies. It is an axiom that the stronger 
force should seek contact at once with a weaker enemy, and. not 
allow the weaker enemy time to gather strength. Immediate con- 
tact with the French armies should have been the essential of 
German strategy. 

The Schlieffen plan of war had been devised before 1906, in the 
days when it was held that against France “a frontal attack 
offered no hopes of success””* on account of the high, value as- 
signed to the French frontier fortresses as strong points in the 
positions of armies. To avoid a frontal attack Schlieffen planned 
the encircling sweep through Belgium. In 1914 the Germans 
actually possessed new artillery which neutralized fortresses .as 
strong points, but the German strategy had become so tied to this 


* Falkenhayn. 

*Stein, the German War Minister of 1916-1918, who reiterates the 
reasoning of the German Staff, in his book, holding that the Belgian inva- 
sion was necessary on account of the strength of the French frontier 
fortresses. “ The strength of fortresses was utterly exaggerated because 
the power of hostile artillery was underestimated.”  Bernhardi, The War 
of the Future 
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fixed plan that there was no thought of change, and it was a 
out if every detail. 

This elaborate encircling movement through Belgium, to which 
the German General Staff had thus committed the powerful Ger- 
man ‘armies, failed to produce the essential result of imposing 
these German armies in destructive contact upon the Allied armies, 
until after the Allies had gathered sufficient force to fight an equal 
battle—and, in the words of’ Falkenhayn, “ the intention of forcing 
a speedy decision, which had hitherto. been the foundation of the 
German ‘plan of campaign, had failed.” 

It should also be stated that, although the German armies were 
mobilized with wonderful efficiency, the German Headquarters 
tmade a poor showing in handling these armies in their scheduled. 
operations. Owing to the lack of army group control the two 
encircling armies of Kiuck and Bilow were at odds a great deal 
of the time. 

On the Eastern front the German General Staff had over- 
confidently assumed that Russia would be slow in mobilizing and 
would be contained without much difficulty. Instead of this, East 
Prussia and Galicia had been invaded, and, although Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff had decisively defeated the invasion of East 
Prussia, the Eastern front had already become a drain upon the 
resources of the Central Powers. 

Consequently the middle of September, 1914, saw the failure 
of German strategy to win decisive results with the great forces 
that ‘had been prepared through so many years. The Moltke 
régime was ended, though this fact was kept secret to prevent 
“further ostensible proof of the completeness of the victory ob- 
tained on the Marne.” * Then and there the decision was forced 
that the World War was not to be a quick overwhelming victory 
won by Germany’s long-prepared military strength. Not only 
had the perfected strategy of the Schlieffen school failed to win 
the victory which had been thought certain, but also great harm 
had been done to the prospects of Germany by the moral effect 
of the invasion of Belgium. Moral forces are of actual strategic 
value in war—and there is no question of the fact that the violation 
of Belgium’ arrayed strong moral forces against Germany. 

* Falkenhayn. 


¢** Our greatest disaster: the German entry into Belgium,” Count Czernin, 
In the World War. 
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By this defeat of the German war plan of 1914 a complete 
change had been brought about in the strategic situation. The 
Central Powers had lost the offensive. Not only had their armies 
been brought to a stand-still, but the Teutons were ringed about 
by their enemies, and from this time on they were destined to feel 
the relentless pressure of sea power in the hands of the Allies. 
At this stage the Central Powers were practically besieged, being 
even shut off from their new ally, Turkey. This situation per 
force created its new strategic objectives. That of the Allies was 
to constrict and press the siege. That of the Central Powers was 
to break through and raise the siege. 

These objectives could hardly fail to be the visible motives of 
the strategy of 1915. The advantage lay with the Allies, and on 
the surface their plans were promising—the attack upon the Dar- 
danelles, followed by prepared offensives in the West and in the 
East, with the entrance of Italy against Austria. It was in their 
estimate of the means necessary to carry out their strategy that 
the Allies failed utterly. In the Dardanelles attack ships’ guns 
were expected to equal the effect of the siege howitzers, and the 
other offensives of the Allies so entirely lacked any conception, of 
the forces necessary, that they became mere ineffectual nibbles 
that did not even divert the Teutons from their objectives, 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that, in contrast with 
1914, the new régime in the German General Staff showed an ade- 
quate conception of its necessary strategy. Yielding to the Hin- 
denburg-Ludendorff influence, it was planned merely to hold on 
the West but to break through by. main. strength of artillery in 
the East, a great advance over the artificial strategy of 1914.) In 
1915 the German strategy was complete both in preparation and 
in the tactics employed. The break-through was accomplished with 
losses for the Russians that crippled their armies beyond repair, 
and it also resulted in the accession of the Bulgarians and the 
overthrow of Serbia. These victories were won without a possi- 
bility of a diversion, in consequence of the feeble preparations of 
the Entente Allies. The siege of the Central Powers was raised, 
and the Mittel Europa tract was won by the Teutons. 

Only on the seas had the Entente Allies won results in 1915. 
The German fleet had remained a menace that necessitated a great 
force to contain it; the Germans controlled the Baltic and the 
Dardanelles—and in 1915 were making tentative efforts to.develop 
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a submarine offensive. But in the main the Allies controlled the 
seas, reaped the advantages of free use of the water-ways, and 
excluded the Central Powers from use of the seas—thus keeping 
up'a pressure upon the Teutonic Allies that increased as time 
went on. 

At the begining of 1916 there was a great strategic opportunity 
for the Central Powers. Russia had been crippled to such an 
extent that evidently it was out of the question for the Russians 
to undertake an offensive in the early part of the year. The meas- 
ure of the other Allies had been taken in their weak efforts of 
1915, and consequently it was also certain that no offensive was 
to be feared by the Germans early in 1916 in other theatres. The 
Central Allies were thus enabled to take the offensive and to 
concentrate troops at chosen points of attack, without running the 
risk of counter strokes. 

It was decided that the Germans would attack at Verdun and 
the’ Austrians would undertake an offensive against the Italians. 
These offensives were both sound operations in every strategic 
sense 'to undertake at this time, with conditions in favor of their 
success as stated—and with decisive results sure to follow, if car- 
ried out by proper means. 

Yet with all this advantage for the Teutons in military condi- 


tions established at the beginning of 1916, the Central Powers 


‘ 


failed to adopt sufficient means to carry out their strategy. 

The German assault upon the Verdun sector of the Western 
front was planned to duplicate the successful break-through by 
concentration of heavy artillery against the Russians in 1915. As 
Falkenhayn states, it aimed to impose the German force at a 
place where the French must stand and fight. The concentration 
of artillery and troops was successfully made, with the element 
of surprise attained—and the immediate success of the initial 
attack showed the soundness of the plan, if it had been made upon 
a broader scale. As it was, in their confidence in the German 
artillery tactics for breaking through, the Germans carried out 
their operation on so narrow a sector that their offensive was 
smothered. The small margin by which it failed, even with this 
defect, is comment upon the danger if anything approaching the 
German tactics of 1918 had been adopted. 

The Austrian offensive of 1916 against the Italians had also 
won a’measure of success, but the fatal error had been made of 
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over-confidently weakening the southeastern front opposing, the 
Russian armies.” The Russians were thus enabled to take the 
offensive in June, and win sufficient success against the weakened 
Austrian lines to compel the Germans and Austrians to send rein- 
forcements to that front. This necessary diversion of troops made 
it impossible to go on with the offensive against the Italians. 

The Central Powers had thus lost the offensive on both fronts, 
and at the middle of the year 1916 there-was a complete change in 
the military situation. As a result, in the last half of 1916, the 
Entente Allies were enabled to undertake three ambitious offen- 
sives, the Battle of the Somme, the Russian attacks in the south- 
east, and the Italian Gorizia offensive. From all of these great 
things were expected, but none fulfilled the hopes of the new 
optimism then prevalent among the Allies. 

Of these offensives the Battle of the Somme was made possible 
because the British armies raised by conscription were at last 
ready for action on the first of July. On that day began the series 
of joint operations by the British and French, with the British 
taking the major part, which lasted into November. The Battle 
of the Somme was a determined effort to dislocate the German 
armies, but tactics had not been devised that would bring to bear 
forces strong enough to win that result, and the operation degen- 
ated into the so-called tactics of “ limited objectives,” with heavy 
losses for the British. 

The power of the Russian offensive had been much ovef- 
estimated, and the Russian armies were checked all along the line 
by early fall. The same fate befell the Italians in their offensive. 
After capturing Gorizia without much trouble, the Italian armies 
were again brought to a standstill in the difficult mountainous 
country. 

Rumania had also made her ill-timed entry, having delayed until 
after the Russians had been rendered incapable of rendering as- 
sistance. Consequently the new Hindenburg-Ludendorff régime, 
which had been given control of the Austro-German armies, had 
no difficulty in overrunning Rumania, while at the same time the 
Somme offensive was worn down, and the Italians and Russians 
checked from any operations that might have created a diversion— 


*«" . . .. under the impression that the successful repulse of the Russian 


winter offensive had made Austria-Hungary safe.” Ludendorff. 
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an example of the strategic value of central position and united 
control. 

On the sea in 1916 the Entente Allies were exerting increasing 
pressure upon the Central Powers. The great indecisive naval 
action of Jutland had brought no change in the actual situation, 
Germany had attempted an illegal campaign with her submarines, 
but this had been dropped upon the demand of the United States, 
At the end of 1916, urged on by those who held that unrestricted 
submarine warfare would win the war, and convinced of the truth 
of their calculations, the German High Command adopted the 
fateful plan of war of 1917—to hold their conquests with their 
armies, but to make their offensive an illegal campaign of unre- 
stricted submarine warfare." 

From this date Germany made herself an outlaw among na- 
tions—and again the German High Command had deliberately 
chosen strategy that aligned strong moral forces against the nation. 
The German leaders had founded their strategy of 1917 upon the 
calculation: that they would win before outraged America could 
change the result." They thought they could win by these foul 
means—and the result of their decision was upon their own heads. 

_ The campaign of unrestricted submarine warfare proved suc- 
cessful to a degree that upset existing conditions. It came very 
near destroying the Allied control of the seas and winning the 
war, but it also accomplished the most harmful strategic result of 
all against Germany, as it brought the United States into the 
war—a factor that turned the balance to defeat for the Central 
Powers. 

On the other hand, at the beginning of 1917, the Allies’ concep- 
tion of their strategy was utterly at variance with the imposed 
existing conditions. At last the Entente had advanced to the 


*« ..«0n December 23 the Field Marshal expressed to the Chancellor 
his view that the adoption of unrestricted submarine warfare was essen- 
tial.” Ludendorff’s Own Story. 

*“The blockade must succeed within a limited number of weeks, within 
which America cannot effectively participate in the operations.” Bethmann- 
Hollweg, 1917. 

*“Tt is impossible for us to go on with the war if losses like this con- 
tinue.” Admiral Jellicoe to Admiral Simms, The Victory at Sea, The 
World’s Work. 
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stage of a plan for concerted military operations on all fronts.” 
Yet the actual situation was that Russia had been so broken, in 
bearing the main burden of the war for two years, that the nation 
was on the point of revolution and was no longer of any value as 
amilitary factor. As a result, in the spring of 1917, the strategy 
of the Entente Allies; with Russia paralyzed by Revolution had 
dwindled into attacks upon the Western front, made more difficult 
by, the. rectification of the German lines by the , Hindenburg- 
Ludendorff control. 

Fortunately the completeness of the military collapse of worn 
out Russia had not been appreciated by either side. For this 
reason, the gradual development of Russian helplessness was less 
of a shock to, the morale of the Allies, and the Central, Powers 
were slow in realizing, that they might safely withdraw. large 
numbers of troops from the Russian front. In, fact, the last 
strategic service of the Russian armies was thus rendered by, the 
empty threat of their former power, and the delay made the con- 
centration against the Italians so late in the year that it helped to 
save the Italian armies from utter destruction in the disaster of 
Caporetto. But the year 1917 ended with the Italian armies. so 
shattered that. to repair them had. become a drain upon Great 
Britain and France, at a time when the British and French armies 
had been woefully depleted by the losses of the unsuccessful bat- 
tles of 1917 on the Western front. 

It was true that the Central Powers had failed to win their 
expected decision through unrestricted submarine warfare, but 
the beginning of 1918 found them enabled to concentrate the full 
German strength upon the Western front, without any danger of 
a diversion elsewhere. This ability to move troops from the 
East gave the Germans an actual superiority in numbers," as the 
British and French resources in man-power had been drained in 
the costly and unsuccessful battles of 1917, to such an extent, that 
it had become a hard task to fill the ranks of the British and French 


we... a series of offensives on all fronts, so timed as to assist each 
other by depriving the enemy of weakening any one of his fronts in order 
to reinforce another.” Sir Douglas Haig’s Despatches. See also Lloyd 
George quoted in the author’s A Guide to the Military History of the 
World War, p. 176. : 

™“ Numerically we had never been so strong in comparison with our 
enemies.” Ludendorff, 
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armies. There was no hope of an increase to offset the German 
reinforcements from the East.” ; 

Possessing this assured superiority,* the Germans were able to 
plan their offensive of 1918 without any danger of counter attacks. 
Ludendorff had become the controlling power in the German 
General Staff. His strategy was a return to the direct methods 
of concentration of forces against a chosen point of attack, and 
new tactics had been devised by which many divisions were 
grouped against the chosen point, insuring successive streams of 
troops which infiltrated the enemy positions and dislocated the 
defenders. 

These new tactics were surprisingly effective against the Allies, 
and at the beginning of July, 1918, this formidable German offen- 
sive, in a series of overwhelming attacks, had so smashed and dis- 
located the Allied armies, even after they had at last been united 
under the command of Foch, that it is difficult to see how the 
situation could have been saved except by a strong reinforcement 
for the Allies—and this could only be furnished by the American 
troops. 

To define this critical military situation explicitly, it is only 
necessary to quote the following statement of the Versailles Con- 
ference, June 12, 1918: 

“General Foch has presented to us a statement of the utmost gravity 

... as there is no possibility of the British and French increasing the 
numbers of their divisions . ... there is a great danger of the war being 


lost unless the numerical inferiority of the Allies can be remedied as 
rapidly as possible by the advent of American troops .... We are satis- 


fied that ‘General Foch .... is not overestimating the needs of the 

CMF is ; 
D. Lioyp GEorGE. 
CLEMENCEAU. 
ORLANDO. 


The United States Army was able to provide the necessary 
reinforcement that turned the balance,“ with the result that the 


* ™ Allied resources in man-power at home were low and there was little 
prospect of increasing their armed strength.” Gen. Pershing. 
*®“ Where on March 21, 1918, the German army on the Western front 
began its series of offensives, it was by far the most formidable force the 
world has ever seen.” General Pershing. 

“These hordes of American troops on the continent which turned the 
balance against us on the Western front in 1918.” Tirpitz. 
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offensive always remained against the Germans, and they lost the 
war. 

There is no longer any question of the fact that the German 
Headquarters made their calculation that it was utterly out of 
the question for the United States to exert any physical force 
upon the war.” The German leaders had on occasions yielded to 
keep us out of the war, to avoid having our resources at the service 
of the Allies, but the Germans applied their own formulas to our 
nation, and, following these, it was held a military impossibility 
for an adequate American army to appear upon the fighting front. 
It must also be said that this was the prevailing opinion among 
European military experts of all countries “—and from the Euro- 
pean point of view a military impossibility was accomplished when 
our troops performed their part in the war. 

Our strategic problem was an operation against a contained 
enemy—with the great advantage for us of freedom from danger 
of being attacked. But it was complicated by the condition that 
transportation overseas, which would normally have been provided 
by Allied shipping, had been impaired by the submarines to so 
great an extent that we were compelled to provide a large share of 
the transportation ourselves. The submarine menace, and its 
diversion of Allied naval forces, also made it imperative for us 
to provide a great proportion of the necessary naval protection. 
There was the added urgent necessity of haste—or the war would 
be lost.” 

This crisis demanded an effort on the part of the United States 
that would comprise: raising and training an army ; transporting 
a great part of that army overseas; providing supplies and trans- 
porting them overseas; giving naval protection; providing termi- 
nals and bases overseas to receive and handle the troops and 
supplies. All this must be done in haste, and at the outset on the 


*“Would she appear in time to snatch the victor’s laurels from our 
brows? That, and that only, was the decisive question! I believed I could 
answer it in the negative.” Hindenburg. 

*“ Joffre in an interview with the Secretary of War in May, 1917, said 
that 400,000 would be our limit, and that one French port would be suffi- 


Cient to receive them.” Admiral Gleaves, History of the Cruiser and Trans- 


port Force. 
*“ The Allies are very weak and we must come to their aid in this year, 
1918. The year after may be too late.” Gen. Pershing, 1917. 
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large scale set by the unprecedented demands of the World War, 
There was no time for the gradual development of forces, as in 
the case of other nations. 

No nation in history ever faced such a task, and all this was 
accomplished by the surge of our people,” united in belief in 
our unselfish duty in the war—a force moral as well as physical 
that brought about cleavage between the German Government and 
the German people,” which became a strong factor in breaking 
down the German militaristic structure. Our moral force” 
sowed the seeds of German revolt against the German Govern- 
ment—and America’s unexpected physical strength for war turned 
German victory into German defeat. 

In tracing the course of the war, the failure is self-evident of 
the most perfected military machine in all history—and the .con- 
tinued inability of the Allies to progress beyond piece meal meth- 
ods is equally apparent. The wonder of the war has been the fact 
that the peaceful United States proved to be the one nation that 
coordinated the functions of its military, naval, and industrial 
forces, to accomplish its full strategic objective, in the time set 
by a crisis and on the enormous scale demanded by the World War. 

To study the causes that brought about this result will become 
the most interesting thing in connection with the war. Our effort 
will be recognized as one of the great uprisings, which have shown 
the world that human forces united by some powerful fusing 
impulse are stronger than artificial military conditions. To find 
a comparison, with the exception of our Civil War, it will be neces- 
sary to go to the great movements of the northern races which 
overran Europe. France, after the Revolution, has always been 
considered unique as an example of a united uprising of humanity 
finding in Napoleon an ideal leader. Yet, with all the years of 
enthusiasm for the Emperor, it was only the military and industrial 
forces that reached full strength—Napoleon was never able to 
vitalize the naval arm. 


*“ Her coming was like an avalanche. The world has never seen anys 
thing like it” Lloyd George. 

*“ By working upon our democratic sentiments the enemy propaganda 
succeeded in bringing our government into discredit in Germany.”. 
Ludendorff. 

”* For American soldiers the war became as it were a crusade against 
us.” Ludendorff. 

=“ America thus became the decisive power in the war.” Ludendorff. 
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It'should be bluntly stated that, in every military sense, we were 
unprepared—and this retarded everything at the start. For a time 
it looked as if European prophesies as to our helplessness in war 
would prove true. Then from delays and confusion emerged the 
miracle, the army and navy forces of the United States, | It-is 
true that all kinds of mistakes were made, but behind our opera- 
tion was a strong impelling force that had not been measured since 
the Civil War. 

As has been said, the Civil War is the only basis for comparison. 
In that war our nation had shown that Americans, when aroused 
by an. appeal, instinctively developed strategy, tactics, and weapons 
far in advance of their time. Students of the Civil War believed 
that the qualities shown in that epoch-making war were still in- 
nate in our people, but European experts had never appreciated 
the lessons of 1865 until the World War had confirmed them— 
and there was even doubt in America as to whether the same fibre 
remained in our nation augmented by immigration. 

But, at the great summons, it was shown that the same spirit 
was vital in America. We had even advanced, as a result of the 
American habit of mind in thinking in terms of great masses in 
all our industries. This made it instinctive for Americans to 
solve our war problems by means of the same methods, of as- 
sembling the great plants first and then their products, in men and 
in material, on a large scale. These American methods insured 
the success of our effort on land and sea. 

The striking attribute of the Civil War soldier or sailor, the 
game-playing ability to handle himself and his utensils, was again 
present. With our freedom from the dulling effect of class dis- 
tinctions, there was intelligence in all ranks, and a better coordina- 
tion, with, above all things, the adaptability of the Americans to 
receive instruction from infusion of trained personnel. 

In fact one great outstanding lesson of the World War was the 
demonstrated fact that it was possible to vitalize a new American 
personnel in the Army and Navy by the infusion of a comparatively 
small number of trained men, and in an incredibly short time the 
whole personnel would be “ leavened,” as Grant expressed it. It 
is no exaggeration to state that, given a selective draft of the 
American intelligent and adaptable personnel, it was proved possi- 
ble in the U. S. Army and in the U. S. Navy for every nucleus 
from a trained force to produce a unit of practically equal value. 
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The effect of this goes far beyond any formerly accepted basis 
for estimating our defensive strength. The conclusion is logically 
suggested that the United States has a resource which, rightly 
used, would enable our country to be the first to produce forces 
on the vast’scale demanded by warfare of to-day. This is speaking 
in terms of the present, when the establishments of Europe have 
been scattered. At once a greatly increased value is shown ‘for 
our Army and Navy in this enlarged function of infusion of skilled 
elements into a new personnel. 

Taking the only broad view of this developed function of the 
U. Sv Army and U. S. Navy, it is evident that there are two 
fixed conditions in the problem of the United States. On the 
one hand, in view of the lessons of the war, an army and navy 
in being of anywhere near modern war-strength cannot be main+ 
tained by any nation on earth. On the other hand, the United 
States has shown that it has the quickest turnover of man-power 
in the world, especially adapted to receive training through ‘con+ 
tact withan infusion of skilled officers and men. This at once 
gives a double value to'our Army and Navy in being, not only as 
trained forces in themselves, but as leaven for the great mass of 
citizen recruits. In no other nation is it possible for the permanent 
establishment to have this second value. Consequently the United 
States has the best argument for maintaining its Army and Navy. 

This new value ‘should be recognized as an asset for our nation, 
of which the test has been made in war. Especially should we 
realize its existence at the present time, when we are at the stage 
of fault finding: and recrimination, with every mistake being mag- 
nified and every personal grudge expressed. Added to all this, 
is the natural reaction and loss of interest in army and navy affairs. 
This ‘is only a temporary apathy, but there is danger of the Army 

and Navy again becoming separated from our people. 

Before the World War the services and the people were stran- 
gers. Our citizens did not understand the Army and the Navy, 
and both services underestimated the capacity of our people for 
warfare. The World War has brought every family in the coun- 
try in touch either with the Army or with the Navy, and it has been 
proved that in this close: relationship lies our strength. It is 
important that this touch should be maintained, not as a task im- 
posed upon our citizens, but with the recognition of mutual interest 


and »ultimate service together. This is the doctrine taught by « 


the war. 
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It is consequently most important that every means should be 
employed to maintain close relations between our Army and Navy 
and the American people. A working basis has been established 
for this in the new Army policies of localized units and vocational 
training. By these provisions the soldier is identified with some 
definite community, and the young man in the army is being made 
valuable to his community in civil life, even while he is drawing 
army pay. In the Navy good results in the same line are to be 
expected from the new service for Reserves and from the close 
relationship with the enlarged Merchant Marine. 

The R. O. T. C. courses are very practical means of keeping our 
young men in touch with the services, and every young man who 
takes such a course not only has the benefit of the training himself, 
but he takes a knowledge of the service home with him, and thus 


‘becomes a link between the services and the community. For this 


reason every form of voluntary study should be encouraged—and 
camps and practice cruises provided. 

The National Guard is another element of great value, and as 
great a number as possible of Reserves should be maintained. Both 
factors are important links between our people and the services, 
and the friendliest relations should be established for mutual un- 
derstanding. 

With the recognition that the defense of our country means 
welding our people, our Army, and our Navy into one whole, the 
United States has the highest and truest reasons of all the nations 
on earth for maintaining an army and a navy. We accomplished 
our task in the World War because our Army; our Navy, and our 
industries all worked together, impelled by the great fusing force 
of our national uprising. We should never again look upon them 
as separate factors—and we never should forget the source of our 
strength. The lesson we have learned should be the foundation 
of our doctrine, never to be obscured by other interests. 
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_THE PLACE OF NAVAL OFFICERS IN INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


By Lieut. CoMMANDER G. B. Vroom, U: S. Navy 





From, the establishment of, the United States of America)as a 
sovereign power to the present day, naval officers have played parts 
of the utmost importance. in international affairs. England from 
the days of the Tudor Navy, especially in the Mediterranean and 
in the Far East, has been ably represented by her. seamen,,, The 
rise of England’s power on the, ocean, is due no,less to her defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, and the subsequent maritime, activity, that 
followed that epoch-marking event, than to the efforts of her naval 
commanders in the realm of diplomacy. Naval officers first: recog- 
nized the importance of the Mediterranean to England’s greatness ; 
the foundations of her power in those waters were laid in the times 
of the Commonwealth and the restoration inspite, of the. greatest 
difficulties encountered both at home and abroad. The achieve- 
ments of Lord Nelson, diplomatic, as well as .warlike, closed a 
period of almost two centuries in which England’s greatest men 
appear, leading her on to empire and to the absolute command. of 
the sea. 

.The Century Dictionary defines diplomacy as: 1. The science 
of the forms, ceremonies and methods to be observed in conducting 
the actual intercourse of one state with another, through authorized 
agents, on the basis of international law; the art.of conducting 
such intercourse, as in negotiating and drafting treaties; represent- 
ing the interests of a state or of its subjects at a foreign court, etc. 
2. The art or practice of negotiation, or. official, intercourse, .as 
between independent powers ; diplomatic procedure.in general ;, the 
transaction of international business. . Hence, 3.. Dexterity. or skill 
in managing negotiations of any kind; artful management, with, the 
view of, securing advantages ; diplomatic tact... 
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The greatest natural gift necessary for the successful prosecu- 
tion of public affairs may be summed up in what is known in 
the Far East as “ face-pidgin.” This may be said to include a 
knowledge of the fitness of things; courtesy, dignity, a willingness 
to respect the customs and prejudices of the person with whom 
one is dealing ; the instinctive knowledge of how to do the proper 
thing at the proper time. The nearest English word is tact; but 
“tact” does not quite cover the meaning. 

The essence of the naval profession is the ability to judge men. 
In addition, there is required of every successful naval officer 
personal magnetism and leadership. 





a. -f ww) st 


Tall 


A recognized aptitude for public affairs, a thorough knowledge __ 


of the forms of procedure and methods of international inter- 
course, would naturally be required of any man appointed to a 
diplomatic post or to a responsible command at sea, on a foreign 
station. 

Add to these judgment, firmness and decision, and we have the 
qualifications necessary to a successful diplomat or naval com- 
mander ; all of which were possessed in the greatest degree by re 
brilliant men of the past. 

In the modern world, with the ease and rapidity of communica- 
tion, the spheres of independent action of diplomatic representa- 
tives as well as naval commanders, have narrowed tremendously. 
This is more especially true as regards the routine despatch of busi- 
ness between friendly powers through their respective foreign 
offices and the various diplomatic agents accredited to them. Rare 
indeed would be the occasion, in these days, when the question of 
peace and war, the negotiation of a treaty, or even the settlement 
of a comparatively minor question, would depend upon the initia- 
tive and decision of a diplomat or naval officer, without reference 
to his government. It may be said that ordinarily a diplomat is 
merely the mouth-piece of his government, with the additional duty 
of collecting and transmitting such information concerning the 
government to which he is accredited, as he might think of value. 
His usefulness would therefore depend almost entirely upon 
the ability to make friends, through or from whom he might 
acquire information. 

There are occasions, however, when upon him would devolve 
vast responsibility, as in the old days. The question of war might 
depend upon the firmness with which he dealt with delicate ques- 
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tions; his attitude might be interpreted as the attitude of his 
government. No less are the possibilities that might befall a naval 
commander to-day, especially in Latin America, and the Far East, 
where communication is more uncertain, and where events are apt 
to move more swiftly. 

History is replete with the names of men of genius in the mili- 
tary and naval professions, who were no less skilled as diplomatists. 
To go no farther back than the latter years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, we find Nelson, at that time a rear admiral of the blue, given 
diplomatic powers that would under no circumstances be accorded 
to-day ; powers that left to his sole discretion what amounted to a 
declaration of war upon neutral states. These powers were dele- 
gated by the commander-in-chief on the station whose orders from 
the’ Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty were to appoint “a 
discreet officer” to carry out their plans. 


In pursuance of instructions I have received from the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, to employ a squadron of His Majesty’s ships 
within the Mediterranean, under the command of a discreet officer. ... . 
I do hereby authorize you, on being joined by the Culloden, etc., to take 
them and their captains under your command, in addition to those already 
with you, and to proceed with them in quest of the armament preparing by 
the enemy at Toulon and Genoa... . . On the subject of supplies, I enclose 
also a copy of their lordships’ order to me, and do require you strictly to 
comply with the spirit of it, by considering and treating as hostile any ports 
within the Mediterranean (those of Sardinia excepted), where provisions or 
other articles you may be in want of, and which they are enabled to furnish, 
shall be refused; and you are to treat in like manner, and capture the ships 
and vessels of powers or states adhering to His Majesty's enemies, or under 
other circumstances enumerated in the said order, determining to the best 
of your judgment upon the several cases under this head, that may occur 
during your command.’ 


Throughout the campaign in the Mediterranean, Nelson was 
constantly employed in diplomatic negotiations, sometimes under 
the orders of the commander-in-chief, but more often upon his own 
initiative. We find frequent reference in his letters, both official 
and personal, to his diplomatic activities. Thus, writing from the 
Bay of Naples to Lord Keith, in June, 1799, he says: 

.... 1 arrived in the Bay of Naples on the twenty-fourth, when I saw 


a flag of truce flying on board His Majesty’s ship Seahorse, Captain Foote, 
and also on the castles of Uovo and Nuovo. Having on the passage received 





*Instructions from commander-in-chief to Nelson, dated 21 May, 1708. 
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letters informing me that an infamous armistice was entered into with the 
rebels in, those castles, to which Captain Foote had put his name, I in- 
stantly made the signal to annul the truce, being determined never to give 
my approbation to any terms with rebels, but that of unconditional submis- 
sons Ft I sent Captains Troubridge and Ball instantly to the cardinal 
vicar-general, to represent to His Eminence my opinion of the infattiougs 
terms entered into with the rebels... . His Eminence said he would send 
no papers}, that if I pleased I might break the armistice, for that he was 
tired of his. situation. Captain Troubridge then asked His Eminence this 
plain question: “If Lord Nelson breaks the armistice, will your Eminence 
assist him in his attack on the castles?” His answer was clear, “I will 
assist him neither with men or guns.” After much communication, Hig 
Eminence desired to’'come on board to speak with me on his situation, 
I used every argument in my power to convince him that the treaty and 
armistice. was at an end by the arrival of the fleet; but an admiral is; no 
match in talking with a cardinal. I, therefore, gave him my opinion in 
writing—viz. ‘Rear-Admiral Lord Nelson, who arrived in the Bay of 
Naples on 24 June with the British fleet, found a treaty entered into with the 
rebels, which he is of opinion ought not to be carried into execution without 
the approbation of His Sicilian Majesty, Earl St, Vincent, Lord Keith, .. 

As the reduction ofthe Island of Malta is of the greatest consequence 
to the.interests of the allied powers at war with France, and the withdrawing 
of the squadron of His Most Faithful. Majesty under your command, at 
this. time, from the blockade of that island, will be of the most ruinous 
consequences to their interests, particularly when an enemy’s fleet of thirteen 
sail of the line are daily expected in those seas, and two sail of the line 
and several other ships with provisions and stores, for the relief of Malta, 
are now lading at Toulon; you are hereby required and directed, in con- 
sideration of the above circumstances, and notwithstanding the orders you 
have received from your court to return to Lisbon, not on any consideration 
whatsoever to withdraw one man from that island, which may have been 
landed from the squadron from under your Excellency’s command, or de- 
tach one ship down the Mediterranean, until further orders from me for 
that purpose.’ 


The order quoted in the foregoing paragraph was accompanied 
bya private letter to the same effect. Writing to Sir J. St..¢, 
Erskine, on October 11, he says: “I have with great difficulty 
induced his Sicilian Majesty to permit Sir John Acton to write to 
Colonel Graham, that he might take five hundred men from ‘the 
citadel of Messina, for the important service of Malta; and Sif 
John has wrote (sic) in the same strong manner to the Russian 
admiral at Naples, for seven hundred troops... .. 3 


* Nelson’s order to the Marquis de Niza, 3 October, 1799. 
* Sir John. Acton, Bart., Neapolitan Prime Minister. 
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and bravery, had determined, with your Majesty's consent and approbation, 
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Throughout the period of Nelson’s service in the Mediterranean, 
he was constantly engaged, not only in strictly naval duties, but in 
public affairs of far-reaching consequence. No officer of to-day 
would have the hardihood to give orders to the commander of an 
Allied force, in spite of contrary. orders that the latter might have 
received from his government ; nor is it likely that there would be 
a necessity to do so. Of course it must be borne in mind that the 
times of Nelson cannot be compared with modern days; the 
activities of naval officers in the past in purely diplomatic affairs 
are not introduced for the purpose of showing what a naval 
officer might be called upon to do, but to show that the genius for 
naval affairs and administration ; the ability to command the respect 
and loyalty of subordinates, such as Nelson possessed in a marked 
degree ; often go hand in hand with the genius for public affairs, 
and the courage and firmness necessary for their successful 
prosecution. 


From John Paul Jones, receiving at Brest the first salute to the 
flag, down to Admiral Dewey and his diplomatic triumph at Manila, 
when he obtained the moral support of England as opposed to 
the hostile intentions of the German admiral there present, the 
history of the United States Navy contains the names of many 
men no less successful as diplomatists than in their profession. 
Of them all, John Paul Jones was perhaps the most indefatigable, 
because he was under the necessity of obtaining for himself from 
the French court what his own government was unable or unwilling 
to supply. His activities extended over a long period, from 1778 
to 1792, and he used every means to further his ends known to 
diplomatic practice of his day. While in command of the Ranger, 


__-he set about to persuade the French Government to provide him 


with a suitable command. “He wrote to Sartine, the French 
Minister of Marine, to the King of France, to various influential 
persons in or about the French court, to French naval officers, to 
French ladies of influence, to Dr. Franklin, and to others whom 
he thought to be in a position to help him.”  (Paullin.) Writing 
to the king, on October 19, 1778, he says: 

After my return to Brest in the American ship of war, the Ranger, from 


the Irish Channel, His Excellency Dr. Franklin informed me by etter, 
dated June 1st, that M. de Sartine, having a good opinion of my conduct 
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to give me the command of the ship of war the Indien which was built at 
Amsterdam for America, but afterwards for political reasons made the 
property of France. I was to act with unlimited orders under the com- 
mission and flag of America. And the Prince de Nassau proposed to accom- 
pany me on the ocean. 

I was deeply penetrated with a sense of the honor done me by this prop- 
osition, as well as of the favor which your Majesty intended thereby to 
confer on America, and I accepted the offer with the greater pleasure as 
the Congress had sent me to Europe in the Ranger to command the Indien, 
before the ownership of that vessel was changed. 

The minister desired to see me at Versailles to settle future plans of 
operations, and I attended him for that purpose. I was told that the 
Indien was at the Texel, completely armed and fitted for sea, but the 
Prince de Nassau was sent express to Holland, and returned with a very 
different account—the ship was at Amsterdam, and could not be got afloat 
or armed before the September equinox. 

The American plenipotentiaries proposed that I should return to Amer- 
ica; and as I had been appointed repeatedly to the chief command of an 
Anierican squadron to execute secret enterprises, it was not doubted but 
that Congress would again show me a preference. M. de Sartine, however, 
thought proper to prevent my departure by writing to the plenipotentiaries 
(without my knowledge), requesting that I might be permitted to remain in 
Europe, and that the Ranger might be sent back to America under another 
commander, he having special services which he wished me to execute. The 
request they readily granted, and I was flattered by the propect of being 
enabled to testify by my services my gratitude to your Majesty as the first 
prince who has so generously acknowledged our independence. 

There was an interval of more than three months before the Indien could 
be got afloat. To employ that period usefully, when your Majesty’s fleet was 
ordered to sail from Brest, I proposed to the minister to embark in it as 
a volunteer, in pursuit of marine knowledge. He objected to this, but at 
the same time approved of a variety of hints for private enterprises, which 
I had drawn up for his consideration. 

Two gentlemen were appointed to settle with me, the plans that were to 
be adopted—who gave me assurance that three of the best frigates in 


France, with two tenders, and a number of boats, should be immediately 


put under my command, and to pursue such of my own projects as I thought 
proper; but this fell to nothing, when I believed that your Majesty’s sig- 
nature only was wanting. 

Another armament, ‘composed of cutters and small vessels at L’Orient, 
was proposed to be put under my command, to alarm the coasts of England, 
and check the Jersey privateers; but happily for me this also failed, and 
I was saved from ruin and dishonor; for, as I now find, all the vessels 
sailed slow, and their united force was very insignificant. 

The minister then thought fit that I should return to Brest to command 
the Lively, and join some frigates on an expedition from St. Malo to the 
North Sea. I returned in haste for that purpose, and found that the Lively 
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had been bestowed at Brest, before the minister had mentionéd that ship 
to me at Versailles. This was, however, another fortunate disappointment, 
as the Lively proves, both in sailing and equipment, much inferior to the 
Ranger, but more especially if it be true, as I have since understood, that 
the minister intended to give the chief command of the expedition to a 
lieutenant, which would have occasioned a very disagreeable misunderstand- 
ing; for, as an officer of the first rank in the merchant marine, who has 
ever been honored with the favor and friendship of Congress, I can receive 
orders from no inferior officer whatsoever. My plan was the destruction 
of the English Baltic fleet, of great consequence to the enemy’s marine, and 
then only protected by a single frigate. I would have held myself respon- 
sible for its success had I commanded the expedition. 

M. de Sartine afterwards sent orders to Count D’Orvilliers to receive me 
on board the fleet, agreeable to my former proposal, but the order did not 
arrive until after the departure of the fleet the last time from Brest, nor 
was I made acquainted with the circumstance before the fleet returned here. 

Thus have I been chained down to shameful inactivity for nearly five 
months. I have lost the best season of the year, and such opportunities of 
serving my country and acquiring honor as I cannot again expect this war ; 
and, to my infinite mortification, having no command, I am considered every- 
where an officer cast off, and in disgrace for secret reasons.* 


At the close of the war, Jones was appointed by Congress as an 
agent to solicit, in France, the payment of all prize money arising 
from the sale of prizes that he had captured. His appointment 
was made upon his own solicitation to Congress for the post. 


Resolved, That Captain John Paul Jones be, and he hereby is recom- 
mended to the Minister plenipotentiary of the United States, at the court 
of Versailles, as agent to solicit under the direction of the said minister 
for payment and satisfaction to the officers and crews, for all prizes taken 
in Europe under his command and to which they are in anywise entitled. 
And that the said Captain J. P. Jones shall receive the commission usually 
allowed in such cases out of the money which he shall recover as agent for 
the said prizes, in full compensation for his services and expenses; pro- 
vided always that the said Captain J. P. Jones, previous to his entering 
upon the execution of the said trust shall give to the superintendent of 
finance, for the benefit of all concerned, sufficient bonds with good security, 
for the faithful discharge thereof, and for the just payment of the same 
to the said superintendent of finance, to be by him distributed to those 
persons who may be entitled thereto.’ 


In accordance with the resolution, Jones was empowered by 
Franklin to act as agent. His negotiations covered a period of two 
and a half years, before they were successfully terminated. by the 


*Paullin: “ Diplomatic Negotiations of American Naval Officers.” 
* Journals Continental Congress, Nov. 1, 1783. 
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commissioners informed the Dey that they were prepared to con- 
duct the negotiations. “The Shaler-Decatur treaty was the most 
liberal treaty that Algiers had ever made with a Christian nation, ; 


payment of the prize money claims. In the course of his work,he | Re 

treated with the French Foreign Minister and with the Danish | Pe 

| Foreign Minister. Jones’ last diplomatic mission was to the dey 18 

4 | of Algiers, to treat concerning peace and the ransoming of Ameri- rel 

: can prisoners, for which he was chosen by Thomas Jefferson. He Cc 

a | died, however, before entering upon the work. sei 

ti After the close of the Revolution, and the establishment of the cu 

e.| American Republic, we find naval officers of the United States U1 

, actively engaged in Europe in diplomatic affairs. It was, indeed, 

fi due directly to their negotiations, in conjunction with their naval the 

| duties, that the United States first received serious attention from na 

European statesmen. The work of Preble, in Tripoli and Tunis one 

| in the years of 1804 and 1805, convinced not only the pirate states be 

: of northern Africa, but the European nations as well, that. the - 

: : ; i cot 

; United States was a sovereign power amply able and determined to th 

1 protect its interests and its citizens abroad. gir 

Upon the withdrawal of United States vessels from the Medi- se 

terranean, 1807, the United States had no vessels there until 1815. - 
In that year, war was declared upon Algiers, and two American 

squadrons were sent to the Mediterranean. These were com- ; a 

manded by Commodores Bainbridge and Decatur, Having been | ar 

authorized by the President to capture Algerine vessels, Decatur, . B 

whose squadron arrived first in European waters, and whose flag- _ Si 

ship carried William Shaler, consul general to the Barbary states, al 

as a passenger, captured a brig and a frigate, the latter the flagship Ww 

of the Algerine forces. With the two prizes, Decatur appeared  ¥ 

off Algiers. With Bainbridge and Shaler he had been authorized sé 

to negotiate a treaty with the Dey. The Swedish consul acting as p 

mediary, the captain of the port asked the conditions upon which y 

peace would be made, and they replied by handing him a note from u 

. the President and a note signed by themselves (Paullin). The p 

President’s note gave the Dey the choice of peace or war: The h 
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and marks the beginning of a new era in the relations of that c 

4 country with the civilized powers.” (Paullin.) i 
Diplomatic sticcesses in the western Mediterranean were fol- I 

lowed by negotiations for a treaty with Turkey. Five naval 

officers were concerned: Commodores William Bainbridge, John 
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Rodgers, William M. Crane, James Biddle and David ‘Porter. The 
period of negotiations was from 1784 to 1832. It was not until 
7800, however that a naval officer appears in connection with the 
relations between the United States and Turkey. In that year, 
Commodore Bainbridge, whose vessel had been impressed into the 
service of Algiers and sent on a mission to the Turkish capital, dis- 
cussed with the Capudan Pacha the subject of a treaty between the 
United States and Turkey. The conversation was: 


He expressed a very great desire that a minister should be sent from 
the United States to effect it. I informed him that there was one already 
named, who, at present, was in Lisbon, and probably would be here in six 
months. He said he would write to the ambassador, which letter would 
bea protection for him while in the Turkish empire, and gave me liberty 
to recommend any merchant vessel to his protection, which might wish to 
come here previously to the arrival of the ambassador. I thanked him in 
the name of the United States for the protection he had been pleased to 


' give the frigate under my command, and for his friendly attentions to my- 


self and officers. I conceive it to be a very fortunate moment to negotiate 
an advantageous treaty with this government.® 


Nothing came of Bainbridge’s visit to the Sublime Porte, how- 
ever. William Smith, of Charleston, South Carolina, was the 
ambassador who had been accredited to Turkey, and although 
Bainbridge received and transmitted a letter from the Pacha to 
Smith, the latter made no use of it, because the mission. was 
abandoned. The next visit of an American naval officer to Turkey 
was not until 26 years later, when Commodore John Rodgers was 
sent, being then in command of the Mediterranean squadron, to 
seek an interview with the admiral of the Turkish fleet, which took 
place at Tenedos, on July 6, 1826. The result was a note, two 
years later, from the Turkish Government stating that “ the delay, 
until now, must be attributable to destiny,” and that “the present 
period is favorable for such a convention.” Rodgers, however, 
had left the Mediterranean the year before, and his successor, 
Commodore William Crane, was appointed joint commissioner with 
David Offley, consul, to conclude a treaty. The negotiations lasted 
through the winter 1828-29, and ended in failure. Crane’s suc~ 
cessor, Commodore James Biddle, was therefore appointed by the 
President, together with Offley and a New York nterchant, Charles 
Rhind, to continue the negotiations, jointly or severally. Nothing 


*Harris: Life and Services of Commodore Bainbridge. 
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was done, however, until the arrival of Rhind, in 1830, when 
negotiations were commenced that lasted through three months, 
The terms proposed by the Turks were unfavorable to the United 
States, and it was only with much difficulty, and finally upon, the 
direct order of the Sultan, that.the treaty was drawn in accordance 
with the wishes of Rhind. The treaty was ratified in the following 
year, and Commodore David Porter, recently resigned from the 
navy, was appointed minister and empowered to exchange ratifica- 
tions. The treaty was proclaimed on February 4, 1832. 


We will now consider the relations of the United States in the 
Pacific, and more especially with the Oriental nations, as carried 
on by American naval officers. These have been of the most far- 
reaching importance. 

The earliest of these relations were with China, and were brought 
about directly by the spread of American commerce to the Far 
East. The first American war vessel to visit China was the Con- 
gress, commanded by Captain John Dandridge Henley. At that 
time, the Chinese Government looked with great disfavor upon the 
arrival of any foreign man-o’-war, and left no stone unturned to 
hasten its departure. Henley encountered the usual reception at 
the hands of the Chinese officials, but paid no attention to the urging 
of the port authorities that they were unable to furnish him with 
supplies of which he stood in great need. It appears that the 
Chinese anticipated that the arrival of foreign man-o’-war would 
cause disturbance, since the British frigate Alceste, in 1816, having 
been denied the privilege of anchoring at Whampoa, proceeded 
up the river, firing upon the forts and junks that opposed her 
progress. Henley, however, succeeded in obtaining his supplies, 
and proceeded to Manila, where he was hospitably received. In 
his report to the Secretary of the Navy he says in part: 

I have met with a very hospitable reception at Manila, one indeed which 
has far exceeded my most sanguine expectations. The governor himself 
(Mariano Fernandez de Folgueras) professes the greatest friendship for 
us, and has tendered his services to render any assistance which I might 
stand in need of. Under these circumstances I deemed it a fit season to 
effect the repairs of my mizzenmast, which I informed you in my last had 
been found to be very defective... ." 

- Henley returned to Lintin after refitting at Manila, and, having 
again been denied the services of a comprador, demanded from the 


* Captains’ Letters, LXX, 32. 
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government the same privileges accorded to British men of war, 
put received no reply from the Viceroy. He then weighed anchor, 
and proceeded up the bay to Chuenpe. The demonstration had the 
desired effect, and he promptly received his stores. 

The second American ship of war to visit China was the Vin- 
cennes, under the command of Master Commandant William B. 
Finch. He communicated with the merchants at Canton, and 
received a statement from them, which he transmitted to the gov- 
ernment, respecting the state of trade between the United States 
and China, and the desirability of periodical visits by American 
ships of war. 

The next noteworthy event was the arrival of Commodore 
Lawrence Kearney, with the Constellation and the Boston, sent out 
to protect American interests, which were considered by the gov- 
ernment to be jeopardized by British operations in the vicinity of 
Canton, The perpetration of several outrages upon Americans 
caused Kearney to demand redress. He sent a a note to Viceroy 
Ke, by the hand of Lieut. J. G. Reynolds, of the marine corps, 
dealing with the outrages. He received a conciliatory reply, and 
proceeded to Hong Kong, where he learned that the British had 
completed a treaty with the Chinese and obtained important com- 
mercial privileges. This led him to undertake to negotiate a 
similar treaty, by which American merchants might receive the 
same privileges. His correspondence was directly with the 
Viceroy. 

The address of Commodore Kearney, commander-in-chief of a squadron 
of United States ships, respectfully represents that he learns with deep 
interest the high Imperial commissioners deputed to arrange commercial 
affairs with the British are expected in a short time to arrive in Canton, 
and that a commercial treaty is to be negotiated to operate in favor of 
“British merchants ” exclusively. 

The undersigned is desirous that the attention of the Imperial Govern- 
ment might be called with respect to the commercial interests of the United 
States, and he hopes the importance of their trade will receive considera- 
tion, and their citizens, in that matter, be placed upon the same footing as 
the merchants of the nation most favored. 

The undersigned does not press this matter at present, but, trusting to the 
good and friendly understanding which exists, he submits the case, and 
has the honor to be, your Excellency’s most obedient servant. (Paullin.) 


At Canton he received the reply of the Viceroy: 


Ke, guardian of the young prince, member of the Board of War, member 
of the Imperial Cabinet, and governor of the two Kwang provinces, states, 
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in reply to'the subject of the roth of the oth month (13th October); that 
I, have received your polite communication relating to the English, com- 
merce,..1, the governor, have ever hitherto treated the merchants of every. 
nation with the same kindness, Moreover, the Americans who. have come 
to Canton have had free commerce, month after month, and year after year, 
These merchants have been better satisfied with their trade than any other 
nation;' and that they have been respectfully observant of the laws, is 
what the august Emperor has clearly recognized, and I, the governor, also 
well know... How,:then, should I not rather, on the cessation of. difficulties 
with the English, wish to show favor to them? Now, I have ordered the 
Hong merchants, with the said English nation’s merchants, to devise before- 
hand, and to wait the arrival in Canton of the Imperial commissioners, 
great ministers of state. When I shall have received the newly devised 
regulations concerning the free 'trade/of the English, then I, the governor, 
together with the lieutenant-governor and Tartar-general, will immediately 
deliberate upon the proper adjustment of the regulations, and will make.a 
representation to the Emperor that he may. hear and direct what shall be 
‘done. 

Decidedly it shall not be permitted that the American merchants shall 
come to have merely ‘a dry stick (that is, their interests shall be attended 
to)..1, the governor, will not be otherwise disposed than to look up to the 
great heart. of the. Emperor. in his compassionate regard toward men from, . 
afar, that- Chinese and foreigners with faith and justice may be mutually 
united, and forever enjoy reciprocal tranquility, and that it may be granted 
to each of the resident merchants to obtain profit, and to the people to 
enjoy life and peace, arid universally to participate the blessings of great 
prosperity, striving to have the same mind. 

This: is, my reply; 

Some further correspondence ensued, and resulted in granting 
to all, Western nations the privileges first given to the British. A 
member of the British commission in China wrote: 

The Chinese Government promised, on the representation of the Amer- 
ican commodore, Kearny, previous to the treaty of Nanking, that whatever 
concessions were made to the English should also be granted to the United 
States. .The throwing open of the ports of China to Europe and America 
was not therefore the, result of our policy, but had its origin in, the 
anxious forethought of the Americans, lest we might stipulate for some 
exclusive privileges.’ 

Thus by the foresight and initiative of a naval officer was the 
first step taken to open to the world the ports of China; the begin- 
ning of the “ open-door policy.” From that day to this, China has 
regarded the United States as her firm friend, and no one can 


*S. Doc., No. 139, 21-22. 
* Foster’s Am. Dipl. in the Orient, 16: 
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doubt but that the swiftly moving events in the Far East will find 
the United States vitally interested in the problems to be solved. 


The most important, and best known diplomatic undertaking in 
the Pacific, by an American naval officer, in the nineteenth century, 
is‘Commodore Perry’s mission, which resulted: in the opening of 
Japan, up to that time known only to the few traders and whalers 
who were permitted to land at certain selected. ports. 

Unlike the negotiations with China, which were upon the 

initiative of the officers on the station, Perry’s undertaking was 
most carefully planned by both the Navy and State Departments. 
The commodore himself selected the officers who accompanied him, 
and before sailing, acquainted himself with all that was known in 
those days respecting the character and customs of the Japanese, 
their manufactures, and arms; and from the whalers of New 
Bedford he obtained information of the coasts and harbors. » His 
first mission was to obtain from the Japanese assurance of protec- 
tion and relief of shipwrecked mariners, and others: who might 
be forced to land in Japan; the secondary mission was to negotiate 
a treaty, and to this end he was supplied with all necessary: letters 
of credence; a letter from the President 'to the Emperor of Japan, 
and instructions from the State: Department, together with the 
usual sailing orders. He proceeded by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, maturing his plans and completing his preparations on the 
outward voyage. 

On July 8, 1853; Perry arrived in’ Yedo Bay, ‘with his’ ships 
cleared for action, and anchored off the town of Uraga in the 
afternoon. 

Perry’s proceedings are a brilliant example of the highest type 
of diplomacy. Throughout the negotiations he’ followed a course 
of action peculiarly fitted to the character of the people with whom 
he'was dealing ; and in considering this fact, it must be remembered 
that until his arrival in the far east his only knowledge of a people 
then little known was derived from a few books that had béen 
furnished to him by the governor of New York, and from the 
whaling captains of New Bedford. 

The proceedings, given in Perry’s narrative, are too well known 
to require repetition here; it is sufficient to remark that they rank, 
in| foresight, dignity, and firmness, aswell as ingenuity, with 
these of Nelson in the Mediterranean: 
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Having briefly considered some of the most noteworthy ex- 
amples of modern times, historically speaking, we turn to the 
opportunities of the present and the immediate future. All of the 
great men just considered, were products of the times in which 
they lived: They were men selected for the important commands, 
either by the officials of their governments or by their immediate 
superiors on the spot, and accomplished their diplomatic successes 
incidentally to their professional duties; or they were appointed, 
because they possessed peculiar qualifications, to accomplish cer- 
tain diplomatic missions. That the occasion produces the man 
is a trite phrase; if the same conditions existed to-day in the con- 
duct of international affairs, without a doubt we would have a 
Nelson, Jones or Perry ready for the occasion. But times have 
changed. No longer do we commission our naval officers to 
negotiate treaties with foreign powers, or leave weighty questions 
of war and peace, or the concluding of alliances, to the initiative 
and judgment of one man. War has become too costly and too 
serious a calamity to mankind; the swiftness of events, the vast 
problems of modern war, the highly scientific nature of its weapons, 
undreamed of almost yesterday, require the almost constant and 
exclusive concentration of those whose business it is to deal with 
them. Not only the scientific advances of recent years, but the 
attitude of the peoples of the earth toward warfare and inter- 
national problems, have caused a complete change. It is only neces- 
sary to remember that in Nelson’s day, even up to the accession of 
Queen Victoria, warfare was more or less a personal affair between 
rulers. The causes, viewed in the light of modern ideas, were 
trivial in the extreme. Personal ambition, revenge, and hereditary 
enmities were the most fruitful causes of war. The peoples them- 
selves were concerned only in that they had the costs to pay, the 
press gangs to avoid. To a considerable extent, war was carried 
on by professional soldiers and mercenaries, who knew little and 
cared less of the rights and wrongs of the cause for which they 
fought. 

The field. of diplomatic activity open to naval officers is, at 
present, limited to Latin America and to the Far East. It is im- 
possible’ for many reasons to discuss affairs in the Pacific, except 
in a. general way; chiefly because of the vastly important affairs 
in which the United States is deeply concerned, that are now pend- 
ing. The commonest duty, and an important one, is the paying of 
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visits of courtesy in foreign ports; the interchange of visits of 
ceremony with foreign officials, looking to the preservation of 
friendly relations and intercourse with foreign states. It need 
hardly be said that in such cases the success of a visit of courtesy 
(“showing the flag”) rests no less upon the commissioned per- 
sonnel than upon the conduct and appearance of liberty parties; 
every man who comes in contact with people ashore is, in fact, a 
representative of his country; and upon his actions; bearing, 
courtesy and dignity, s<sts the judgment that will be passed upon 
his country, This is especially true among the Oriental nations. 
It is in that part of the world that “ face-pidgin ” counts more 


.than anywhere else ; and it would seem, in the light of recent events, 


that it is in the Pacific that the United States, and her representa- 
tives of the navy, are to be most actively engaged in international 
affairs. The chief duty now devolving upon our representatives in 
the Far East is the collection and forwarding of information to 
the departments concerned, in conjunction with the diplomatic 
representatives on the spot. Probably the only case that would 
call for independent action on the part of a naval commander would 
be a move to protect persons and propetty, in an emergency. 

The same state of affairs obtains in Central America and 
Mexico. Here we maintain naval forces, for the purpose of show- 
ing the flag, and for the protection of lives and property. Ina 
lesser degree there would be a field of independent action for com- 
manding officers than in the Far East, because of the relative near- 


ness to the Navy Department, and because affairs are in a less 


acute state than in the Far East. The turbulence of local bands 
of banditti, and the various de facto governments frequently set 
up in the coastwise towns and cities render the presence of naval 
vessels of great importance to the interests of the United, States. 
The frequent changes of political jurisdiction brought about by 
the several leaders in these times of revolution in Mexico bring 
up many questions for solution by the senior naval officer present ; 
especially questions involving the right of asylum. Not the least 
interesting and important phase of such duty is the intelligence 
work involved. It is no unusual thing to leave ‘a port, on the west 
coast of Mexico, and to find, upon returning a few days or weeks 
later, that the military control of the town has‘changed hands ; that 
an entirely new set of officials has assumed office, and that a new 
issue of fiat currency has been printed and put in circulation. The 
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writer has'in mind one such case, when the commandante of a 
certain town issued an edict to the effect that all store- and hotel- 
keepers should accept only the money issued by him. The scarcity 
of silver depreciated the paper money to the point where Too 
dollars was worth about 30 cents silver ; a dinner cost 50 dollars, or 
1§ cénts silver. Thus the “army,” plentifully supplied with the 
paper money, was subsisted without difficulty, since the merchants 
were forced to accept the paper. But the same edict provided that 
liquor could only be purchased’ with silver; as the rank and file 
had only paper money, the supply of beer and champagne was 
‘reserved for the great man and his staff. 

* One important diplomatic post open to naval officers has not 
‘been’ meritioned heretofore. It is that of naval attache. This duty 
comes under the supervision of the office of Naval Intelligence, 
and the officers concerned report to that office. It is primarily for 
the putpose of gathering information relating to naval affairs, and 
officers so engaged are attached to embassies and legations, and 
aré under the orders of the’ respective ambassadors and ministers. 
While the posts are of great importance, comparatively few naval 
Officers are detailed to them; whereas there is every prospect that 
séme time or another, all officers will find themselves in the posi- 
tion of representing their country abroad; if not in some vital 
matter, at least by giving a lasting favorable impression to those 
with whom they come in contact in the discharge of official business 
or interchange of social courtesies. Nor can any officer, whatever 
his rank, afford to lose sight of the fact that, when he is ashore ina 
foreign country for any purpose, his conduct and bearing are 
watched and commented upon. He is “always on duty” in that 
he is always under observation. He may find himself called upon 
to make a speech; and though he were the youngest graduate in 
the navy, yet his remarks will find listeners who will be ready to 
construe them as the opinions and convictions of the American 
people, and, if he be indiscreet, he may, even by a chance word, 
make difficulty for himself and cause embarrassment to his country. 
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THUCYDIDES AND SEA POWER 
By Captain J. M. ScamMMELt, Inf. R. C. 





Five centuries before Christ the influence of sea power upon 
events was as clearly enunciated by Thucydides as 2400 years later 
by Captain Mahan. That Captain Mahan did not make use of the 
testimony of Thucydides is certainly due to the fact that he (and 
“he” may apply with equal force to both men) was, a military 
man, by force of circumstances made into a historian. Captain 
Mahan, as he himself states, read whatever he could find, and it is 
probable that a copy of Thucydides did not come to his hand. 

Thucydides begins with a brief account of the growth of, naval 
power. Minos, he relates, is the first to whom tradition ascribes 
the possession of a navy. He made himself master of a great part 
of what was then termed the Hellenic Sea. Modern archeological 
research confirms the truth behind this tradition. The importance 
of Cretan, or Minoan, sea power is now well known. 

“The earliest naval engagement on record is that between the 


Corinthians and Corcyraeans” (B. C. 664)..... “And the 
Phocaeans, when they were colonizing Massalia (Marseilles) de- 
feated the Carthaginians on the sea” (B.C. 600). .... “Later, 


in the time of Cyrus the first Persian king, and of Cambyses his 
son, the Tonians had a large navy; they fought with Cyrus and 
were for a time masters of the sea around their coasts” (B. C. 
559-529). .... “ Polykrates, too, who was tyrant of Samos in 
the reign of Cambyses, had a powerful navy and subdued ‘several 
of the islands” (B. C. 529-522)... .. 

“Sometime afterwards, Darius, strong in the possession of the 
Phoenician fleet, conquered the islands also” (B. C: 493). “No 
other maritime power of any consequence arose in Hellas before 
the expedition of Xerxes. The Aeginetans, Athenians and a few 
more had small fleets, and these consisted of fifty-oared) vessels.” 
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The next great navy was the Athenian: “ The ships in all (at 
Salamis) numbered four hundred, and of these our own (the 
Athenian) contingent amounted to. nearly two-thirds.” 

The second largest navy was the Corcyraean, of 120 ships. The 
Corinthian Navy was third in size: 

“ Hellas has only three considerable navies,” said the Corcyraean- 
envoys to Athens, “there is ours, there is yours, ‘and there is the 
Corinthian.” 

This was the naval situation when the Peloponnesian war was 
imminent. Athens and Sparta were in a psychological and political . 
condition that could result only in war. Corinth and Corcyra had 
already come to blows and the four states were jockeying for posi- 
tion: both Corinth and Corcyra wanted the Athenian alliance. 

From the speeches of various statesmen reported in Thucydides, 
it would appear that all these states understood the significance of 
sea power perfectly, but it is doubtful if this was really the case, 
for Thucydides states in his introduction, describing his method of 
writing, that he puts into the mouths of the speakers such senti- 
ments as he considers appropriate to the circumstances. 

In the speech of the Corcyraean envoys it is quite possible that 
they spoke somewhat as represented, having a definite point to win: 


When the proffered alliance is that of a maritime and not of an inland 
power, it is a far more serious matter to refuse. You should, if possible, 
allow no one to have a fleet but yourselves ; or, if this is impossible, whoever 
is strongest at sea, make him your friend. 


However, in the speech of Archidamus King of Sparta, it is 
not possible, despite the reported tenor of his speech, to state 
definitely that he understood fully the complete significance of 
sea power, but the fact that such sentiments appear in his mouth 
shows that Thucydides at least understood it. Archidamus’ speech 
is reported as follows: 


Perhaps some may be encouraged by the superior equipment and number 
of our infantry, which will enable us regularly to invade and ravage their 
lands. But their empire extends to distant countries, and they will be able 
to introduce supplies by sea. Or again, we may try to stir up revolts among 
their allies. But these are mostly islanders and we shall have to employ a 
fleet in their defense as well as in our own. How shall we carry on the war? 
For if we can neither defeat them at sea nor deprive them of their revenues - 
by which thir navy is maintained we shall get the worst of it. 


Later Archidamus added: 
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War is not an affair of arms but of money which gives to arms their use, 
and which is needed above all things when a continental is fighting against 
a maritime power. 


If it is true that the king really opposed a hasty declaration of 
war, as Thucydides represents, it could only have been for this 
reason: he recognized early what bitter experience later demon- 
strated to the Spartans: an insular maritime power, (and Athens 
was practically an island, due to the long walls to the Pitaeus) is 
vulnerable only through a superior fleet, and, in the words of 
Captain Laur’s ‘‘ Tsoushima,” “ Une flotte ne s'improvise pas.” 

That Pericles, the virtual ruler of Athens, understood sea 
power cannot be doubted, for not only was he the successor of 
Themistocles, whose strategy in the Persian wars and whose subse- 
quent policy can leave no possible doubt as to his appreciation of 
sea power, but also Pericles’ policies were quite consistent with the 
words ascribed to him by the historian. 

Taking them in order, Thucydides says: 


Themistocles also persuaded the Athenians to finish the Piraeus .. . 
now that the Athenians had become seamen he thought that they had great 
advantage for the attainment of empire. For he first dared to say that 
“They must make the sea their domain.” .... The Piraeus appeared to 
him to be of more real consequence than the upper city. He was fond of 
telling the Athenians that if ever they were hard pressed they should go 
down to the Piraeus and fight the world at sea. 


When after their fields had been ravaged and their country 
homes burned, the Athenians murmured against these reverses 
under their very eyes, Pericles called them together and said: 


I will indicate one element of your superiority which appears to have 
escaped you although it nearly touches your imperial greatness. I, too, 
have never mentioned it before, nor would I now, because the claim may 
seem too arrogant, if I did not see that you were unreasonably depressed. 
You think that your empire is confined to your allies, but I say that of 
two divisions of the world. accessible to man, the land and the sea, there is 
one of which you are absolute masters, and have, or may have, the dominion 
to any extent you please. Neither the Great King nor any nation on earth 
can hinder a navy like yours from penetrating withersoever you choose to 
sail. When we reflect on this great power, houses and lands, of which the 
loss seems so dreadful to you, are as nothing. We ought not to be troubled 
about them or think much of them in comparison. They are only the garden 
of the house, the superfluous ornaments of wealth; and you may be sure 
that, if we cling to our freedom and preserve that, we shall soon enough 
recover all the rest. 
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Thucydides says again of Pericles: 


For he told the Athenians that if they would be patient and tend to their 
navy, and not seek to enlarge their dominion while the war was going on, 
they would be victorious. 


According to the historian, while the Sicilian expedition was 
ill-advised, it was not even this which led to the final failure of 
Athenian ’sea’ power |to!subdue the land power of Sparta, although 
thereby the! Athenian Navy was crippled while that of Sparta was 
daily improving in skill : 

Not that the Athenians miscalculated their enemy's power, but they them- 


selves, instead of consulting the interests of the expedition they had sent 


out, were occupied intriguing against one another for the leadership of the 
democracy. 


Repeatedly Pericles enunciated his faith in the ability of the fleet 
to preserve the Athenian state and win the war: 


For they, if they want fresh territory, must take it by arms, whereas we 
have an abundance of land both in the islands and on the continent. Reflect, 
if we were islanders who would be more vulnerable? . . ... Let us imagine 
that we are (islanders) and acting in that spirit let us give up land and 
houses, but keep a watch over the city and the sea. 


Finally, while these quotations from speeches, few of which 
Thucydides heard, and the substance of which in many cases he 
could only know vaguely, in a sense express the views of the his- 
torian rather than the ideas of the speakers, they show unmistak- 
ably that Thucydides had a clear conception of the influence of 


sea power ; however, we find one very distinct and definite state- 
ment of his views’on the subject: 


. and yet those who applied their energies to the sea obtained a 
great accession of strength by the increase of their revenues'and the exten- 
sion of their dominion. For they attacked and subjugated the islands, 
especially when the pressure of population was felt by them. Whereas by 


land no conflict of any kind which brought increase of power ever oc- 
curred. 


Captain Mahan never went farther than this. 
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NAVAL, WAR COLLEGE* 
By Rear ApmirAL,;Wm. S. Sims, U.S. Navy, 
President, Naval War College 





Those of you who may have read the addresses which Admiral 
Knight delivered to various classes that were received and, grad- 
uated during his term as president of the college, must have been 
struck not only by his complete grasp of the subject of the higher 


‘education of officers, and by his profound philosophical reflections, 


but also by his remarkable eloquence and by his peculiar and, for a 
naval -officer, unusual ability, in expressing his thoughts in clear, . 
forcible and elegant phrase. 

I know of, no officer who is his equal in this respect, and_ this 
necessarily places. his successor at a disadvantage. I shall therefore 
make no attempt to charm your ears by polished periods or demand 
your attention to abstract reflection, but shall confine my. remarks 
principally to a plain recital of certain experiences in peace and in 
war, designed to illustrate by concrete examples some, of, the prac- 
tical, advantages of the application of War College principles and 
methods in general service. Whether or not, these experiences will 


_ interest you will depend upon the value you,may place upon them, 


But,in the first place let me state that it is, with sincere regret 
that, I, have to apologize to.the members of the; graduating. class, 
and also to the members of the staff, because of my many unavoid- 
able absences from the college and the time-consuming occupations 
which have prevented my enjoying the more intimate association 
with them which I earnestly desired, and fully anticipated, when 
I resumed my duties as president one year.ago. 

_ But, though I have not been able to take as active a part in the 
work of the college as I desired, and as I hope to take hereafter, 


*Address delivered before the graduation class of June, 1910, at the 
Naval War College, Newport, R. I., May 22, 1620. 
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I beg to assure the class that my interest in their studies has been 
none the less earnest, and that I thoroughly appreciate the spirit 
with which they have entered into their work and the assistance 
they have thereby rendered the college in its primary mission, 
which is the development of principles, and training in the applica- 
tion of these principles to practical situations. 

The class now about to be graduated is not only the largest but, 
in some respects, the most distinguished that has ever taken the 
course at the college, certainly so in respect of the average rank 
and experience of its members ; and they therefore have it the more 
in their power to promote the welfare of this institution, and con- 
sequently the welfare of the navy as a whole, by the influence which 
it will be their privilege and their duty to exert when they return 
to general service. 

This service will include many of the navy’s most important 
activities. Some of these will be in positions of command involving 
various degrees of responsibility for the success of the organiza- 
tions and the personnel committed to your charge. It has been the 
object of the college not only to develop and define the principles of 
naval warfare, but to indicate the methods by which these principles 
may be applied with the maximum success. I have considered you, 
and would have you consider yourselves, hardheaded practical men 
who have been engaged for a year, not in purely academic specula- 
tions upon the theory of warfare, but in working out the best 
methods of increasing the fighting value of the navy as a whole. 
I am sure that you understand and believe that the teachings of 
the college are eminently practical, and that the service would be 
greatly benefited if all of our officers could take the course. As 
this is manifestly impracticable, it follows that if the whole com-: 
missioned personnel of the navy is ever to acquire a working 
knowledge of the principles and practice of naval warfare, it 
must be through the effort and influence of the college graduates 
exerted upon the personnel under their command. 

It would, of course, be desirable if more or less systematic 
instruction and training could be given whenever circumstances 
permit, as is the case with the considerable personnel now immobil- 
ized in the Philadelphia navy yard. These conditions are, however, 
temporary and wholly exceptional, and it is recognized that such a 
War College extension would not be practicable in the active fleet 
to anything like the same degree. 
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It is hoped, however, that in future the fleet may be much more 
closely associated with the college than has been possible in the 
immediate past. The college needs the experience of the fleet and 
the fleet that of the college. As this association is manifestly 
essential to the educational mission of the college, and as this is a 
matter that has at times not been clearly understood, it may be well 
to consider the following brief analysis of this important subject, 
with special reference to the geographical location of the college, 
a matter which has often been a subject of discussion, and upon 
which you may at any time have occasion to express a professional 
opinion—wholly disassociated, I hope, from any personal opinion 
either in prose or in verse as to the desirability of Newport as a 
place of residence. 

This analysis is based upon the mission of the college considered 
solely from the point of view of the war efficiency of the fleet. 

The object of a naval establishment is the creation and main- 
tenance of an efficient fleet and its auxiliary services. 

A fleet of the most powerful vessels would be of little use in 
war without a personnel at least as efficient as that of our possible 
enemies. 

The efficiency of a fleet depends chiefly upon the thoroughness 
with which its officers have been trained in strategy, tactics, and 
administration. 

The principal object of a naval war college is to provide this 
higher training. 

The college can train but few officers each year. 

Therefore, the War College training must be gotten into the 
fleet as extensively and as thoroughly as possible. 

The War College cannot be successful without the practical 
experience that is being continuously developed in the fleet, for 
without this experience it would gradually fall behind and tend to 
become theoretical, or “highbrow,” and might easily become 
dangerous. 

Therefore, the fleet’s experience must be gotten into the War 
College as thoroughly as possible. 

The association between the fleet and the college should there- 
fore be as intimate as it is possible to make it. 

This association cannot be intimate if it is carried on solely by 
correspondence courses ; nor can it be made intimate by the occa- 
sional exchange of liaison officers. It can be made intimate only by 
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actual personal intercourse and discussions, that, is, by discussions 
of the teachings of the college by practical fleet men, and by) dis-, 
cussions;of the practice of the fleet by the college men. 

It follows that the War College and the fleet should, be in actual 
physical contact as. much of the year as practicable. 

From the above .it necessarily follows, that, the War College 
should, be. at the very shore line of a harbor which is) used exten-. 
sively by the fleet as a training base during the period of general, 
maneuvers. ; 

To place. the War College inland would, be largely to defeat the 
object of getting its training into the fleet. 

The distance that the college was placed inland would be im-, 
material, so long as physical contact was severed. 

The severance of. physical contact, would be practically as com- 
plete with the college at Washington as.it would with the college 
at Kansas City. 

It is even important that the distance, in time, from the fleet 
anchorage to the college should be as small as, possible, and also 
that the anchorages should be such that boating would be prac- 
ticable in any weather except a gale of wind. 

But considering now only; the influence which each graduate 
of the college may exert in indoctrinating the personnel with which 
he may be associated, I beg to present for your consideration a few 
incidents from my own experience to show what I believe may be 
accomplished in this way by the application of War. College prin-, 
ciples and methods, and the danger involved in neglecting them. 
Some of these relate to pre-war experiences, and. some to the 
influence that those experiences exerted upon the development of 
doctrine during the Great, War, 

In 1913 | was given command of the Atlantic Destroyer Flotilla. 
Captain J. K. Robison commanded the. flagship Dixic, and ,Cap- 
tains Pratt and Knox and Commanders Babcock and Daniels were 
members of the staff. During part of the summer of that year. the 
flotilla was based on Newport, and the War. College organized a 
short course of about three weeks for. the captains .and other; 
officers of the destroyers. Subsequently we began the develop- 
ment of a flotilla doctrine of night search and attack. Previous 
to that time there was no doctrine, and such operations had been 
carried out by operation orders only. I have a copy in my files, of 
such an order. It consists of about 1200 words and ‘two blue 
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prints, defining and ilustrating what each division and each de- 
stroyer was to do throughout the maneuver. Manifestly, such 
a method would be of little use in actual war, and this for the simple 
reason that, in all but exceptional cases, such an order could not’ be 
written and issued to the force in time to be of use in making an 
attack., .We conceived the requirement to be that’ we. should be 
able, during 4 maneuver, to launch the flotilla against the “ enemy” 
at any time, upon a few minutes notice, even though none of the 
destroyers were within sight of the flotilla flagship. This neces- 
sitated the development of a doctrine so complete,and so well 
understood that every unit, every division and the, whole force 
could successfully carry out the attack upon the receipt of a very 
brief wireless order. I will not take your time, bya detailed de- 


scription of how this doctrine was. developed, but it is essential to 


note that this can be successfully done only by the process of trial 
and error carried out after full discussion by those who have the 
actual experience in maneuvers. 

Let me accentuate these two points, namely, that success depends 
upon (1) utilizing the combined experiences of all persons actually 
engaged in the problem to be solved, and (2) co-ordinating these 
experiences by means of continuous conferences for the purpose 
of progressively modifying and amending the doctrine as additional 
practical experience is gained. 

As I believe that the importance of this process cannot be over- 
estimated, I will add the following examples to illustrate what can 
be achieved by it in preparation for war, and how great is the 
value of this experience in actual war, especially war of an unusual 
kind. 

‘Tn this connection itis important to define the limit of the part 
that should be taken in the development of tactical doctrine of this 
kind by the officer in chief command. This part should be re- 
stricted to defining the mission, to stating what it is desired to 
accomplish, and then to affording the opportunity for conferences, 
disctissions ‘and practical experiments. In the case of the flotilla 
in 1913, the destroyer captains began by working out a doctrine 
by means of the game board. This was at once tried out by a 
maneuver at sea and found, as we expected, to be half wrong. This 
sea maneuver was discussed around the game board and the doc- 
trine modified, and tried out again ; and after each maneuver similar 
modifications were made until the doctrine was in such shape that 
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the flotilla was able to inform the commander-in-chief of the battle 
fleet that it believed it could carry out a successful attack under 
any practicable conditions, and subsequent maneuvers against the 
fleet proved this estimate to be correct. 

One such maneuver will illustrate what is perhaps an extreme 
case of a very brief operation order executed under well-understood 
general instructions prescribed in a doctrine. I will not attempt 
at this time a comprehensive definition of doctrine. The term is 
here used to indicate the prescribed actions of the force in carrying 
out various war operations. 

The Atlantic battleship fleet left Guantanamo Bay early one 
morning and directed the flotilla to be off Guantanamo about sun- 
down. At 6 p. m. the following order was received: ‘ Enemy 
passed Navassa Island 3 p. m. heading to northward. Attack at 
once.” Within a few minutes the following wireless order was 
sent to the flotilla: “ Deploy, Lat. so and so, Long. so and so, to 
Lat. so and so, Long. so and so, 9 p. m., course 105, speed 20 
knots.” That order would mean nothing to anyone not in posses- 
sion of the doctrine. To the flotilla it meant that each destroyer 
was to arrive at her designated position on the scouting line at 
9 p. m.; thence steam at 20 knots on course 105; that the first 
vessel making contact would broadcast the position, speed, and 
course of the fleet ; that the two vessels next to her in line would 
assist in tracking, all keeping out of gun range; that all other 
vessels would proceed to the rendezvous of their divisions at 
designated position ahead and astern of the enemy, and there await 
the order to drop surface mines, or torpedo the screen, or attack 
the main body. After the destroyers were on their way to the 
positions designated in the doctrine, an information signal was 
sent informing them that the enemy had passed Navassa Island at 
3 p. m., heading to the northward. This night maneuver was per- 
formed a number of times, and its success was demonstrated upon 
one occasion by firing 18 actual torpedoes and making at least 
11 hits. 

The so-called doctrine provided for the various war activities of 
the flotilla besides night search and attack, here used as an illustra- 
tion of the principle involved ; and that this doctrine was a practical 
one was shown by the fact that destroyers that had taken no. part 
in its development were successful in carrying it out. 
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The points to be specially noted are that a successful doctrine 
was developed by the commanding officers of the destroyers; that 
the first draft of the doctrine was half wrong, thus showing that it 
could not have been successfully formulated by the staff alone. 
The importance of these points cannot be too strongly accentuated, 
as I had occasion to learn by sad experience during the war; and 
in this connection I wish to invite special attention to the influence 
that this training in the formulation of doctrine during peace had 
upon the conduct of our naval forces during the war, and to point 
out the difference between the success attained by forces operating 
under a progressively developing doctrine and the relative failure 
of forces whenever controlled by operation orders alone. 

The first forces to arrive in Europe were 35 destroyers based 
on Queenstown. These were retained under my personal command 
for reasons that need not be specified here. They were required 
to use the flotilla doctrine just described in so far as it applied, 
and the night search methods proved of great value in searching 
for, making contact with, and concentrating upon inbound con- 
voys. Upon no occasion did these destroyer escorts fail to meet 
and assemble upon their designated convoys at the appointed 
rendezvous, though there were not a few instances of failure in 
other forces. But the principal benefit derived from their previous 
training was in the confidence it gave them in their ability to formu- 
late a doctrine to govern operations under the novel conditions of 
the anti-submarine campaign; and not only formulate it but pro- 
gressively develop it to correspond to the changing tactics of the 
enemy submarines. To this end it was enjoined upon them to hold 
conferences to develop doctrine, and to repeat these conferences as 
often as practicable in order to modify the doctrine as required by 
their accumulating experience. In this way they developed a doc- 
trine covering patrol operations, and later one covering all the 
operations of convoy, in which we had had no experience, though 
our previous experience in screening was of considerable value. 

In this way all doctrine. was developed solely by the operating 
forces, whether destroyers, yachts, cruisers, subchasers or air- 
planes, and whether engaged in patrolling, escorting troop or 
merchant convoys, hunting submarines with hydrophone appliances, 
or any other operations. The general headquarters in London 
required doctrine to be developed and the results reported. These 
results were continuously sent out to all bases and stations, with 
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occasional suggestions for consideration, but there was never any 
imterference in the actual development. 

This process was, of course, very gradual, and considerable 
experience with the peculiar conditions of warfare was required’ 
before definite instructions could be drawn up and the results 
circulated. During this interval different methods were employed 
at other bases; and in some instances the development of doctrine 
was delayed, and meanwhile the forces were handled under opera- 
tion orders alone. Also, incredible as it may seem, there were 
instances of War College graduates who expressed the opinion 
that ‘doctrine, principles of organization, ete., were only War 
College stuff, and of no use in’'war. The inevitable result was frie- 
tion in the organizations, misunderstanding of the orders issued, 
relative inefficiency, and some very regrettable incidents. 

At the expense of what, I am afraid, has been a somewhat tedious 
explanation, I have tried to bring otit what I consider the great 
value of continuous conferences carried out by one’s subordinates 
for the purpose of getting up general instructions, or doctrine, 
covering any type of operations or any activities in which they 
may be engaged. The point is that.this is not only, I believe, the 
best way to achieve the immediate results required, but it is excel- 
lent training for the subordinates. As the methods thus devised 
are the sum of their various experiences, combined with that of 
their seniors’, they regard these methods as their own, and carry 
them out as theirs with a spirit that cannot be inspired by instruc- 
tions imposed upon them. Moreover, the faults that develop in 
practice are recognized as theirs and not those of their commander. 
The War College is a continuous conference differing in extent 
only fromthe local conferences in question. Experience shows 
that officers always welcome the conference method. They recog- 
nize it as practical common sense. From this to considering the 
War College in the same category requires but a word of explana- 
tion on the part of their commander. 

If this reasoning appeals to you, you will therefore recognize 
that: you have it in your power to implant in the minds of your 
subordinates the conviction that doctrine is not a highbrow term, 
and that the college training is really of a practical kind. I could 
mention the names of officers who had not been to the War College, 
but who nevertheless responded so thoroughly to training of the 
kind just described that they became perfectly sound in the practice 
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of War College principles and. methods. . This does not mean that 
they were educated officers in a military sense, but only that they 
thoroughly understood fundamental principles, and practiced them 
in carrying out their duties; and when all of our officers have 
achieved this degree bf knowledge and training our service will be 
yastly more efficient—but not until then, because, no matter how 


.sound and able the leaders may be, they cannot bring their forces 


to maximum efficiency unless the bulk of their officers understand 
and believe in the principles and methods they wish to apply. 

I am aware that it may appear to some of you that I am a bit 
hipped upon this subject, and that the service opinion of, and con- 
fidence in, the college is more satisfactory than I believe it to be. 
But I can assure you that extended experience, especially in the 
late war, has shown me that continuous effort in convincing the 
service of the usefulness of the college is now, and. will for some 
time continue to be, necessary, at least until such time as it is 
possible to assign War College graduates to all important; com- 


mands, both ashore and afloat, and thus extend War College prin- | 


ciples through official practice. I could give you numerous in- 
stances in substantiation of this statement. Moreover, I am. sorry 
to say, | could give you quite a number of instances of War Col- 
lege graduates who either did not believe in, or had not grasped, 
the primary principles of warfare, and who in consequence violated 
some, or even all, of them under war conditions. The almost, 
inevitable result was instances of marked inefficiency, and. in some 
cases serious losses. 

One of the commonest faults exhibited by commanding officers 
during the war was due to a lack of understanding of, or apprecia- 
tion of, the advantages of a sound organization, and a pronounced 
disposition to prescribe all possible details. This failure to entrust 
responsibility and commensurate authority to subordinates was in 
some cases such as materially to decrease efficiency.’. Some officers 
in responsible positions found themselves too much. occupied 
properly to perform the functions of command, but still’ they 
insisted upon prescribing the details of operations and even of 
administration. They seemed unable to shake off the. habits 
acquired while acting as executive officer. They were not only 
unwilling to trust their subordinates to make independent decisions 
in. matters concerning their own departments, but even regarded 
such decisions as an infringement of their rights and! a-reflection 
upon their competence to handle their job, 
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It is, of course, admitted that where the commander must in war 
assume responsibility for the acts of his subordinates, it is not 
always an easy matter to refrain from assuming the personal 
direction of some of their activities, particularly when these 
activities involve matters of grave importance; but it must’ in 
evitably diminish the sense of responsibility of the subordinate and 
his confidence in his own decisions, and to some degree his con- . 
fidence in the decisions of his commander ; and it not infrequently 
results in misunderstandings and friction. This is particularly 
accentuated where the command is increasing at such a rate that the 
task of handling its details is getting beyond the capacity of any 
one man, no matter how able and energetic. This condition is one 
of such danger during war that it should not be permitted to arise 
under any circumstances. Moreover, and this is the essential point, 
it should not be allowed to arise in peace, because it would be false 
training for war, both for the commander and for his personnel— 
and our primary mission in time of peace is preparation for war, 


_ both as regards our material and the methods pursued by our 


personnel. 

Though a failure to establish.a sound organization, and par- 
ticularly a failure to develop and apply doctrine in war, must 
necessarily result in a degree of inefficiency corresponding roughly 
to the importance of the command, there are other causes of in- 
efficiency that are very sharply brought out when forces are oper- 
ating under war conditions. They are of a more personal kind, 
as they concern defects in military character and misunderstanding 
of the related subject of the psychology of war. 

These causes of inefficiency are apparent enough in time of peace, 
but ‘not until their effect is observed under the strain of responsi- 
bility can we fully realize how easily they may result in serious 
loss of life and property, or even in military disaster. 

I of course do not intend to comment at length upon these sub- 
jects. You all understand their importance. But I think it may be 
useful to illustrate by certain: examples the friction that may be 
caused by unwise military behavior. You are all familiar with 
what is popularly called the “ impossible ”’ man—he who believes 
that you should never fail to punish all faults; that you should 
never consult a subordinate, but tell him he is not paid to think; 
that an executive officer should not be on speaking terms with any 
of the watch officers, etc. Fortunately this extreme type is now 
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rare, but there are many varieties of a milder sort, and the aggre- 
gate of trouble they make in an organization is really serious. 
Generally speaking, the worst types are men of ability and €xperi- 
ence who understand the details of their business, but who have no 
sympathy with those less well endowed, and who seem more con- 
cerned with advertising their superior knowledge at the expense 
of their subordinates than in using their brains and experience to 
establish cordial relations with the latter and to “ get on with the 
war.” In several instances men of this type had to be transferred 
to other duty, for, though they perfectly well understood their 
defects, they did not respond to admonition because of lack of will 
power to overcome what had become an ingrained habit in time of 
peace. Others blamed their subordinates as a class, because they 
conscientiously believed that’ their own methods of command were 
correct. But they acknowledged that they had made no estimate 
of the situation involved in their relations with their personnel. 
They promptly did so, and thereby corrected their defects, and 
had no further trouble. | 

Let me state here, very specifically, that I am only pointing out a 
few sad cases and their effect upon efficiency in war, and that I 
am not criticizing the efficiency of the personnel of the navy. Bar- 
ring a very few such cases, our navy personnel not only responded 
to all requirements, but exceeded our most sanguine expectations 
in the endurance, zeal and loyal initiative they displayed, and this 
applies not only to the forces in the war zone, but -to the navy in 
general, and particularly to the very intelligent and skilful handling 
of the transport services in effective cooperation with the forces 
abroad. But I simply wish to point out the errors that were made, 
because in war the effect of a few such errors may lead to very 
regrettable results. I invite your earnest consideration of them in 
order that you may in turn bring them to the attention of the 
personnel that may be entrusted to your charge. 

The above remarks have special reference to the influence upon 
war efficiency of correct military character, and to the opportunity 
of commanding officers to instruct their personnel in this respect. 
But, in addition to this, let me invite your attention to another 
opportunity, and that is to explain to your officers the great influ- 
ence which it is in their power to exert, for good or for evil, upon 
the essential support which the military forces shall receive from 
the civil population, This is a matter which concerns the people’s 
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confidence or lack of confidence in their military leaders. Much 
of this influence is exerted.through the unofficial opinions expressed. 
by officers to their civilian acquaintances, and by the reflection,of, 


these opinions in the press. That these opinions had a marked, 


influence upon the conduct of the late war there can be no doubt, 
nor can there be any doubt that this influence was detrimental. , As 
a matter of fact, it could hardly have been otherwise, because the 
great mass of such opinions must necessarily have been based upon 
incomplete information, and much even of this information was, 
necessarily erroneous, It is, of course, perfectly natural that all 
officers should have, opinions upon the conduct of a war. It is 
equally natural that some should not resist the temptation to,ex- 
press these opinions when questioned by anxious relatives. or 
civilian friends,; and ‘the opinions thus expressed appeared in many 
grotesquely mistaken editorials criticizing the strategy and conduct 
of our military forces on land and on the sea, and these editorials 
were usually based upon the expressed authority of so-called 
“experts.” You have doubtless noticed that. newspapers. never! 
quote any authority less than that.of an expert. 

I believe that few people know the extent to which public 
opinion was formed in this manner, or the extent to which such 
necessarily erroneous opinions actually influenced even many of the 
most important government officials, both in our country and. in 
allied countries. 1 have in my possession many letters upon this 
subject. Some are from leading members of the government, some 
from naval officers of various grades engaged in different branches 
of the navy’s activities, and some from civilians in various walks 
of life.. All were evidently written in entire good faith and with 
an earnest desire to correct what appeared to the writers to be 
fundamental errors of strategy or tactics, or both. Alniost none 
approved of the military conduct of the war, or expressed any 
doubt as to the soundness of the recommendations they advanced. 
If it would be proper for me,to quote these letters, I venture to 
say that there would remain in your minds no doubt as to the 
danger. of such uninformed opinions. Without exception they. 
showed an ignorance of the conditions governing the naval cam- 
paign, which was not excusable in some cases, though perfectly 
natural in others. Practically all of the criticisms and recom- 
mendations were those of naval officers, or were based upon the 
opinions of naval officers. This was not confined to our own 
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country, but was equally true of allied officers. The general im- 
pression conveyed was that’ very few naval officers had refrained 
from expressing critical opinions when questioned by acquaint- 
ances or even strangers, and that many had even volunteered their 
opinions in mixed company. A few examples will suffice to illus- 
trate 'the nature of ‘these letters. 

Perhaps the most numerous and insistent of the critics pointed 
out the crass stupidity of hunting and fighting enemy submarines 
inthe open sea, rather than capturing and destroying their bases 
or blocking their ‘egress therefrom. Others expressed similar 
opinions concerning the failure of the ‘allied navies to bombard 
the enemy back from the Belgian coast—all this in apparently 
total ignoratice of the history of naval warfare or of the fact that 
modern 'guns of heavy caliber, concealed in pits on shore, greatly 
oitfange any guns afloat. You would be surprised, Iam sure, if | 
weré to mention the names, positions, and grades of the civilian 
and naval authors of these criticisms. These were, of course, 
easily refuted ; but to me the most disquieting feature of the matter 
was the number of letters received from distressed civilians stating 
tliat such and such’ a naval officer had told them of the various 
fatal mistakes that were being made in the conduct of the war. 
These civilian letters referred for their authority to regular naval 
officers of all grades, from rear admiral to ensign, and of course 
also to officers long since retired, and to reserve officers just 
enrolled; for apparently all these classes of officers expressed 
opinions with equal confidence. As far as time would permit these 
anxious citizens were reassured; though not, however, with the 
hope of counteracting the evil, for these letters were but an indica- 
tion of the many thousands of equally distressed citizens who did 
not write, but passed on to others these opinions which eventually 
appeared in the press to influence all those who were not accus- 
tomed to thinking for themselves, that is to say, the great majority. 
The result was almost wholly erroneous information upon this 
whole subject, and one regrettable result was the paying of many 
millions of insurance against losses at sea, bombardments of coast 
cities and even bombing of inland cities. One poor mother of a 
boy serving in the destroyer forces abroad wrote a tearful letter 
imploring me not to let her beloved son starve to death.- She had 
been informed that the food supply was failing. 
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An attempt was made to reassure the public through interviews 
and letters in the press, but this had little effect in comparison with 
the great mass of information being circulated in the manner above 
indicated. The consequence was that the public was led to believe 
that the seas were swarming with submarines; that they were 
attacking our troop and merchant convoys in flotillas; that our 
coast cities would be bombarded; that submarine bases doubtless 
had been established on our side of the ocean; that fuel supplies 
had been planted on various parts of our coast ; and even, as shown 
by the darkening of New York, that submarines might bring over, 
airplanes to bomb our cities; and that these operations were being 
inflicted upon us because the leaders of the allied navies, were too 
stupid to realize that they could be successfully counteracted by 
simply destroying the submarine bases, or establishing a patrol 
lane across the Atlantic Ocean, or suspending nets or steel plates 
from the sides of all vessels, or building unsinkable, compartmented 
ships, or shooting down the submarines before they could fire their 
torpedoes, or so painting all ships as to render them quite invisible, 
and literally hundreds of other similar methods. You can readily 
imagine the effect upon the spirit of those actually engaged in this 
peculiar warfare. 

Considering the importance of a sound and confident public 
opinion supporting the military forces at the front, what is the 
lesson to be derived from all this? Manifestly, it is that all officers 
should be warned of the danger of such a condition ; and should be 
informed that it could have been avoided, or greatly minimized, if 
at the outbreak of war it had been enjoined upon all officers to 
make, each for himself, an estimate of his own situation as regards 
his opinions, about as follows: 


The Allies are fighting for their lives. They realize that they must 
prevent the enemy submarines cutting their wholly essential sea lines of 
communication, Thé responsible officials of the Allied navies are presum- 
ably able men. They at least have all of the information and experience 
available concerning the anti-submarine warfare, the conditions that govern 
it, and the military situation in general, little of which they can publish 
without giving valuable information to the enemy. Therefore, there must 
be good reason for what they have done, are now doing, or have left un- 
done.. I have practically none of this information and experience, and 
much of such as I have is probably in error. Therefore, as full and accurate 
information is essential to a correct military decision, my opinion is prob- 
ably unsound. 
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Decision —When asked for my opinion, I should have the courage to say: 
“J do not know. We should trust our leaders and their associates and do 
our best to help them to get on with the war.” 


If we can convince the great body of our officers that that is the 
logical and necessary line of conduct to adopt under war conditions, 
I can assure you that it will greatly increase the morale of our 
personnel, not to mention greatly diminish the anxiety of those 
who are charged with the responsibility for the successful opera- 
tion of our forces. 

Now I hope that I have not conveyed the impression that I have 
intended to lecture officers of your standing and experience upon 
your duties in general. I have had no such intention. But as the 
requirements of my service have afforded me certain experiences 
in war that have not been available to all of you, especially the 
experience of responsible command in its relation to widely dis- 
tributed groups of forces, it has seemed to me that some of these 
experiences might be useful to you in future. I am led to this 
conviction through having been forced by circumstances to note 
the enormous difference in the point of view of one who studies the 
relation between commanders and subordinates as an abstract 
proposition, and one who actually experiences the effect of various 
phases of this relation under the strain of responsibility in war. 

Quite apart from all question of nautical knowledge and. skill, 
[| have tried to indicate the sense of security and confidence that 
was inspired by sound military principles, and by the display of 
initiative, loyalty, and military character. I doubt whether it is 
possiblé fully to appreciate the importance of these qualities with- 
out having had actual war experience of their inestimable value. 
Under the war conditions indicated one sees them, not as abstract 
ideas, but as vitally essential forces. They mean that the com- 
mander may rest assured that he may confidently rely upon his 
responsible subordinates to use the brains and experience of their 
entire commands in carrying out their missions; that thorough 
doctrines will be developed and progressively modified to corre- 
spond to the changing phases of the local campaigns; that there 
will be harmonious working of sound organizations, complete 
loyalty to their commanders and of the latter to the central 
organization. 

If you gentlemen can succeed in implanting these fundamental 
principles firmly in the minds of your subordinates, you -will have 
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performed a service of great value to the future of the War 
College and to the fighting efficiency of our navy. 

Once the principles comprised in doctrine, initiative, loyalty and 
military character are understood, accepted and applied, an officer 
has laid the sure foundation upon which to build a sound military 
education # and; with the guidance and assistance that you are 
qualified to give, all of your officers who realize their obligations 
to the navy and to the nation will acquire this education ‘and 
thereby fit themselves for the very responsible duties of so pre- 
paring the navy in time of peace that it will at all times be ready 
for instant service in time of war. 

And now, a word as to the scope of the studies and exercises 
carried out at the college. I am aware, of course, of the prac- 
tically universal opinion that the course of one year is too short 
to permit the students to acquire a comprehensive knowledge of 
the various subjects undertaken. This is perfectly true, but it is 
a condition imposed by circumstances which we cannot now control. 
It is impracticable to lengthen the course, at least until such time 
as the Congress provides a surplus of officers to enable more 
extensive instruction to be carried out. It would be unwise to cut 
out any of the subjects which are interdependent, such as strategy, 
tactics, policy, command, and so forth. But even if all other sub- 
jects were eliminated, the field of those subjects that would remain 
is so vast that they cannot be covered, let alone digested, within 
any practicable length of course. 


The truth of the matter is that the art of war is really a life © 


study. A glance over the list of books that should be read will 
alone show this. Therefore, all that the college can hope to do is to 
establish in the minds of its students a clear conception of the 
principles involved, and to carry out such training in the applica- 
tion of these principles as time will permit. From this it follows 
that no student is at all justified in assuming that the college does, 
or possibly could, complete his military education. The course is, 
however, sufficiently comprehensive to show him how much he has 
yet to learn, and to indicate the direction and scope of the studies 
that should be pursued. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the members of the class for the 
very cordial manner in which they have cooperated with the staff 
in the interests of the college. Their attitude in this respect has 


- been that which the college desires. They have given it the benefit 
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of their various experiences in the form of constructive criticism, 


z “poth of our aims and of the methods by which we have sought to 
d attain them. As this critical attitude is necessary on the part of 
or each class in order to jar the college out of a routine into which it 
'y is liable to fall, you have very properly not allowed yourselves to 
e be influenced too much by diffidence in expressing these criticisms. 
" Had you done so, both you and the college would have been the 
d . losers, for the college is but a part of the service; the staff of 
1 to-day is recruited from the class of yesterday, and will in its turn 
y take its new members from the class of to-morrow, and the friendly 

exchange of opinions and experience is a necessary element of their 
"i development: The college of to-day is what you and your predeces- || 
. "sors have made it. Therefore the diplomas which it is my privilege q 
ri to present to you really represent what you have done for your- 
f selves. ' 
5 We have not helped you any more than you have helped us ; and, , 
b both personally and upon the part of the staff, I thank you most: i 
2 sincerely for your cooperation; and if you will tell the officers of | 
» the service with whom you may come in contact what this institu- { | 
¢ tion has meant to you, I am sure that the staff will feel that their i 
work has been amply rewarded. : | 
. May your future duty be such as to cause you to forget the more i ) 
or less strenuous work of the past year, and also any inconveniences / 
' that you may have experienced during your isolation from the 


associations and normal activities of navy life. While we shall 
i miss you sadly, we shall hope that we may be remembered as 
kindly as possible under the circumstances. 


: 
| 
} 
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A NEW METHOD IN COASTAL NAVIGATION 
By H. B. Goopwin 





Amongst the tables appended to the “ American Practical Navi- 
gator ” are two tables, 5A and 5B, which have for their object the 
determination of the distance of the ship from a fixed point of 
which two bearings have been taken, the course and distance run 
between the observations having been carefully noted. But it is 
pointed out in the body of the work that the fix obtained by two 
bearings of the same object will be in error unless the course and 
distance are correctly estimated, the course “ made good ” and the 
distance ‘‘ over the ground” being essential to accuracy in the 
result, and the utility of such tables, having regard to the difficulty 
of estimating accurately the effects of wind and current, is very 
greatly restricted. An extension of the same problem has recently 
been proposed, whereby, if a third bearing of the same object is 
added, the course “ made good ” over fhe ground may be deduced, 
upon the assumption that the speed of the ship has been uniform 
during the interval covered by the observations, and that the 
effect of wind and current has also remained fairly constant during 
the same period. Moreover, if the distance of the ship from the 
object is known at the first observation, the distance in her final 
position may be found by multiplication by means of a coefficient 
added to the tables. The new process is proposed in a little work 
of Captain Edmonds, of Sydney, Australia." The method devised 
by Captain Edmonds depends upon this hypothesis, that for a 
limited period the track of a ship under the influence of her own 
way through the water, and of the wind and possible current, may 
be represented by a straight line, and, as he points out, the problem 
may be divided into three cases: 


*Course Angle Tables. By Captain H. H. Edmonds. (Turner and Hen- 
derson, Sydney). 
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(1) When the bearings are taken at equal angular intervals. 
(2) When the intervals of time are equal, but the differences of 


bearing are unequal. 


(3) When the intervals of time and differences of bearing:are | 


both ‘unequal. 
Problems (1) and (2) may of course be regarded 


cases of the general problem of head (3). The tables required to 
deal satisfactorily with this general problem would be too bulky for 
the object in view, and the choice ‘is limited therefore to heads (1) 
and (2). Of these the author selects the former, and the method 
of procedure is to observe the bearing of an object and after a given 
time of m minutes to take.a second bearing. A third bearing of the 
same object is taken.after a further interval of n minutes, differing 


from the second by the same interval of azimuth as does 
from first, and this completes the series of observations, 


The course “ made good.” is then deduced by means of a table 


arranged somewhat as follows: 
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| 
by second | 3° a 
| . ° 
1.48 42.6 42.1 
1.44 44.2 43-4 
1.40 45.6 44.6 
1.36 4nit 43.8 
1.33 48.4 47:0 











The table, it will be seen, has two arguments, viz.: 


time in minutes divided by the second time, or m | and the common 
n 


interval of bearing. Entering the table with the approp 


of these, the inclination of the course “ made good ”’ to the first, line 


of bearing is taken out at sight, 


The general problem involved may be stated as follows: Froma 
ship steaming on a given course by compass at uniform speed the 
bearing of a lighthouse is. observed. After an interval of m 


minutes a second bearing is taken, and again after 


interval of n minutes a third bearing. If the first bearing differs 
from the second by 6°, and the second from the third 
the true course made good over the ground. 

The problem may be dealt with geometrically as follows: 


Common interval in bearing 





as special 


the second 


34° 


40.1 
41.2 
42.1 
43.2 
44.3 


The first 


riate values 


a further 


by $°, find 
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Let P be the point of which the bearings are observed, and Jet 
PA be the middle line of bearing. Through P draw a straight line 
at right angles to PA, and upon any convenient scale take PB, PC 
proportional to m, n, the numbers of minutes betwen the two pairs 
of observations. 

At P lay off angles equal to 6 and @, respectively, and through B, 
C draw BD, CE intersecting the lines of bearing for 0, ¢ in D, E. 

Then if the points D, E are joined, the straight-line DE will 
represent the true course made good over the ground. 


— 
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From the diagram given it is easy to deduce formule for finding 


‘the direction of the course made good. 


Let us suppose that the true course is inclined to the first line of 
bearing at an angle X, 
Then, from the diagram, we have 


FD=BD—FB=BD—-CE. 
Whence 
FE cot (06+X)=(m+n) cot (6+X) =m cot d—n cot ¢. 


From this equation, since m, n, 6, @ are known, quantities, 
(6+.X'), and therefore X, may be obtained. 
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With regard to the particular cases of the problem. If @=¢, 








we have ; 
m—n 
cot (@4+X)= wt cot 4 

n m 

I * — J 

= cot 6 or cot @. 

nN ——+I 

i+ m n 


From this formula it is evident that the values of X may be 


arranged in the form of a table having " or @ and 8, as argu- 
m n 


ments. An extract from such a. table has been given above. If 
m=n the formula becomes 


2m cot (04+ X )=m(cot 6—cot >), 
or 
cot (0+ X)=4(cot d—cot ¢). 


As has been already mentioned Captain Edmonds restricts his 
attention to the first of the special cases, in which the angles @, ¢, . 
representing the two changes of bearing, are equal. The alter- 
native case, in which bearings are observed at equal intervals of 
time, seems to have advantages of its own, inasmuch as it is 
obviously more simple to observe a bearing at a given moment, than 
to wait, watch in hand, at the compass, until a particular bearing 
comes on. Besides this the trouble of calculating a proportion is 
saved when the intervals are equal. In the remarks which follow, 
therefore, the second case, for equal intervals of time, will be | 
chiefly kept in view. 

i From what has been said the construction of the form of table 
bbe appropriate to this case, in which the intervals of time between the 
pairs of bearings are equal, will perhaps be sufficiently intelligible. 
On the left we have the interval in azimuth for the first and second 
Et observations, and at the top the corresponding interval between 
ay) | second and third. When, as will generally be the case, the distance 





| of ship from light is more or less accurately known at the first t 
k observation, the factor or coefficient given in the column headed 
“F,” multiplied into this distance, will give the distance ofthe h 


. 1.2 ship in her final position. The table is used in practice as follows: ' 
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INCLINATION TO FIRST LINE OF BEARING 























Difference Difference between second and third bearings 
between first 
and second J | , 
bearings 52° F 50° F 48° | F 
45 38.8 -90 40.4 -92 42.2 | 95 
40 38.4 .82 40.0 .84 41.7 .87 
38 38.0 -78 39.6 81 41.3. 1° .83 
36 37-4 +75 39.0 ‘77 40.6 | .79 
34 36.7 71 38.2 -73 39.8 +75 














F ig the factor by which the first distance from light is to be multiplied, ia order to ob- 
tain the distance in final position. 


The Eddystone light (Lat. 50° 11’ N., Long. 4° 16’ W.) bore 
due north, latitude by meridian altitude of the star Betelguese being 
49° 57’ N.. Ship steaming N. 30° E. (true) 20 knots. After 18 
minutes the light bore N. 36° W., and again 18 minutes later bore 
N. 86° W. Find the true course made good, and distance from 
light in final position. 
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Here 6=angle between first and second bearings = 36°. 
¢=angle between second and third bearings = 
86° — 36° =50°. 
From table, for 36° at side, 50° at top, X the angle of inclination 
to first bearing = 39°, and course made good is N. 39° E. 
To find the distance from light. At the first observation, ship 
being due south of light, the distance=50° 11’ N.—49° 57’ N.=14’. 
Then distance in final position=14'x F=14' x.77= 10.78 miles. 
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DEGREE OF DEPENDENCE OF THE METHOD 


The question naturally suggests itself, to what extent will errors 
in the bearings affect the accuracy of the resulting course made 
good. Such errors may be divided into three classes : 

(1) Errors affecting the whole of the bearings observed due to 
an inaccurate value of the deviation of compass. 

(2) Error in the observation of first or third bearing. 

(3) Error in the second bearing. 

With regard to the first source of error, since the value of X, 
the inclination to first line of bearing, is deduced from the differ- 
ences of bearing, and since, with the ship’s head steady upon a 
given azimuth throughout, each bearing will be affected to the 
same extent, the actual value of X is not altered. The true course 
obtained, therefore, is increased or diminished by the amount of 
error in the deviation. In the ordinary fix by cross-bearings, it 
may be observed, the place of ship obtained is affected by an error 
in deviation in much the same manner. 

In the case of the errors which come under headings (2) and 
(3) it is necessary to make a distinction for’the following reason. 
An accidental error in the first bearing will only affect the first 
difference of bearing, provided that the second bearing is correctly 
observed. Similarly first and second bearings being supposed free 
from error, an error in third bearing has to do only with the 
second difference of bearing. But an error in the second bearing 
is on a different footing, since it throws out to some extent both 
of the differences, so that if the first becomes too large, the other is 
too small, and vice versa. The effect in this case therefore is 
cumulative, and the error is of greater importance. 


EXPRESSION FOR THE ERroR IN First oR THIRD BEARING 


Let d@ represent an error in one of these, viz., in the first to be 
observed, and let dX be the consequent error in the angle of 
inclination. 

From the equation 


cot (6+ X) =4(cot 6—cot ¢) 
we obtain by differention, regarding ¢ as a constant, 


gx 2’ ~rh¢6, 





2 
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Applying this formula’ in the practical example already worked, 
we shall have 
O2fy6",, 
| 6+ X =36° +39°=75°. 

Then 
Log cosec 6 .2308 L sin (6+X) 9.9849 
2 2 
_ Log cosec? 6 4616 L sin?(6+X) 9.9698 
L, sin? (0+,X.) 9.9608 
Sum 10.4314 
: 2)2.7 
1.35 
—1 
35 
Thus the value of the expression within the brackets is .35, and 


if we wish to obtain the amount of error for 2°, or 120’, the 
tabular interval in argument, we have 


120’ X .35=42’ or .7°. 


From the table we have for first differences of bearing 36° and 
38°, second difference 50°, 


39.6° — 39° =.6°, 
and for first differences 36° and 34°, second difference, as before, 
50°, 

39° — 38.2° =.8° 


so that the mean of the two, or $(.8°+.6° ) =.7°, which is the value 
furnished by the formula. ; 

In the same way regarding ¢ as the variable, and @ as constant, 
we may obtain a similar expression for the error in third bearing. 
The effect of such accidental errors may tend to counteract one 
another, or the reverse, as the case may be. 

With regard to the important second bearing, particular care is 
possible in its observation, since it has not to be taken at a given 
moment, but the observer need not “ stop,” for the assistant stand- 
ing by to note the time of the observation, until satisfied that a 
reliable bearing of the object has been obtained. As the author of 
“Course Angle Tables ” points out in the little work in which this 
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interesting problem is for the first time presented in a simple and 
practical form, it is likely to be of great service in the navigation 
of the air. For it is a feature of the process that it is not at all 
necessary to identify on the chart the particular object observed. 
Three bearings of any mountain peak or other prominent object, 
observed from aeroplane or balloon, would suffice to determine the 
true course being made good in the one case, or the drift in the 
other. In ordinary coastal navigation the tables place a new 
power in the hands of the navigator, enabling him to gauge the 
effects of wind and current, when, as is often the case of a not 
too well lighted coast, only one light is in view. As a correspondent 
in the Nautical Magazine for the month of June, 1920, puts it: 


The Edmonds Tables are one of the very few cases where the table 
does something for you that the chart won’t—the ordinary angle on the bow 
tables are beaten by the chart in nine cases out of ten. 
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Amalgamation 
(SEE PAGE 231, WHOLE No. 216) 


Lieut. ComMANDER J. L. McGuican, U. S. Navy.—“ The principle is 
well established that a homogeneous squadron of vessels can operate more 
efficiently than a heterogeneous one.’ The principle being accepted as a 
maxim, the essayist concludes that it can be applied to personnel. The 
reasoning used is very deceptive. The principle stated is one applying 
only to material of a very specific nature. If the scope of the principle 
is enlarged by substituting “fleet” for “squadron,” the narrowness is at 
once apparent for it is common knowledge that dreadnoughts can operate 
more efficiently if accompanied by destroyers and air scouts than if not 
so accompanied. The principle as stated being of a very specific nature 
and not germane to the conclusion; the conclusion is of necessity wrong. 

“The construction corps follows this same line up to a certain point. 
They have a common Naval Academy training, an early sea experience, 
and are sent ashore for special training. Here the homogeneity stops.” 
Many eminent authorities think that this homogeneity should stop before 
it does. 

The following is quoted from an article in “ Engineering” by S. V. 
Goodall, R.C. N.C. M. B. E., on “ The Construction Corps of the U. S. 
Navy”: ) . 

“The advantages of this common course for midshipmen who are to 
become engineer, gunnery, torpedo, navigating, watch officers or naval 
constructors, are that for the first four years of their service all these 
officers are subject to the same strict discipline and learn that, whatever 
branch they may serve in later, their work is for the general good of the 
navy. As a result, they all have a similar outlook, and later in life there 
exists between the various branches a feeling of fellowship making for 
cooperation and smooth working. Actual service afloat during the period 
of training is a very valuable experience for the future naval constructor. 
The disadvantages appear to the author to be that the future executive 
officer gives an unnecessarily large amount of his time to the study of 
naval construction and allied subjects, while the future naval constructor 
gives too much of his time to matters which, although of interest, are not 
essential in the practice of his profession. As the average age at entry is 
17 to 18 years, specialization is deferred to an unduly late period. While 
it may be claimed that this results in the possession of a broader outlook, 
such an advantage is dearly purchased at the cost of lack of intimate 
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knowledge. In a course covering so many subjects, it is inevitable that 
the knowledge obtained of many subjects is a mere smattering. This is 
particularly so in the case of practical instruction in the workshops. The 
authorities do not claim that they attempt to produce a skilled mechanic, 
but it is doubtful whether the time given is sufficient to enable a graduate 
to have that knowledge which, in the case of a naval constructor, is essen- 
tial for the efficient performance of duties which are bound to devolve upon 
him during his service career. Moreover, in obtaining this limited know- 
ledge of practical work in the workshops of an academy instead of those 
of a dockyard or such-like’ establishment, he loses the opportunity of 
making that intimate acquaintance with workmen which is invaluable to 
him later.” 

The naval constructors of the British Navy are given no sea training. 
British naval constructors start their training at the age of 14 and finish 
their’ studies at 22 or 23, the age at which our constructors start their 
specialization. ‘There have appeared in English periodicals quotations from 
prominent British naval constructors stating that they were considering 
the possible adoption of some of the features that we use in the training 
of our construction corps officers. The advisability of sending older offi- 
cers to sea as first lieutenants is not even hinted at. 

The percentage of civilian naval architects who go to sea for periods of 
sea training is so small that it is negligible and the percentage 1s yet 
smaller of those who have had as much training at sea as the officers of 
the’ construction corps. 

The essayist remarks that “They .... do not remain in active touch 
with seagoing conditions, and inevitably drift away from the common 
general interest, towards a special or corps interest. They nominally 
pursue their specialty ashore, but actually, only a very small per cent of 
them are engaged in duties which fully utilize their special training, most 
of them being employed in general hull division work at navy yards and 
inspection duty.” 

Consider the detail of officers of the construction corps down to includ- 
ing the Naval Academy class of 1914, as of January 1, 1921: 


15—Navy Department. 

42—Navy yards. 

12—Superintending constructors 
and inspectors. 

2—Sea. 

5—Special duty. 


It is hard to conceive how the present scant supply of officers of the 
construction corps could be shifted in their duties so that their specialized 
training could be more fully utilized. In the past, requests for detail of 
officers to the War College as student officers and to the Naval Academy as 
instructors have not been filled for lack of officers. The advantages that 
would be derived from these assignments would far outweigh any possible 
advantages due to assignments as first lieutenants of battleships. 
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A great part of the work of the construction corps is taken up with the 
study of the failures of material, which for the designer and repair man 
is the very best training possible. The first lieutenant of a ship comes into 
contact only with the failures of that ship; the repairer on shore comes into 
contact with the failures of many ships. 

The idea is conveyed that general hull division work at navy yards, or 
inspection duty is not what a naval constructor is specially trained for. 
The essayist is evidently ‘misinformed as to the training that a naval 
constructor receives. 

The essayist remarks irrelevantly, “ There is nothing in the world that 
takes the place of practical sea experience.” It might be questioned 
“takes the place of practical sea experience” for what? “ Vain-glorious 
men are the scorn of wise men, the admiration of fools; the idol:of para- 
sites, and the slaves of their own vanity.” 

It is emphasized that officers of the construction corps are, handicapped 
because they do not go to sea. Are they handicapped as designers, as 
inspectors, or as navy yard operators? 

The function of operating is often confused with design. There is 
such a marked difference in the psychological requirements of attention, 
retention, association, perception, memory, imagination, instinct and rea- 
soning in a designer and an operator, which is illustrated by women chauf- 
feurs who are very attentive and instinctive and who are good chauffeurs, 
but who lack the other qualities mentioned and who would be total losses 
as designers. e 

Consider the case of the average officer of the construction corps. As 
an average he graduates at 22 years, plus one year at sea and three years 
at postgraduate work, which puts ltim at the age of 26 when he completes 
his postgraduate work. Usually he is sent to a navy yard for'a period 
of about four years. The work of the yard is roughly divided into:  In- 
side, shop, and outside. The policies of training vary, but in general he 
is given something like one-third of the four years in each branch so that 
he can become familiar with office procedures, naval practices ashore, 
industrial supply problems, drafting procedures, docking, repair work, 
shop practices, management, plant equipment, etc. While productive work 
is done, a great deal of time is spent in education and in general it may 
be said that the major part of his time up to the age of 30 has been spent 
in education. At this period he particularly lacks design experience and 
knowledge of shop practices. The logical thing to do is to send him to the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair, assistant to a superintending construc- 
tor, or’to another navy yard, and this is what is usually done. After this 
four years of duty he is then of some worth ashore and to detail him as 
a first lieutenant aboard a battleship would only serve to give that battle- 
ship a poor first lieutenant and deprive some shore establishment of a 
valuable man. How would submarines, destroyers, etc., fare in the assign- 
ment of officers of the construction corps to sea duty as first lieutenants? 

The propelling machinery of our latest ships and a great deal of the 
electrical’ and ordnance work is not designed by our seagoing specialists. 
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We are fortunate in having many specialists in our industrial plants, 
who, while they do not take regular tours at sea, can appreciate the value 
of their specialty and apply it to our naval problems, producing such 
results as the electric drive. In the design of hulls we have no civilian 
specialists to turn to for aid and so if we wish to keep ahead or even 
abreast of the other navies of the world we must depend on our construc- 
tion corps. 

It might be of interest for the essayist to know that preparing rollers and 
aligning roller paths is usually considered as difficult and exacting a job 


The writer agrees with the essayist that sea duty for officers of the 
construction corps would have a beneficial effect. This sea duty should 
be confined to special duty (such as target practices) and to staff duty. 
It is not believed that sea duty as first lieutenants would eliminate any of 
the “so-called friction” nor by such details would designs be bettered or 
navy yards improved. 


Leadership 
(See Pace 323. WHoLE No. 217) 
AND 
The Soul of the Service 
(SEE PAGE 351, WHOLE No. 217) 


Rear ApmiraAt H, O. Stickney, U. S. Navy.—Captain Jessop’s article 
touches a phase ef service need second to none in importance at the present 
time. The great expansion of commissioned personnel has: made it in- 
evitable that but a small proportion of it can now be considered well 
grounded in the rudiments of the profession, or experienced in the art of 
handling men—whether subordinate officers or enlisted men. There are, 
unfortunately, many who fail to realize that officers require “ handling” 
as well as does the man before the mast. Given an unhappy officer per- 
sonnel, it is unnecessary to seek further for the cause of inefficiency. As 
Jessop well says: “The efficiency of the navy must always rest on the 
attitude of mind of the commissioned personnel” to an extraordinary 
degree. 

I would not stress, however, the occasional changes in methods of teach- 
ing discipline at the Naval Academy. My impressions of that institution, 
gained during undergraduate days, and six subsequent years while there 
at the other end of the pencil, convinced me that if the service lived up to 
the splendid traditions inculcated at Annapolis, we should have little to fear 
in the crucial test of battle. Occasional changes in method are like breeding 
in new blood; not a bad idea. Only, it is an evil example that Annapolis 
cannot, for lack of time, teach thoroughness. 

Owing to the great scarcity of older officers the young graduate is thrust 
upon his own resources at the moment when his diploma is, likewise (in 
some cases), thrust upon him. Need exists to-day to revert as soon as it 
becomes possible to the old time custom of making the new officer serve 
as junior officer of the watch and junior division officer. By all means, let 
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our aim be to make the first one or two years after graduation periods of 
real practical instruction—with thoroughness the keynote. But let us see 
to it that young and old alike are freed from‘hidebound adherence to the 
professional opinions of their seniors, which still is too much in favor. I 
know of one case where the gunnery officer of a ship “got in bad” with 
I can’t say how many seniors simply because he complained in a routine 
report that certain instructions for drills were faulty; and he only escaped 
by a hair’s breath being disciplined. We must distinguish far better than this 
between real breaches of discipline and professional criticism. The latter 
should be encouraged; if the criticism is unintelligent it doesn’t harm the 
object—why, in the name of common sense, try to discipline or “ squelch” 
the critic? If we discourage it we shackle the brains of the service until 
they finally come to enjoy being dormant. 

It would be economy to put ships out of commission, if need be, to obtain 
enough experienced officers to teach the young idea—both at Annapolis 
and during the short period of instruction to follow. 

We can not hope to return to a normal state of affairs for several years, 
but our aim should be ultimately to devote one post graduate year, possibly. 
two, to intensive practical instruction—not like the old “two years cruise” 
with its haphazard methods—but a period of real practical work carried out 
methodically, with an examination which will affect class standing at the 
end of it. There was mighty little instruction during the “two years 
cruise.” There was but one good reason for abolishing that cruise—viz.: 
it had become impracticable to carry out the object of it—+. e¢., instruction— 
because of scarcity of officers. If this scarcity can ever be overcome, why 
not go back to it? 

The writer of “ The Soul of the Service” probably had exceptional op- 
portunities on his cruise. His experience sounds good to me. 

We are prone to pat ourselves on the back and think we are “good 
enough ”’—or maybe we believe we are better than the other fellow. Stop, 
and think! How many times have you not seen mistakes made in maneu- 
vers, or on the game board, that would have spelled defeat in battle? But 
you yourself might have done worse. 

And remember that we were not put to the test in the Great War. 

Who can study the reports of the Battle of Jutland without seeing the 
lost opportunities that must have caused bitter tears—shed in private per- 
haps, but none the less bitter? Would we have done any better? Who was 
to blame? No single individual was to blame, nor two, nor twenty. And 
it was fault of preparation as well as execution. 

It should make each one of us give anxious thought—and realize more 
fully how stupendous is the problem that leads up to but one real solution— 
the battle. 

The preliminary teaching at Annapolis, the fostering of many fine quali- 
ties of character, persistent practice of the best methods—experimentation— 
thoroughness—all this it is important for us to dedicate ourselves to anew 
if we would count ourselves the best. 
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I have reserved for the postscript, so to speak, a few remarks on that 
splendid paper “ Leadership.’ You can not read it without feeling that it 
contains the ABC of success. Practice and apply the rules so aptly phrased 
by Commander Parker to the conditions touched upon by Captain Jessop, 
and there shall result such an increase in the efficiency of our navy as has 
never yet been seen. Yes, we know the rules, but we too often fail to 
apply them. 
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U. S. NAVAL. INSTITUTE 
SECRETARY’S NOTES 


Life, regular and associate, 5436. New mem- 
rs, 102. Resignations, 7. Dropped, 3. Deaths 5: 
Rear Admiral F. H. Bailey, U. S. N. 
Captain W. E. Lewis, U. S. N. R. F. . 
Lieutenant Frank McGlothlen, U.S. N. 
Mr. J. J. McCook. 
Mr, J. C. Drake. 
Practically. the whole service receives the benefit of the PrRo- 
 CEEDINGS yet many officers, who read it monthly, are not members 
and therefore contribute nothing to the support of the Institute. 
Members are requested to urge non-members to join. Publication 
costs are now so high that the Institute is carrying a large monthly 
loss. The cost, per member, however, decreases with an increase 
in membership. 


Membership € 


The annual dues ($3.00) for the year 1921 are now 
Dues payable. 

Regular and associate members of the U. S. Naval 
Institute are subjected to the payment of the annual dues until the 
date of the receipt of their resignation. 


Discussion of articles published in the Pro- 
Discussions cEEDINGS is cordially invited. Discussions ac- 
cepted for publication are paid at one-half the 

rate for original articles, or about $2.25 a page. 


All members are urged to keep the Secretary and 

Address Treasurer informed of the address to which Pro- 

of CEEDINGS are to be sent, and thus insure their receipt. 

Members Members and subscribers are urged to notify the 

Secretary and Treasurer promptly of the non-receipt 

of ProcEEDINGS, in order that tracers may be started. The issue 
is completed by the 15th of each month. 
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The Institute Book Department will supply any 

Book obtainable book, of any kind, at retail price, post- 

Department age prepaid. The trouble saved the. purchaser 

through having one source of supply for all books, 

should be considered. The cost will not be greater and sometimes 
less than when obtained from dealers. 

The Boat Book, 1920, and the Landing Force and Small Arms 
Instructions, 1920, are now ready for issue. The price of the 
former is 50 cents per copy, and of the latter, $1.00 per copy. 

In the early part of the summer, the Institute will publish three 
books, bearing the following titles: “ The Aircraft Hand Book,” 
by Lieut. Albert Tucker (C.C.), U. S. Navy; “ How to Preserve 
Your Boiler,” by Capt. E. P. Jessop, U. S. Navy, and “ Composi- 
tion for Naval Officers,” by Professors Stevens and Alden, Dept., 
of English, U. S. Naval Academy. 

The prices of these books will be announced later. 


The Institute desires articles of interest to all branches 

Articles of the service, including the Reserve Force. Attention 

is invited to the fact that the submission of articles is not 

limited to members, and that authors receive due compensation for 
articles accepted for publication. 


The attention of authors of articles is called to 

Reprints of | the fact that the cost to them of reprints other 

Articles than the usual number furnished, can be greatly 

reduced if the reprints are struck off while the 

article is in press. They are requested to notify the Secretary 

and. Treasurer of the number of reprints desired when the article 

is submitted. Twenty copies of reprints are furnished authors 
free of charge. 


Authors. of articles submitted are urged to fur- 

Illustrations nish with their manuscript any illustrations they 

may have in their possession for such_ articles. 

The Institute will gladly co-operate in obtaining such illustrations 
as may be suggested by authors. 

Original photographs of objects and events which may be of 

interest to our readers are also desired, and members who have 
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opportunities to obtain such photographs are requested to secure 
them for the Institute. 


Whole Nos. 6, 7, 10, 13, 14, 15, 17, 144, 146, 147 and 
Notice 173 of the ProcEEDINGs are exhausted ; there are so many 
calls for single copies of these numbers that the Institute 
offers to pay for copies thereof returned in good condition at the 
rate of 75 cents per copy. 
ANNAPOLIS, Mp., April, r92r. 
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FRANCE 


THE FreNcH NAvaAt ProspL—EM.—To those matter-of-fact Frenchmen who 
are concerned solely with results and efficiency, the recent debate on the 
Budget de la Marine, despite its many good points, cannot be said to give 
complete satisfaction. No doubt it proved the means of showing to the 
world that France, in the midst of her tremendous financial difficulties 
resulting from Boche aggression, does not entertain any thought of relin- 
quishing her traditional role on the sea, and that she intends, by and by, 
to forge her way anew to the fore, as commanded by her vital interests. 
Whilst Germany and other Continental Powers may see in maritime power 
a road to conquest, France must be at all times in a position to maintain 
safe communications with her colonial empire, under penalty of losing 
in a few months the fruit of centuries of work and sacrifices, and of putting 
her very national existence in jeopardy. Side by side with aggressive 
Germania, that will continue to be a source of deadly peril—a nation of 
under 40,000,000 threatened by one of over 60,000,000—the colonies of 
France constitute her principal asset of superiority. Her hope is the sea, 
over which she pictures hundreds of thousands of reinforcements coming 
to her rescue in the hour of need, together with inexhaustible material help 
and supplies. This is a novel view of the French naval problem, to which 
ex-Minister Sandry called the attention of the Chamber; without her 
colonies France is powerless to successfully wage war on the Continent. 
Thus her situation, under the new conditions of warfare, has come to re- 
semble partly that of England, and the acknowledgment of this fait nouveau 
by the Chamber is gratifying to French believers in sea power. 

But where the “discussion du Budget de la Marine” has proved rather 
disappointing to naval observers is in the apparently hopeless divergence of 
the views that were expressed as to the new conditions of sea warfare and 
as to the maritime needs of France. Apart from the worthless opinions 
thrust into the debate by grossly-ignorant députés such as the Bolshevist 
member Goude, who exclaimed, “ Aucun cuicassé anglais n’a pu prendre la 
mer sans étre torpille” (no English battleship was able to put to sea with- 
out being torpedoed )—a ridiculous assertion promptly refuted by Le Cour 
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Grandmaison, it is obvious that those orators who, like Minister Guisthau, 
Admiral Guépratte, Le Cour Grandmaison, de Chappedelaine, and Dupuy, 
spoke with competence and authority, fail to view the naval problem of 
to-morrow in quite the same light; and what is written and said outside 
of Parliament confirms the fact that, although two and a half years have 
elapsed since the cessation of armed hostilities, French naval students are 
still unable to see eye to eye as to the true meaning of the lessons of the 
war. The section Historique, of which so much was expected, has, for the 
lack of a military brain at the head, been nothing more up to the present 
than an academy of pleasant and scholarly verbiage and literature, without 
any influence on the opinion of the leading circles of the service, and there 
prevails in the renovated Conseil Superieur, that same interesting variety 
of views that led to such animated “ seances”” within the last few years, and 
that have heretofore prevented a satisfactory and final programme being 
adopted and placed in hand. In truth, there are symptoms of similar un- 
certainty in the counsels of the British and American Admiralties, with 
this difference, however, that the London and Washington naval authorities 
are “up and doing,” and obtaining substantial results, whereas the Rue 
Royale can only show good intentions and fine projects as its raison d’étre 
within the last three years—though some startling change may shortly 
take place in the French naval stagnation, if the energetic Minister 
Guisthau has his own way. 

Yet there can be no all-round efficiency, no rational investment of the 
maritime budget without an official naval doctrine, that is without a con- 
sensus of opinion among naval men as to the characters of the contests 
of to-morrow and as to the special needs of France. In other terms, those 
responsible for the shipbuilding policy and for the preparation for war 
must ever have present in their minds, as a guiding star, the aims under- 
lying the naval armaments of their country, and, as noted by Admiral 

arrieus, “cet objectif doit étre concret,” namely, the naval policy must 
supply the direct antidote to the main dangers likely to arise from the oft- 
changing international situation. French naval men have long envied the 
esprit de suite and continuity of efforts that marked the building up of the 
supreme British Navy, in striking contrast to the successive crazes and 
spasmodic efforts that brought about the ups and downs of the Marine 
Républicane, and have caused such a waste of expenditure and talent—for 
up to the war no navy could compare for inventive genius with the French, 
that had done pioneer work in every branch, though since then the palm of 
invention has passed to the British side. Superior constructional merit, 
even superior finances are apt to become wasted assets without a well- 
defined and stable naval object towards which all thoughts and efforts must 
perseveringly strive; the parallel development of the French and German 
navies from 1900 to 1914 offers a convincing illustration of this truth. 
With a much smaller expenditure, with inferior human resources, but with 
unity and stability in the direction, von Tirpitz managed in 15 years to 
create a war fleet outwardly very much superior to the French. Again, 
the only period within the last 50 years when the Republican marine could 
be said to be making headway and regaining the ground formerly lost is 
from 1910 to 1914, when the Lapeyrére naval programme embodied the 
“Doctrine Navale” preached by Admls. Daveluy and Darrieus, was ac- 
cepted by the bulk of naval men, and faithfully and vigorously carried out 
by the successive Ministers Lapeyrére, Delcassé, and Baudin. Then French 
yards came up very nearly to British standards of construction, excelled 
German competitors, and slowly but surely France was forging her path 
to her traditional rank. The drawback of that pre-war Doctrine Navale 
was that it was too narrow in its scope, fleet action being deemed the all- 
in-all of sea warfare. Yet its marvellous influence on the efficiency of the 
Gallic Fleet is undeniable. 

To-day a novel, up-to-date, and broad-minded Doctrine Navale is the 
urgent need of the moment. Our eminent constructors need it to guide 
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their “ recherches” and experiments, and our go-ahead officers de vaisseau 
to eficiently train their crews for the real thing. The very composition of 
the British fleets—so very different from pre-war conditions—and what is 
known of the tactical exercises on totally novel lines recently conducted 
by war-tried English squadron commanders have convinced French naval 
observers of the tremendous lead the British naval authorities have gradu- 
ally and silently acquired on the most vital point in sea affairs, viz., they 
have made up their minds and have found their way, whereas the French 
are seeking theirs, being in the meantime condemned to inertia and stag- 
nation. The inferior croiseurs légers and destroyers of the 1918-19 pro- 
gramme, that would have suited a minor navy, showed the absence of 
clear views, and also of true efficiency, in high quarters. To slavishly copy 
others has always been a sign of decline and mediocrity in any navy. It 
has always been a rule for navies with strong vitality within to boldly strike 
forward on ways of their own: vide, the British Navy under Lord Fisher, 
the French Marine just before the 1870 war and under Admiral Aube; 
and now the American Navy. And progress of this sort, of course, requires 
two conditions, viz., the existence of a naval doctrine together with strong 
will at the head. 

The recent exchange of views between Parliamentary experts gives the 
impression that, under the outward conflict of persons and ideas, a new 
French naval doctrine is in the making. Even the partisans of an efficient 
battle fleet let it be implicitly understood that the revolution accomplished 
in the conditions of sea warfare and the possibility of the narrow European 
seas peing. controlled by aerial and submarine flotillas have modified in 
toto the French naval problem, and would enable France to defend her 
coasts and eventually act offensively against her neighbors, without the 
need of a superior battle force. Hence the unanimous request in favor 
of strong seaplane and submarine flotillas that are to compose our “ premiére 
igne de défense” on the water, and the little enthusiasm evinced for the 
completion of the half-completed Normandies, the fate of which cannot yet 
be considered to be finally settled. 

At the same time, all experts of influence are agreed France must con- 
tinue to keep the premier Continental battle force in the Mediterranean as 
a safeguard for her African possessions and an insurance against inter- 
national friction. Bizerta, Oran, and Dakar are to be held strongly, and 
cross-Mediterranean aerial service developed at all costs. 

As to the characteristics of the French capital ship of to-morrow, great 
divergence of views prevails. Admiral Guépratte favors battle cruisers. 
Speed and calibre, he claims, are the essential factors of victory. Appar- 
ently he advocates 7.6-inch weapons for light cruisers, and 18-inch guns for 
battle cruisers, which means extreme displacements, It is only right to say 
that leading constructors hold that, if the “ cuirassé de demain” is to be, it 
will be a heavily-armored and practically unsinkable mastodon. Interesting 
designs are known to have been prepared in this direction. On the other 
hand, Mons. Dupuy, President of the Marine Committee, prophesies the 
construction de “petits dreadnoughts de 15,000 tonnes!” | Admiral 

ienaimé, whom the war has confirmed in his admiration of the battleship, 
“roi des mers,” wants more and more armament and protection. The 
relative weight of broadside remains the true criterion of worth in his 
opinion—The Naval and Military Record, March 16, 1921. 


Tue Frencu Feet In 1921.—The pre-war naval situation has been com- 
pletely changed as the twofold result of the victory of the Allies and of 
aerial and submarine developments, although Great Britain still retains the 
first place, if not on paper, at any rate in reality, when is considered the 
efficiency of her striking force immediately available for action against all 
comers, together with the unique advantage that is derived from the well- 
seeped British points d’appui to be found in every ocean. For if the war 
has shown anything, it is the determining value of range and mobility, and 
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consequently of well-appointed strategic bases. Even without a battle fleet, 
and merely by virtue of fast cruisers and adequate aerial and torpedo 
flotillas distributed in her oversea strongholds along the commercial ' seq 
routes of the world, England could at will do away with the safe communi- 
cations of any other Power. In this respect she has benefited by the recent 
revolution in the conditions of warfare more than any other navy, though 
France comes next to Great Britain in the matter of strategic assets, and 
it is this fait nouveau that renders even the diminished French Navy of 
to-day of far greater weight in the balance than appears on the surface, 
United together, Britain and France can control every sea, Bizerta com- 
chevy, tas and Gibraltar, Dakar filling the gap between Gibraltar and 
Cape Town, and the splendid roadstead of Diégo-Suarez (Madagascar) 
making up for the deficiencies of Mauritius harbors, whilst Tahiti Island, 
in the Mid-Pacific, together with Noumea, has a strategic future. 

The relative value of the French Navy is measured not only by the num- 
ber of heavy guns it can array, but also and chiefly by the radius of action 
and offensive capabilities of its ports militaires and colonial points d’appui. 
It is the realization of this truth that has led to the recent change in the 
methods of the Paris Admiralty that prefer “une flotte réduite comme 
nombre, mais vivante et constamment préte au combat” to a large paper 
fleet, half-manned and half-trained, such as it was under the administration 
of the good-intentioned Ministers Leygues and Landry. Our latest Minis- 
ter of Marine, the able M. Guisthau, is anxious to have in commission, and 
with full complements on board, only really warworthy units. Unfortu- 
nately. with the extremely rapid changes now taking place in naval archi- 
tecture, it is not so easy to decide as to the degree of efficiency of a given 
class of dreadnoughts, especially as the war performances of relatively 
weakly-gunned German ships at Jutland somewhat served to confuse the 
ideas of naval students—though the judicious remark is being made here 
that, had British 13.5-inch guns fought the war with their present shells, 
Jutland results would have been very different, and England would have 
reaped the full benefit of her superior calibres. 

Therefore, with the experimental tests of projectiles now being made by 
all great navies, it would be a mistake to take it for granted that in future 
contests superior quality of shells might be able to make up for any in- 
feriority in calibre. Also, the eminent ingénieur Laubeuf and most of 
our artillery experts agree in considering 12-inch-gunned dreadnoughts 
as being unfit for the first line of battle, both by reason of their obsolete 
armament and of their insufficient protection, with the consequence that 
the French Navy only possesses three “cuirassés de premier rang,” viz., 
Bretagne, Lorraine, and Provence, and Italy none.. Admiral Bienaimé is 
not quite so exacting in his estimate of battleship worth, and believes the 
12-inch gun will have a say for some time to come, up to the advent of 
super-15-inch weapons. .The American Navy he classes first (on paper 
with a total broadside of 246,000 kilogr.; then come Great Britain, wit 
221,000 kilos; Japan, with 201,000 kilos; France, with 35,000 kilos; and, 
lastly, Italy, with 24,600 kilos. Truly, tremendous is the come down of 
France,, which was estimated in 1914, reckoning the five Normandies, to be 
superior to both the United States and Japan. If broadside weight meas- 
ures sea power, the war has crippled the French Navy, indeed. Still, as 
urged by Admiral Guépratte, no hard and fast rule ought to guide France 
in the discarding of her older ships; her needs are not those of Great 
Britain. The latter is perfectly right in discarding 12-inch dreadnoughts: 
every advance in the standard of fighting units is to the advantage of the 
richer or superior power, and for ocean work there is no’ doubt about’ the 
12-inch being obsolete. In the Mediterranean, however, where Italy main- 
tains in commission remarkably-armed but rather poorly-protected battle- 
ships, the four 18,000-ton Voltaires represent for a few years to comeé'a 
substantial fighting value which it would be unwise to throw away “ pour 
suivre une mode étrangére.” 
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Minister Guisthau’s plan d’armement modifies completely the composition 
of the fleet, such as it had been established by his predecessor, and the 
change will benefit considerably the fighting power of the Flotte Frangaise 
that will see, in the current year, every battle-worthy unit in full commis- 
sion, on a war footing, and placed under the best conditions for efficient 
training. Instead of being half-manned, or in the reserve, the seven 24,000- 
ton Bretagne, Provence, Lorraine, France, Courbet, Jean Bart, and Paris 
are to be completely manned all the year round, with permanent officers 
and crews on board, undergoing the same training in gunnery, anti-torpedo, 
and anti-aerial exercises, though, for a few months to come, they will un- 
avoidably be separated, the Provence being flagship in the Levant, with 
the. six-funnelled croiseurs cuirassés Guinet, Rousseau, and Renan; the 
Lorraine and Bretagne to be in dockyard hands for modernizing purposes, 
the Courbet to be ‘ Ecole de Canonnage,” the Paris, France, and Jean Bart 
composing the division d’entrainement, together with the 12 refitted 800-ton 
destroyers of French construction, Casque, Mehl, Bisson, Bouclier, Roux, 
Mangini, Magon, Cémeterre, Bory, Lucas, Protet, and Garnier, a few avisos 
porte-avions, and a submarine flotilla. 

There will be, moreover; in Levant, the 28-knot and 5000-ton Strasbourg 
(ex-German), shortly to be ready, 8 avisos or'canonniéres, together with 
the 12 Japanese-built destroyers of the Algerien class of 700 tons. Adding 
stibstantially to French power in the Middle Sea, there will be the gradually 

wing aerial, torpedo, and mining flotillas of Toulon, Bizerta; Corsica, 
San At present based in the Tunisian stronghold there are 8 destroyers 
of the Lansquenet class and a dozen submarines of 500 to 600 tons, without 
mentioning gunboats and small auxiliaries. 

‘The Tricolour is to be more worthily represented in the Atlantic. The 
obsolete 10,000-ton Marseillaise, that is to share the fate of her sister-ship, 
Amiral Aube, just condemned, will shortly be replaced by the faster and 
stronger Michelet, of 12,570 tons and 23 knots, that proved the most re- 
liable of our croiseurs cuirassés in the course of the war, mainly owing to 
the fact that she is fitted with excellent small-tube boilers. The Michelet 
is, of course, out of date, and would fall an easy prey to any battle cruiser. 
She may be compared with the ill-fated armored cruisers of von Spee. 
Yet she is a ‘well-designed, robust roomy ship, and imposing enough to 
show the flag with dignity. For at least two years to come there will be no 
cruisers in the American Navy quite capable of catching her; and, on the 
other hand, she could more than hold her own against such opponents as 
the fine and more up-to-date British Raleighs. These are considerations 
that justify the decision of Minister Guisthau. The Division volante de 
l'Atlantique is'to further include the 10,000-ton croiseur cuirassé Gueydon, 
the 29-knot Mets (ex-German), and the 1200-ton gunboats. Antares, 
Régulus, Cassiopée, and Ville d’ys. This heterogeneous collection of ships 
is merely intended to show the flag and to do police work on the West 
African coast and on the Newfoundland and Iceland fishing grounds. In 
the Far East the 10,000-ton Montcalm will continue to act as flagship of 
Rear-Admiral Thomine, whilst the 1200-ton Bellatrix will have Madagascar 
as headquarters. On the whole, France is seen to be poorly represented 
in distant waters. No wonder it is the intention of Minister Guisthau to 
add to the prestige of the Tricolour by sending dreadnought divisions on 
distant cruises. Many are of opinion that the 18,000-ton V oltaires, that are 
excellent ships in their way, ought to be commissioned in place of the make- 
believe croiseurs cuirassés of 10,000, 12,600, and 14,000 tons, most of which 
have lost much of their speed, and which are extremely costly in upkeep. 
And as words are everything in France, since the 17-knot Gueydon and 
the 14-knot Cassard are deemed to be croiseurs, the 20-knot V oltaires 

ve every right to be baptized croiseurs de bataille. At least they would 
not, like the Renan Ernest, or Michelets, be at the mercy of a single tor- 
pedo or big shell. 
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With stable crews on board, improved armament and protection, the 
seven 24,000-ton French dreadnoughts will make up “la flotte la plus for- 


midable de la Méditerranée occidentale,” as advocated in the Chamber, at — 


least so far as gun-power is concerned. Unfortunately, guns nowadays are 
not everything, and should war ever break out in the Middle Sea, the main 
say will belong to aerial and torpedo flotillas, and much would depend on 
the offensive capabilities of the Provence, Corsica, and Tunisia aerial and 
submarine bases —The Naval and Military Record, Mch. 23, 1921. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Lorp Lee on Nava Poticy.—The speech delivered by Lord Lee, First. 


Lord of the Admiralty, at the annual dinner of the Institution of Naval 
Architects, was the shrewdest and most statesmanlike utterance on naval 
policy which has been heard for many a long day. Among the various 
questions it brought under review the most important were the Admiralty’s 
decision as to new construction, and the keen desire of his Majesty’s Goy- 
ernment to work hand in hand with the United States in safeguarding the 
freedom of the seas. As to the first, there can no longer be any doubt that 
the balance of naval opinion is heavily on the side of the big ship. Only 
one flag officer who served afloat in the late war is to be found in the ranks 
of the “antis.” The navy as a whole considers the battleship to be an 
essential unit of the fleet, and, in view of this virtual unanimity of profes- 
sional opinion, there is no escape from the obligation of laying down new 
vessels. Lord Lee's argument, that if we must rest content with a smaller 
navy, it is more than ever imperative that the navy should be of the very 
highest quality in regard to its material as well as to its personnel, is un- 
answerable. To proceed on any other assumption would, as he reminds 
us, imperil that most precious possession—the moral and spirit of the 
British Navy. That a convincing case for the big ship must have been made 
out is obvious, but it is to be hoped that a digest of the evidence, not 
necessarily the technical details, on which the verdict is based will soon be 
made public. We notice that the anti-battleship spokesmen are becoming 
more violent and illogical as the failure of their propaganda manifests 
itself. Sir Percy Scott would have us believe that the sea lords who have 
advised in favor of battleship construction are either fools or knaves, for 
it would be sheer knavery to let the country in for such heavy expenditure 
were it known to be unnecessary. But the public is really not interested 
in Sir Percy’s private feuds with the Admiralty. It believes that officers wha 
held high commands at sea throughout the war are in a better position than 
armchair critics to determine the future needs of the navy; and it does not 
forget that Sir Percy’s forecast in 1914 of what the submarine would do 
against the battleship was completely refuted by war experience. 

A One-Power Standard.—It is quite true, as Lord Lee told his hearers, 
that this country has never accepted in the past a claim to equality at sea 
put forward by any other power. We refused to treat with Germany on 
any such basis, and rightly held it to be a maximum concession when we 
agreed to the 16—10 ratio of strength. The fact that our government has 
twice affirmed in the most formal way its acceptance for the future of a 
one-power standard is convincing proof of its desire to avoid a naval com- 
petition with the United States. This desire is shared by the entire British 
people, and we believe that it is reciprocated by the bulk of the American 
people. Too much should not be made of the “ raging, tearing propaganda ” 
which is persistently carried on by disgruntled hyphenates of German aad 
Trish origin. At the same time Lord Lee demurs to the view that this 
Anglo-Americar naval position should not be discussed because war with 
America is “unthinkable.” The subject, as he says, is one about which 
we should be thinking night and day, with the fixed intention of making it 
impossible. To the American Government he conveyed a broad hint of 
his readiness to discuss, at Washington if need be, the preliminaries to a 
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mutual agreement which would rule out any chance of shipbuilding rivalry 
now or in the future. We earnestly hope that a conference with this object 
in view can be arranged, and that at an early date. In this country all 
parties and all classes would support the government in taking such steps 
as may be feasible to protect our interests and‘at the same time to banish 
ofice and for all the possibility of an insane and fratricidal conflict. 

Nation and Navy.—Last week’s debate on the navy estimates quite dis- 
posed of the legend that the country, impoverished as it is, would shrink 
from the cost of keeping up an adequate navy. The strongest criticism of 
the Admiralty program was not that it went too far, but that it did not 
go far enough. In no quarter was any tendency displayed to refuse the 
navy the means of keeping efficient and ready. The impression received 
by many who followed the debate was that the Admiralty would have got 
more had they asked for it. Both Col. Archer-Shee and Sir F. Banbury 
were cheered when they urged the government not to let the navy sink to 
second ‘place under any circumstances. The House of Commons, at all 
events, is as sound on the naval question as ever it was, and doubtless the 
country at large is at one with Parliament in insisting on nothing less 
than equally. Only a few weeks since it was predicted that something 
like a apalier revolt would ensue if the Admiralty dared to ask for more 
battleships. Those who talked in this way forgot the unique place which 
the navy holds in the mind of the British people. Even in times of acutest 
financial stress the initiative in cutting down the navy has never come from 
the people, but always from the politicians, and it has often seemed as 
though the public had a clearer perception of history than those who guide 
its political destinies. Sir E. Carson was probably right when he declared 
that if the country heard the navy was going to be inferior to that of any 
other power there would be a widespread agitation to reverse this policy. 
Sooner or later air power may supersede sea power, but until that happens 
the British people will never consent to be ousted from the element which 
instinct, no less than history, teaches them to be the true source of their 
national safety and prosperity—The Naval and Military Record, Mch. 23, 
1921. 


Tue Bic Sure Survives.—Those who have followed the discussion upon 
the capital ship and the respective arguments advanced in the controversy 
will hardly be surprised at the official intimation that the big ship, surviving 
the attacks made upon it, is recognzed as the essential unit of the fleets 
of the immediate future. This is not to say, of course, that those who 
support the theory that its position has been rendered untenable by the 
advance in submarines and aircraft have not some ground for the views 
they put forward. It is now evident that in estimating the experiences 
and influence of the war they have looked for a much greater advance in 
the air and under water than has actually taken place. The fundamental 
point at issue, after all, is the battle between the gun and the torpedo, and 
however much there may be improvements in the various torpedo carriers, 
these are of relatively small account unless there is equal advance in the 
torpedo itself. And so far the torpedo remains, if not unreliable, at all 
events uncertain and erratic as compared with the gun. 

The automobile torpedo, such as carried, by the submarine, and the aerial 
torpedo or bomb, are both missiles which belong to the same species, and 
in each case their method of discharge does not yet admit of the precision 
and long range which is characteristic of the gun. It is easy to imagine 
the difficulty there is in judging the exact course and speed of the target, 
to begin with, and then, assuming these to have been obtained correctly, 
the vital importance of accuracy in marksmanship. But even given this, a 
very little disturbance indeed is required to deflect the course of the auto- 
mobile torpedo, as was shown over and over again in the war, when, for 
example, submarines got sitting shots at surface craft and yet were unable 
to hit them. Similarly, the static torpedo or mine cannot now be relied 
on so much as formerly to fulfil its object owing to the advent of such 
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devices as the paravane. It may be recalled that when the enemy submarines 
during the war were attacking merchant ships they found the use of the 
torpedo was most wasteful and that it was necessary to supplement it, 
While the merchantman was unarmed they could use bombs, but when 
the former carried a gun the limitations of the submarine as a gun carrier 
were at once apparent, for one hit even was sufficient to deprive her of her 
essential quality, the power of submersion. When the depth charge came 
into use the vulnerability of the submarine was more apparent still. In 
short, towards the end of the war, and since, it has been the anti-submarine 
devices which have made headway. 

Turning to the menace to the big ship from the air, it is often forgotten 
that this can be countered just as that from under water has been. Mention 
has been made of the difficulty of accurate aiming with torpedoes. Fired 
from aircraft, this difficulty is intensified, and when the aircraft is itself 
attacked, as it would be in most cases, the odds against it are obvious, 
Not only so, but it must come down to a very low altitude to discharge its 
torpedo, which otherwise would be liable to break up on impact with the 
water, and the shorter the range the better chance of the big ship defend- 
ing herself with her anti-aircraft guns. On the other hand, the value of 
the bomb when used against the upper works of a ship has yet to be demon- 
strated. The sort of experiment which considers that a great advance has 
been made when a good proportion of bombs ‘have been dropped into:a 
given space resembling that of a ship’s deck is useless. The airman in such 
a test is not fired at, his target is not moving, and there is no means of 
estimating the damage a hit would cause on a protected vessel, on which 
there must be several places where a bomb could strike and do no real harm. 
What the distant future may hold in store no one can predict with con- 
fidence, but the signs of to-day are that there is no likelihood of the new 
big ships being rendered obsolete within the next five years, except in the 
sense, of course, in which every new ship begins to get obsolete from the 
moment she is laid down.—The Army and Navy Gazette, Mch. 19, 1921. 


ApMIRAL BayLy’s Messace.—That the proposal which Admiral Sir Lewis 
Bayly has brought from across the Atlantic, to the effect that British and 
American naval officers and men who served together during the Great War 
should wear a common medal ribbon in commemoration thereof, would 
meet with cordial approval in our own sea service was a foregone con- 
clusion, The close camaraderie born of a partnership of peril should surely 
be a lasting one, and anything calculated to further this end must warmly 
commend itself to all right-thinking men. 

A further suggestion in the same direction is put forward, and seems to 
us to merit sympathetic affection. It is that a United States cruiser and 
destroyer flotilla should be attached to our Atlantic fleet for the summer 
cruising season. To carry the fullest possible effect such an arrangement 
should be reciprocal. An entente of this character between the two greatest 
navies in the world would be the finest guarantee of peace. The aims and 
ideals for which the two fleets stand are virtually identical. We have prac- 
tically everything in common and nothing in conflict. Such a mutual affilia- 
tion would prove the best confirmation imaginable of the assurance that 
the present immense building programme of the United States is in no 
“a directed against British maritime interests. 

everting to the idea of a common commemorative medal, we have heard 
but one = of demur raised. A well-known naval officer, in discussing 
the subject, whilst frankly sympathetic towards it, expressed some appre- 
hension lest it should form a precedent for a similar claim on the part of 
the navies of all the Allies. Such a development would, of course, quite 
neutralize the distinctive character of the symbol, which is one of the prin- 
cipal features of the proposal. The suggestion is a perfectly legitimate one, 
and will doubtless have occurred to many, 
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In a general way the Allies’ medal meets the natural wish for an inter- 
national decoration. But the association between the British and American 
navies was of a far closer and more intimate character than any other of 
the war partnerships, not forgetting our co-operation with the French in 
the Mediterranean. We had an American battle squadron incorporated in 
the Grand Fleet. We had American flotillas based upon British ports. We 
had an American Admiral acting as Commander-in-Chief at Queenstown. 
But beyond all this, there is another condition which deeply strengthens the 
appeal of Sir Lewis Bayly’s proposal on both sides the Atlantic, and this is 
the kinsmanship of the two races. Sharing a common heredity, the senti- 
ment of “blood being thicker than water ” rests upon something very much 
more profound than mere diplomatic reciprocity—7The Naval and Military 
Record, Mch. 16, 1921. 


Britatn’s Great SHIPPING ConceRNS.—The tendency already noticeable 
before the war for British shipping to concentrate in a few hands was 
further accentuated during the period of hostilities. At the present time, 
half a dozen great concerns control eight million gross tons of shipping or 
approximately one-half of Britain’s total tonnage engaged in foreign trade. 

he first of these giant combines is the P. & O., headed by Lord Inchcape, 
which includes the following companies : 


Company No. of Ships Gross Tons 
Rn Ore SOMES TO ss fg o's & eck Gato an Ak Ad 186 974,108 
OR eee 81, pa AP peed aire papa 64 565,415 
EE TO ae ge nag he a 15 145,000 
New Zealand Shipping Co............... 18 167,571 
Hain Steamship Com., Ltd............... 49 230,746 
pO Tiegh ecse onieiay he dengrcac « 4cpiepeaaae ines 8 94,812 
Gen’l Steamship Nav. Co..............+5. 38 40,000 

UL. sd cri Saka aes cea aes 6 oats Role 378 2,218,321 


Next in importance is the Royal Mail group, headed by Sir Owen Philipps, 
which possesses the following tonnage: 


Company No. of Ships Gross Tons 
Royal Mail Stm. Pkt. Co............0.5.. 58 388,808 
Elder, Dempster & Co. ............00..... 08 431,537 
Union Castle Line..............00....64. 53 388,802 
Laniport '@ Holt :!} 2 085 Pag Pie Daly 57 361,021 
Pac. Steam Nav. Co....... 0.6.0.2 0 cee 43 262,025 
PSS W) Nelson). oe Hen, OS. 12 79,058 

Fotelle ys. PATA BPS SB seed | at 321 1,911,251 


Third place is held by the White Star group, controlled by the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company, as next set forth: 


Company No. of Ships Gross Tons 
White ‘Star: Linesiitiiay eloeies re bg 25 354,353 
Leylandsliine . civ. 20 Qe Tgie?. 37 229,700 - 
Shaw, Savill & Albion Co................ ar? 203,274 
Atlantic Transport Line.................. 19 188,724 
Dominion Lines .......00..00.00.00 0.0000. 8 68,883 
Aberdeen Line . . 20/8020 C20 URE, 7 79,000 
International Nav. Co.................... 5 83,252 


PIP PORSHT PD AS ES 1,207,186 
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The Cunard Line and its subsidiaries, comprising the following lines 
and tonnage, comes next: 


Company No. of Ships Gross Tons 
Cunard LAMP Hs. I IT us oe 34 427,493 
Com’wealth & Dom. Line................. 29 224, 
Brogilebank “Line: ies. oe. esc ds 29 202,529 
Avolors Tatas si. aids iahtvies wieaies 5). 19 165,712 
Donattisen: Line) soiiic. did we. isdvyeia oss 22 138,478 

WOM iii Rca cdg. SAK AbD OSes 133 1,158,278 


Fifth and sixth rank are held respectively by the Ellerman lines, with 
215 ships of 953,335 gross tons, and the Furness-Withy combination with 
185 vessels of 866,272 gross tons.—The Nautical Gazette, Mch. 19, 1921. 


JAPAN 


FinipIno FEARS OF THE JAPANESE.—Solving California’s problem by di- 
verting the stream of Japanese emigration to the Philippines is a very 
fine idea for the Californians, but what about the feelings of the Filipinos, 
who have as great a horror of the “ Yellow Peril” as the most fastidious 
of Americans? This question agitates the vernacular press of the islands, 
we are advised by the Manila Spotlight, which says that the mere sugges- 
tion that Japanese immigrants should be turned toward the Philippines 
causes consternation in many Filipino circles. La Revolucion, a Cebt 
daily, points out that if America with all its power and wealth denies entry 
to the Japanese because it considers them a peril to the American nation— 
first “an economic peril” and then “a political peril”—*“ let the reader 
judge for himself what this immigration will mean for the Philippines in 
view of our small size and the state of incipiency of our economic forces.” 
This journal adds: 

“ All who have eyes and think with the serenity which the problems re- 
lated to our life as a people merits see all this. Not that we entertain 
hatred or systematic prejudice against the Japanese people, as those who 
try to maké us believe that Japan does not constitute a peril to our territory 
naturally would contend. 

“ The truth is that the facts, always a thousand times more eloquent than 
words, are what with overwhelming clearness indicate to us the existence 
of the peril, and they call strongly to the reasoning of men of good will 
for foresight and every sort of care for the future of our own soil.” 

If it is true that the United States is to forbid the entrance of the Japa- 
nese into the United States and Hawaii, but to allow them free access to 
the Philippines, remarks La Nacion (Manila), this would be a case of 
America and Japan settling a matter of fundamental moment to the 
Filipinos without consulting them and unquestionably would be “ unjust.” 
This newspaper does not pretend to guess what the Filipino people would 
do if the Japanese immigration question were submitted to them for a 
decision, but it is quite sure that they have a right to be heard in the matter, 
because— 

“The free entry of Japanese in.to the Philippines will necessarily create 
interests, relations, ties, and will establish agreements and responsibilities 
which unquestionably will compromise the Filipinos. Consequently, if the 
question is decided without the participation of their wishes, in the case 

that the relations, agreements, responsibilities, and _ ties which would be 
established should be onerous to the Filipino people, the decision would 
have for us the concept of a tyrannical imposition. 

“In case that the Japanese immigration question should be decided in the 
sense of giving unrestricted entry to the Japanese into the Philippines, the 
result will be that when America does give us independence, we will not be 
able to enjoy full independence, since we will be shackled by the agreements 
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and ties that would have been established and by the obligations we would 
contract by virtue of Japanese immigration,” 

But the Manila Bulletin charges that there has been “an unfortunate 
misinterpretation in certain sections of the vernacular press regarding the 
effects of immigration legislation at Washington. The bill did not mention 
the Philippines, and therefore is not applicable to them, and this journal 
points out— ; .; wtih 

“ By the same token there is nothing about it that changes the situation 
in the islands a particle. Immigration of foreigners into the Philippines 
will be governed by statutes already on the books, and there need be no 
cause for alarm.”—The Literary Digest, Mch. 26, 1921. 


JAPANESE TONNAGE Grows AT SUEZ.—Japanese tonnage comprised 9 per 
cent of the total tonnage passing through the Suez Canal in 1920. In this 
respect Japan occupied second place as compared. with sixth place before 
the war, when her tonnage was only 1.7 per cent of the total movement 
recorded. The following table shows the growth in the amount of Japa- 
nese shipping using the Canal during the last ten years: 


Year Tons 

RN anne ton cine 5 eae Aas tee Cedi Seale aka< vAcltied 362,000 
Pe Soak Laas adh vo ete Aae BNO ahd bee tikka tke 319,000 
hin sacle Anne bab tat eabteantahh betosekek + ade Rol 344,000 
BUS Sis) < bone ¢cess'ounin so 0a dbiha bts maT NGE ES AHLAE badd sibel o 334,000 
OMG OF os Piss s SEAR R NORE Aha ahs LAME “he ak amebe 566,000 
SE Ay chines wruicudundtaibuinadte tine Mek aehieSA cccaseta’ 70,000. 
BE ahd oe .cha ens na hp ae BE Rs AS mae a 155,000 
HG 6 SEG ovo Vide’ AY AEA MES Ded cle ode b edhe us ada 502,000 
eS dn is es a tebe dpa Med Seer a eae 6 1,449,000 
SL 5 big. yo. gible oM snd cena dh dete MO Obed + aalhd ole ee 1,602,000 


—The Nautical Gazette, Mch. 12, 1921. 


UNITED STATES 


To Unite THE Navy IN THE Paciric.—A considerable. stir is being 
created in Washington over the question, under discussion at two Cabinet 
meetings, of putting the entire battle-ship fleet in Pacific waters, and many 
reasons for the plan are advanced by correspondents. The move # not 
definitely announced, but seems to be tentatively proposed to draw out the 
opinion of the country. Whether it would make the Pacific more or less 
we than it is now seems to be the nub of the question. The island of 

a, which Japan is holding in spite of American protests for equal cable 
rights, is set forth as the chief reason, and it is closely followed by the 
island of Saghalien, which was partly occupied last year by Japan against 
our protests. The deep feeling against the Japanese in California, Japan’s 
reciprocal attitude because of the passage of the antialien land law by Cali- 
fornia, and the exposed position of the Philippine Islands are given as other 
reasons for reuniting the fleet in Pacific instead of Atlantic waters. 
“Sword-rattling,” the New York Evening |W orld calls the anti-Japanese 
talk that is circulating freely. And “it was by precisely such gestures that 
Wilhelm of Germany ‘kept the peace of Europe’ by rattling the sword,” 
declares this paper. 

Official Washington has as yet given no reason for the proposed change, 
but officials of the Navy Department are reported as saying that naval 
strategy demands that the fleet be concentrated, and they point to what 
England accomplished in the late war by observing this fundamental rule. 
In reality, asserts the Boston Transcript, recalling that former Secretary 
Daniels divided the fleet, “it is the first step toward un-Danielizing the 
navy.” “It means the adoption of a strong naval policy in the Pacific,” 
believes the Detroit Free Press, “and this course is necessary as a matter 
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of ordinary, enlightened self-interest.” As W. W. Jermane writes in the 
Seattle Times: 

“Tf such a policy should be adopted by the Harding Administration, 
it will have more of an economic than a political foundation. It will visibly 
express part of the most ambitious program any Administration has ever 
had for making sure that the United States has a fair share of New World 
markets. The Pacific offers potentially great markets for American manu- 
factured goods, and America needs the Pacific’s vast stores of raw 
materials. 

“Prior to the war our fleet was in the Atlantic, for the bulk of our trade 
was there. If it is to be sent to the Pacific, under the plan the Cabinet has 
been considering, it will be in recognition of the fact that the war has 
shifted the world’s trade-center, or that part of it in which we are most 
interested, from one ocean to the other.” 

On the other hand, says a Washington dispatch to the New York Tribune, 
“Japan is preparing to embark on an elaborate program of naval aviation,” 
and already she has engaged British flying instructors and purchased, 
French airplanes of different types. Also, say some editors, while England 
and France would welcome a cessation of war-ship construction, Japan 
proves a stumbling-block in the plans for disarmament. However, adds 
the Tribune: 

“There is nothing aggressive, there is no threat of war against any 
nation, in this sensible policy of reuniting a disrupted fleet. It is a mere 
condemnation of the inexcusable action of the previous Administration 
in dividing the fleet in defiance of naval strategy. 

“The world at large, as well as sensible people at home, will understand 
that the reorganization of our fighting fleet is nothing more than a return 
to naval sanity after years of naval incompetency and political chaos.” 

The Pacific coast view-point, as set forth in the Oakland Tribune, is that 
while the people of the Pacific coast “ want adequate naval protection, they 
do not desire to see the Atlantic coast abandoned.” This California paper 
is willing to leave the matter entirely to Secretary of the Navy Denby, 
who is “ equipped intellectually to take a national view of national prob- 
lems.” We read on: 

“A large-visioned, permanent naval policy is now being considered by 
the governmerit. It is a policy that comprehends the delicate and de 
character of international politics in the Pacific area. It takes cognizance 0 
the ambition of an oriental power to expand its influence and usurp control 
throughout the Pacific. It recognizes the covetous, militaristic, land- 
grabbing designs of this Asiatic power. 

“The people of the Pacific coast want peace, and they know that a strong 
naval defense is the best protection against war. They are gratified that 
the government is conscious of its duty in this connection.”—The Literary 
Digest; Apr. 2, 1921. 


PANAMA CANAL TraFFic Ficures.—The growth in the number of tons 
of cargo carried annually through the Panama Canal since its opening on 
August 15, 1914, is shown in the following table: 


Year Tons 
REESE Sc SME. RR ROO RN a ne 1,745,334 
MER your ep tlh ARTS ENR a RNR as, PROS ® 4,894,134 
EES patie Baap eat gape >. Sepia 4,838,496 
a 7,427; 
(reais ea CRIA cE I ORAS aine 7,294,502 
ie So aR Ni nae aan SR ee ah ag Ti 7,408,167 
SUR RA SE Se Rae ARR 11,236,119 


Of the cargo handled in 1920, 5,260,350 tons were carried from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and 5,966,769 tons from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
The greatest traffic was from the west coast of South America to the east 
coast of the United States. It amounted to 1,447,849 tons. 
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in the Navy DeparTMENT—BurREAU OF CoNSTRUCTION AND REPAIR 
ation, yESSELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION, UNITED STATES NAVY—DEGREE OF COMPLETION, 
‘isibly AS REPORTED FEBRUARY 28, I92I 
} ever 
Norld ————— 
nanu- Per cent of completion 
. Taw 
tials Type, oe and Contractor Apr. 1, 1921 | Mar. r, 1921 
+t has On oe 
r has Total ship Total ship 
most 
i Battleships 
bune, 44 California ..scseeseersevees Mare Island Navy Yard....... 96-1 | 95-7 | 95-8 | 95.2 
ion” Colorado...seceereeseeerne «|New York S. B. Cpn........--- 60-3 | 66.2 | 68. | 65. 
tion, 3 
hased Maryland....-++.ssseeeeeeee Newport News S.B.&D.D.Co.| 96.8 | 96.2 | 95. | 94-3 
ased, Washington ......-.+..s006 «|New York S. B. ogee sseeee! 61.2 | 54-3 | 50-5 '| 52-3 
gland West Virginia...... soeeseee | Newport NewsS. B.& D. D. Co.} 49.5 | 39-3 | 47+ | 36-3 
Japan 49 South Dakota..........+ «+e |New York Navy Yarde.+oes.++s| 26.7 | 18-1 | 26. | 17-2 
dd §0 Indiana....-+esseeseeeeeeees New York Navy Yard......++++| 23-1 | 14.8 | 21.4 | 12.6 
adds gt Montana......+-+scereeseees Mare Island Navy Yard....... 18. | 11-9 | 17-5 | 10.7 
North Carolina........++++- Norfolk Navy Yard...-+-ssees- 27.4 | 19-8 | 24.1 | 16-1 
52 ‘a 
any §3 LOW seseees s+: ceeeeeneseee Newport NewsS. B.& D.D.Co.| 16.1 | 12.6 | 14.1 | 10-5 
mere 34 Massachusetts..... ES ea -- |Beth. S. B. Cpn. (Fore River)..| 2.5 | «++. | 2+ | sees 
ation Battle Cruisers : 
1 Lexington ...-+++.sereseeess Beth. S. B. Cpn. (Fore peed: 13-8 | 4. | 10.6 2-3 
2 Constellation ...-..+se.es- + |Newport News S. B.&D.D.Co.| 7.9} 4-8 | 6.5 : 
tand 3 
; 3 Saratoga ..... ++» |New York S. B. Cpn.....+++-++ 18.1] 9-5 | 16. < 
eturn 4 Ranger....-.sreereeeedverees Newport News S.B.&D.D.Co.| 1.2 6 | ret 5 
% Constitution eoeeeeees |Philadelphia Navy Yard....... 4:3| 2. a. 1.2 
- that United States ........++....|Philadelphia Navy Yard....... 4:3 | 2. 3+, | 1-2 
they | Scout Cruisers 
yaper @ Omaha.........0.ceeee veces Todd D. D. & Const. Cpn...... go. | 81.8 | 88.4 | 80.7 
Milwaukee. .......seeeceesee ‘odd D. D. & Const. Cpn...... 84.7 | 78.9 | 81-6 | 74- 
enb are : 
Ys Cincinnati......-++++++- «+» |Todd D. D. & Const. Cpn...,..| 80.6 | 65-4 | 73-4 | 60-9 
yrob- Raleigh .....-...seseeeseees Beth. S. B. Cpn. (Fore River)..| 51-4 | 33:3 | 47-5 | 30-6 
A Detroit......ssseceves seeeeee |Beth. S.B. pa (Fore River)..| 51.2 | 33.1 | 47-4 | 30-5 
d by 9 pemsiond Lisedpwep eos eebaeer Wm. ramp 4 Ne Komroert-+s Ss cece | OOF | teen 
. TO VOMCOT eeeeeereeecres eereee m. ramp ONS VOveeserers ° ecco 59. eece 
bi BE ETORCOD peccescepeccccs +eeee|Wm. Cramp & Sons Co........- gs Pg FT ee 
ce 0 12 Marblehead.........0+000- --|Wm. Cramp & Sons Co........+) 39. | sees | 380) | vere 
ntrol 13 Memphis.....+.seecerseeres +|Wm. Cramp & Sons Co.....+-+. B26) pe ded biBhe i ecep 
and- Auziliaries 
Fuel Ship No. 18, Pecos........ Boston Navy Yard (Oiler AO 6)} 75-5 | 73.8 | 67 4 } 65-4 
rong Ammunition Ship No. 2, Nitro ' é 
that Rosie hig oo 1 Meauisa Puget Sound Navy Yard...... 99-9 | 99-8 | 99.9 | 99-5 
rary nm ng oe oe oto Puget Sound Navy Yard......| 58. | 40-3 | 55-5 | 38-4 
st. e 0. 3, Dobbi 
WE aie ohaa wars ocean yed> Philadelphia Navy Yard....... 52-3 | 52+ | 50-3 | 50+ 
to ed No. 4, Whitney x N v ‘ be sis 
tons Meee cases cenqbackp che oston Navy Yard......s.seeee 19-5 | 7.6! 17. . 
x on Sub. Tender No. 3, Holland 
Ai che Pr sesee Wiighe Can Puget Sound Navy Yard...... rae Mass | Oe5.| ores 
ircraft Iender, right 
MLSbascccrs eovcess . eenenes Tietjen & Lang..coceseeeesseeee 57+ | eocs | QB 
Patrol Vessels F 
Gunboat No. 22, Tulsa (PG 22). |Charleston Navy Yard.......-. 59.8 | 41-8 55- | 39- 
* Rattleship No. 45—Launched 3/22/21. 
In addition to the above there are under construction 15 destroyers. and 
41 submarines. 
_There were delivered to, the Navy Department during March, 1921, 
the six destroyers and the ammunition ship Nitro., 
ntic. Authorized but not under construction or contract 12 destroyers, 7 sub- 
east Marines and one transport, 
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The routing next in order in quantity of cargo was from the Atlantic 
coast of the United States to the Far East (Japan, China, Philippines, 
Straits Settlements, etc.). It aggregated 1,350,273 tons, or 6.7 per cent 
less than the cargo from the west coast of South America to the United 
States. Third in order was the route from the west coast of South America 
to Europe. Over this there passed 1,062,702 tons. 

The fourth routing, in amount of cargo, was from the east coast of the 
United States to the west coast of South America, 893,393 tons. The fifth 
was from the west coast of the United States to Europe, 740,447 tons; 
and the sixth was from the Atlantic coast of Mexico to the west coast of 
South America, 659,777 tons, principally fuel oil—The Nautical Gazette, 
Mch, 12, ro2t. 


PresENT STATUS OF THE MERCHANT MARINE OF THE GREATER NATIONS,— 
In a paper by Maxwell Ballard, presented before the Northeast Coast 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders, at a meeting at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, in December last, advance sheets of which have lately been received, 
a comparison is given of the present status of the principal merchant 
marines, compared with two previous years. 


Mid Year 


1909 1914 1920 
World Total Sea-going Tonnage 34,467,205 435143436 51,786,120 
er cent Per cent Per cent 
Mieisted TsWGOM  . i6 < 655 0s oes os 47.9 43.8 35.1 
IN, ad 5 5 ese gireiaigis Sig Aide nde 10.75 11.0 81 
Ree ae eb ee idl! Beets) 481 24.1 
POO sd Oocd Gea ods vv GuK HRS 3.67 4.54 3.82 
MORENO. iixaa vas th Fig. & ees 4.20 4.40 5.72 
§ A hed A hts vee ORES Be 2.79 3.32 4.27 
MEME. 2 ok doiesve oc bTy a, oe cokes 2.62 3.39 3.44 
POND Cicwikds ed haa do ac piG cewek 6 3.1 3.96 5.78 


oer 


Concerning this table, Ballard remarks as follows: The three striking 
features are our loss of actual tonnage and preeminence of position, the 
elimination of Germany as a shipping power and the jump into second place 
of the United States. In every probability Germany’s complete loss of 
place is temporary. There are already signs of efforts of recovery which 
are satisfactory in that there can be no revival of world trade of any 
account until Central and Eastern Europe settle down to steady work and 
production.” 

Attention is, however, called to the fact that the important point, the 
special subject of the paper is the freight tonnage; that is, the tramp 
steamers or cargo carriers, which meet in competition and rule the ocean 
freight market. Moreover, the only vessels now of account in this com- 
petition are steel steamers and motor vessels. Eliminating all other types, 
the figures are: 


1914 1920 
Number of vessels. ................ 15,023 17,549 
MI SEA Ui Be S00 6e os ooo ode chaep as 24,034,831 32,518,440 


The last total includes steel coasting tonnage, which it was not possible 
to exclude accurately. A significant remark by the British engineer is: 
“Our interest centres upon our own position and that of the U. S. A., the 
really serious competitor, since the tonnage of both countries includes 60 
per cent of the total world tonnage.” ; 

A statement issued lately by Lloyd’s Register shows that the aggregate 
tonnage now in course of construction in Great Britain is a little over 
7,000,000 tons, 51.6 of which is under construction. The United States’ 
share of total tonnage building has fallen from 37.7 per cent to 18.2 per cent. 
To-day, the United Kingdom is building more than all the rest of the world 
combined, a position held by the United States during the late intensified 
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shipbuilding campaign. The following data, taken from a recent issue of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, will be of interest in this connection: - 
“The status of world shipbuilding now, as compared with a year ago, 
is shown by the following table of gross tons of shipping under way at 
the two periods: 
Dec. 31, 1919 Dee. 31, 1920 


Presb” States... iv:die.4 eyw'sssboem, dapetesd ess 2,966,000 1,310,000 
United Kingdom ..............+44++ 2,994,000 3,709,000 
Other countries ...............00000. 1,901,000 2,160,000 

World total, nasiis cai des tiemewtaies 7,801,000 7,179,000 


“This table does not include figures from Germany. ‘ 

“How Great Britain has been resuming its place as the world’s ship- 
builder is indicated in that of the 3,709,000 tons now under construction ; 
1,257,000 tons is for purchasers abroad.” gee aa 

The same issue also reports the arrival, in Berlin, of a commission in 
the Harriman interest, to effect a joint agreement with the Hamburg- 
American Company.—The Journal of the Franklin Institute, March, 1921. 


Tue Mopern Carco Vesse..—In order to appreciate the real value of the 
modern cargo vessel, and its adaptability to the needs of the twentieth 
century, it will be advisable to note that the status of self-propelled vessels at 
various epochs. It will not be necessary to go further back than the dis- 
covery of America, as that marks the real beginning of ocean transporta- 
tion. The flagship of Columbus is stated to have been a vessel about 100 
feet long and its gross tonnage, according to present measurement, was 
about 250 tons. The records indicate an average speed of only four knots 
on the voyage to this side of the Atlantic, although the wind was favorable 
most of the time. 

The size of vessels increased considerably during the century immedi- 
ately following the discovery of America, and the Spanish, in particular, 
carried on considerable trade between the Philippines and Panama and 
thence to Spain. The English vessel of this date was still quite small, as 
the largest of the vessels which landed the first colonists in Virginia in 
1607 was only about 80 feet long. 

The advent of the marine steam engine in 1807, or thereabouts, marks 
one advance without which the modern cargo vessel could not have been 
developed. For many years steam power was applied through paddle 
wheels, and seagoing wooden paddle steamers were in use for transatlantic 
travel from 1819, when the American steamship Savannah made her maiden 
voyage, until after the Civil War. 

wo other essential developments were made during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The screw propeller was perfected so as to be commercial, the first 
use on a merchant vessel of which I have been able to find a record having 
been in 1838 on the Robert F. Stockton. In 1841 only three English mer- 
chant vessels had been fitted with screw propellers. This type of propeller 
removed the primary disadvantage of steam propulsion, and its later de- 
velopment definitely relegated the sailing vessel to a minor position in the 
world’s commerce. 

The application of iron and steel to ship construction was the other 
development which has made the modern cargo vessel possible. The first 
iron steamboat was the Aaron Manby, built in 1820, for service between 
London and Paris. The first iron vessel to cross the Atlantic is stated to 
have been the first screw steamer previously mentioned, the Robert F. 
Stockton. Many of the early iron vessels were small, but the possibilities 
of iron in ship construction were foreshadowed in the Great Eastern, 
680 feet long, which was begun in 1854 and completed in 1859. No other 
vessel of that date exceeded 400 feet in length, so that a large step forward 
was made at that time in the size of vessels. While the Great Eastern 
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accomplished a useful work, particularly in laying the first submarine cable, 


. it was too large for the commerce of its day, and could not be considered 


a commercial success. I find a record in a notebook of my father, who 
was then living in Norfolk, Va., under date of August 4, 1860, which reads: 
“To see the Great Eastern—$2.00.” 

Mild steel was introduced in about 1876, and the modern cargo vessel is 
possible only on account of the development of the steel industry, in which 
the state of Pennsylvania has played no mean part. 

The modern cargo vessel is built of mild steel, is propelled by a screw 
propeller operated generally by steam machinery, is steered with a rudder 
operated by steam and controlled from the bridge, is navigated by mag- 
netic compass, has its location determined by chronometer and sextant, and 
has its cargo handled by block and tackle from booms on masts or derrick 
posts by means of steam winches. The size, arrangement, speed and fuel 
are specialized to suit the exact requirements of the trade, and few trades 
call for exactly the same design. 

The cargo vessel of the future may be built of high tensile or special 
steel, but there are no indications at present that mild steel will be super- 
seded in the near future, except on the largest vessels. It may have some 
other kind of propulsion than by a screw propeller, but there are no indi- 
cations of any more efficient method, although some improvements may be 
made in the type of screw. The reciprocating steam engine is being super- 
seded by the geared turbine, and the turbine is being used also in conjune- 
tion with electric generator and motor, instead of gears. The water tube 
boiler for generating steam is now becoming almost as well known as the 
cylindrical boiler, and the majority of new vessels use oil as fuel instead 
of coal. The internal combustion Diesel engine is being developed and 
used, and it is possible that this will be the prime mover of the future on 
account of its economy, unless oil becomes too expensive to be used at all, 
Electric motors are well suited for operating any type of steering gear, 
including hydraulic, and when steam is not used for propulsion, electric 
auxiliaries are the natural arrangement. The gyro-compass may replace the 
magnetic compass, as the gyro-compass is now used on Atlantic liners and 
in the navy. The variation of the magnetic compass, first discovered by 
Columbus, is still a source of confusion, and the deviation of the compass 
due to the ship’s magnetism is a continual cause of anxiety to the naviga- 
tors. No substitutes for the chronometer and sextant are being experi- 
mented with, so far as I know, but the “wireless” is already being used 
to give the location near the coast in a fog, and to check the time. ' Electric 
winches are common on naval vessels and are used also when internal 
combustion engines constitute the propelling mechanism. 

Reinforced concrete is being used in the construction of cargo vessels to 
a limited extent. The aggregate used weighs much less than that used in 
land construction, so that the concrete vessel is not so very much heavier 
than the steel vessel. Concrete, however, is liable to develop cracks under 
tensile stress, and the sides seem to be susceptible to damage in docking. 
It does not seem likely to be much used for ship construction in the future. 
In a well-designed steel vessel of large size, almost all of the steel is 


required to withstand tensile stress, and so no reduction in the amount of 


steel used for reinforcement could be made, as the concrete is of value 
only in compression. The weight of the concrete must be almost entirely 
in excess, therefore; and the reduction in cost of construction, if any, 
can hardly be great enough to offset the loss in deadweight. 

The size of a cargo vessel is made to suit the length of voyage and the 
amount of cargo available. There is no economy in having a large vessel 
in a given trade unless the vessel can be fully loaded on most of her trips. 
The commercial life of a vessel may be taken as twenty years, and a 
depreciation of at least 5 per cent per annum on the investment should be 
allowed as a part of the cost of operation. Not less than 5 per cent interest 
on the investment should be gained in addition, and repairs will amount to 
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an average of not less than say 2 per cent of the first cost, so that not less 
than 12 per cent of the first cost must be carried each year in addition to 
the cost of operation. The first cost, therefore, is of prime importance in 
determining the particulars of a vessel. Other things being equal, the 
cost increases with the size, and therefore the vessel should not be larger 
than the amount of cargo justifies. deer ; 

The, economy in operation resulting from increase in size, however, is 
very great. It takes very few more in the crew to man a vessel of 10,000 
tons than to man a vessel of 5000 tons, as the same number of licensed 
officers are required on each vessel and only about six additional men are 
needed in the crew. The horsepower required for the’ same speed is in- 
creased in’ the larger vessel by only about 50 per cent, and the machinery 
may be made somewhat more economical so that the fuel consumption will 
be increased by less than 50 per cent, If the operating costs of crew, fuel 
and supplies amount in the course of a year to 30 per cent of the first cost 
in the case of the smaller vessel, they would amount to only about 24 per 
cent in the case of the larger vessel. 

The larger vessel would carry about two and a quarter times as much 
cargo in the course of a year, as the machinery and fuel would occupy 
proportionately less space and weigh proportionately less, and the number 
of voyages need not be less, as the slight mcrease in the time in port, if any 
at all, would be counterbalanced by the less interference with regularity of 

on account of bad weather. 

The first cost of the larger vessel would be considerably less than double 
that of the smaller vessel, on account of the fact that the weight and cost 
of the hull and fittings is not twice as great and the cost of the machinery 
would be only about one and a half times'as much, The first cost may be 
taken as about 1.8 times as great. 

The advantage of doubling the size of a vessel, then, may be summarized 
as follows : 

The carrying capacity of the larger vessel will be about 24 times as 

eat. 
othe operating cost of the larger vessel will be about 36 per cent of its 
ra cost when the operating cost of the smaller vessel is 42 per cent of its 

rst cost. 

The first cost of the larger vessel will be about 1.8 times the first cost 
of the smaller vessel. 

The comparative cost of operation of the larger vessel per ton of cargo 
will be only about three-quarters as much as the similar cost for the smaller 
vessel. 

The natural thought would be that by increasing the speed of a vessel 
quite an advantage would be gained, Such is seldom the case, however. 
If a vessel, for instance, has a speed of nine knots and spends two weeks at 
sea to one in port, the first cost.of a vessel to carry the same weight of 
cargo each trip would ‘be nearly double for an increase in speed of 50 per 
cent, and the cost of operation would be at least double, while the. faster 
vessel would carry only 30 per cent more cargo in the course of a year. 
It is this economic fact which keeps the average speed of cargo vessels so 
nearly the same as it was twenty years ago. The tendency in this country, 
however, is to build for a speed of between 10 and 12 knots, and. few 
vessels are being built of less speed than 10 knots. The effect of bad 
weather is much greater on the slower speed vessels, and the increased 
length of time the cargo is in transit operates to reduce the freight. rates. 
It is generally conceded that only vessels for carrying passengers. and 
express freight should be designed for speeds in excess of 16 knots, and 
quite a number of passenger vessels are running at a speed of about 
14 knots. The larger the vessel the less the economic disadvantage in the 
higher speed, as the power.required for the same speed does not increase 
directly as the size of the vessel but only as about the two-thirds. power 
of the displacement, and a somewhat higher speed can be obtained without 
using as great a proportion of the displacement for machinery and fuel. 
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The underwater form of a vessel may be made quite bluff if a low speed 
is deemed sufficient, but the lines must be made finer as a higher speed is 
sought. The block coefficient is the term used to denote the proportion 
which the volume of the vessel under water bears to the circumscribed 
parallelopiped. For a speed of 10 knots the block coefficient is about 
80 per cent in a vessel 400 feet long, and may be increased to 82 per cent 
in longer vessels, while it would be reduced to 78 per cent in a vessel 350 
feet long. It ranges between 78 and 82 per cent in the ordinary ca 
vessels. As the speed increases, the block coefficient is reduced, and in 
some recent freight and passenger vessels 518 feet long and designed for a 
speed of 16-17 knots, it was made as small as 65 per cent. ; 

The high cost of construction of the hull, and the broken stowag 
however, do fot recommend such a fine block even though a higher s 
is obtained for the same power. Bad weather reduces appreciably the speed 
of a very fine vessel, causing heavy pitching, so that a vessel should be 
neither too bluff nor too fine. The present tendency on cargo vessels is 
toward a fining of the bluff bows which were so common earlier in the 
century, and also toward fining the stern, not only to preserve the trim, 
but also to give a better flow of water to the propeller and to gain in 
efficiency of propulsion thereby. 

The above water form of hull of modern cargo vessels provides usually 
a flaring bow in order to prevent the waves from breaking over the deck, a 
smooth sheer line with about twice the rise forward as aft, with erections 
to suit the needs of ihe service. In most of the fabricated vessels there is 
no sheer at all, but such vessels are not as good sea boats, and under the 
present rules for determining freeboard they cannot load as deeply. Many 
vessels have been built in this country with a straight sheer for the half 
length or more amidships and with a quick sheer forward and the usual 
amount of sheer aft. This practice simplifies the construction, increases 
the strength somewhat, and does not offend the average eye. It will prob- 
ably come into more general use, especially when the rules for determining 
freeboard are made rational instead of empirical. 

Vessels with forecastle, bridge and poop are still the most common, 
although the shelter deck type is coming more into favor. The latter pro- 
vides more cubic space for the same weight of cargo, and is better adapted 
for general cargo on that account. 

The submarine is not likely to be a competitor with surface vessels in 
the carrying of cargo, as all the troubles of surface vessels are magnified 
greatly when the complications of running submerged are added. 

Cargo vessels may be divided into two general classes—liners and tramps. 
The former are like business men who travel between home and office with 
an occasional stop off at the club, for lunch. The name of the latter is a 
misnomer as they do not correspond to tramps at all, but more nearly to 
the harvest hands who work wherever they can find work to do. 

If a vessel is not always sure of a return cargo, and has no means pro- 
vided for a large amount of water ballast, the machinery is usually placed 
amidships. This is the common type. In oil tankers, colliers, and a few 
liners, including some vessels carrying passengers, the machinery is located 
aft, and this type of vessel is becoming quite numerous. The midship 
portion of the vessel is the best for carrying cargo, while the machinery 
fits very nicely in the stern, and the troublesome shaft alleys are avoided. 

The type of steam engine installed on most cargo vessels is the inverted 
vertical three-cylinder triple-expansion reciprocating engine. This type 
has been in use’ for about forty- years, the first successful one having been 
installed in 1881 in the Aberdeen. It has been improved in details, and the 
ratio of expansion has been increased as the boiler pressure was raised, 
but it is essentially the same machine, and engineers have become so accus- 
tomed to it that a breakdown in service is almost unknown. A number of 
four-cylinder triples are in service, and the four-cylinder quadruple engine 
is quite common in liners, and very economical. 
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The geared turbine was introduced in cargo vessels in 1910 by Sir Charles 
Parsons on the V’espasian, as the only method of using steam turbines on 
slow speed vessels with any economy. The modern gears are not of the 
same as were used sixty years ago in the Great Eastern, for instance, 
put are of steel cut with the minutest accuracy. A high speed of revolution 
js necessary in order that a steam turbine shall function with economy 
in the use of steam, while a slow speed of revolution is necessary in order 
that the propeller shall be efficient. A gear ratio of*15 to 1 is about the 
average for a single reduction, while a ratio of between 30 and 40 to I 
is used with double reduction gears. Both the Curtis and Parsons type of 
turbines are in common use, but neither have displaced the reciprocating 
engine as yet. So many are now in use that the reliability of both the 
turbines and gears will be determined shortly, and as they weigh less, take 
less room and have possibilities of economy greater than the reciprocating 

ine, they seem sure of an extended use in the future. 
iectric propulsion was introduced on the navy collier Jupiter in 1913 
by the General Electric Company, and has recently been fitted on merchant 
vessels. In this system of propulsion an electric generator is driven by a 
high-speed turbine, and the propeller is operated at a suitable speed by 
a motor. The steam consumption is very moderate, and some eminent 
marine engineers in this country consider that the electric drive is one of 
the coming forms of propulsion for cargo and passenger vessels. It is 
slightly heavier than the reciprocating engine and much heavier than the 

red drive, and probably will prove more expensive to build, so that its 
future use will depend on how well it can overcome these handicaps in the 
course of its development. 

The internal combustion oil engine for marine use was introduced in 
Italy in 1910. It has been developed up to units of slightly over 2000 
horsepower, and its consumption of fuel oil is reported to be only half as 
much as in the best form of steam machinery. In its present state of 
development, it is considerably heavier than steam machinery of the same 
power. The earlier installations have not always proved reliable, but as 
experience has been gained in its design, construction and operation it has 
given greater satisfaction in service. At present, its first cost is consider- 
ably in excess of steam machinery, and the power of a single unit is limited, 
so that it offers no immediate advantage financially except on long voyages 
on which the saving in the fuel supply needed will enable a heavier cargo 
to be carried. A recent American installation is that on the Cubore, which 
came out in the summer of 1920: 5 

The use of steam machinery for marine purposes was handicapped 
until the cylindrical multitubular boiler, commonly called the “ Scotch” 
boiler, was developed .in about 1862. As the steel mills became able to 
roll larger and thicker sheets, this type of boiler increased in size and 
ability to carry heavier steam pressure, so that one single-ended four- 
furnace. boiler 17 feet in diameter can now be built to generate steam at 
200 pounds per square inch, sufficient for an indicated horsepower of 1200 
or more, although three-furnace boilers for a working pressure of 160 to 
180 pounds are the common size. This type of boiler can be used to burn 
either coal or oil, and like the reciprocating engine, it is so well known 
that a breakdown in service is rare, although repairs on account of care- 
lessness are not as infrequent as they should be. 

The water-tube boiler was introduced in the merchant service about 
twenty-five years ago, and has been used quite extensively recently, especially 
in connection with oil as fuel. It is considerably lighter than the Scotch 
boiler, but, on account of the small amount of water contained, it requires 
more care in operation. The Scotch boiler has nothing to recommend 
it theoretically, but its reliability keeps it in use, and like the reciprocating 
engine it is likely to be installed in cargo vessels for many years yet. 

The fuel used in cargo vessels until quite recently was bituminous coal. 
Anthracite coal was discarded after a few years of use, as it was found 
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to be more difficult to adapt to the varied requirements of service. Many 
cargo vessels do not have artificial draft, but quite a number of coal 
burners are fitted with heated forced draft, introduced by James Howden 
in 1884. Since the advent of fuel oil, its use on board ship has been ex- 
tended so that very few vessels of the present day are designed for coal 
burning, although the greater number of the vessels afloat still burn coal, 
The tramp and the lintr are both dependent on fueling stations: Very few 
vessels carry enough fuel for a round trip, and some of the routes are so 
long that fuel must be taken on at an intermediate station. The United 
States has about twenty-one commercial fueling stations at which oil*can 
be obtained, in addition to its home ports. England has numerous coaling 
stations scattered over the world, but fuel oil is not obtainable except at a 
comparatively few ports, so that tramp steamers cannot use oil with 
satisfaction. At first, steam was used to atomize the oil, but that method 
was found unsatisfactory on account of the waste of fresh water involved, 
and at present the oil is heated to vaporizing temperature and sprayed 
mechanically. Heated forced draft is used to burn the sprayed oil, in most 
cases, and very satisfactory economy is obtained. 

Ships are built to. stay at sea in stormy weather, and their structure must 
be strong enough to. withstand wind and wave. In the days of the wooden 
ship, the effect of storms was shown first in the working of the seams, and 
pumping had to be resorted to regularly to keep down the leaks. In steel 
ships, the strength of the bottom of the vessel is usually greater than that 
of the deck, and the riveted seams do not leak so easily, so that except 
in old. vessels a defect of strength was indicated by the posting of the 
vessel as missing. The stresses in a vessel are greatly increased if the 
vessel is overloaded, but the effect of overloading is not felt except in a 
storm. It was some time before this fact was properly appreciated, and 
a limit to the loading was found to be necessary. 

In Great Britain, Mr. Samuel Plimsoll took the matter up in 1875, and 
an Act of Parliament was passed requiring a mark to be located amid- 
ships on each side deeper than which a foreign-going vessel should not be 
loaded. This mark is known as the “ Plimsoll” mark. Its location is de- 
termined for British vessels since 1890 by certain rules known as Freeboard 
Tables based on retaining a certain percentage of buoyancy at the load 
draft, and assuming that the strength of the vessel was that obtained by 
using the scantlings required for the vessel by Lloyd’s Register of Ship- 
ping and set forth in Lloyd’s Rules. 

In the United States there is no legal enactment to prevent overloading, 
although a committee has been appointed by the Secretary of Commerce to 
formulate recommendations. A British committee has recently proposed a 
modification of their freeboard tables basing the loading on an absolute 
criterion of strength, so that the stronger a vessel the deeper she will be 
allowed to load. With proper precautions as regards the tightness of 
hatches and the safety of movement of the crew, this would seem logical. 
It is hoped that our government will afford a similar measure of protection 
to the humble cargo vessel. In the matter of loading, the stresses increase 
more rapidly as the draft increases, and even a foot of overloading is likely 
to strain the structure in a storm, and if persisted in to cause the loss of 
the vessel. 

The hull of a vessel is essentially a hollow girder. The shell is stiffened by 
frames, and is subdivided by diaphragms called bulkheads, if vertical, and 
called inner bottom or decks, if horizontal. The weather deck of steel and 
iron cargo vessels for a number of years was made of wood, later of iron 
or steel sheathed with wood, but in general wood decks have been dis- 
carded except over the quarters for the crew and passengers. In the 
early days of iron ships, only bars and plates were rolled, but the advan- 
tage of rolled shapes was so apparent that angle and other sections were 
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soon obtainable in a great variety of sizes. In the ordinary cargo vessel 
about two-thirds of the steel is plates and one-third shapes. 

Following the method of framing adopted in wooden vessels, the frames 
were fitted transverse to the length. This type of framing was the only 

which could be used in composite vessels; that is, vessels with metal 
tames and wood planking. The classification societies prepared rules for 
the scantlings with transverse framing, and as transverse frames are easily 
fabricated and erected, this type of framing became the sole type used for 
many years, and is now used on the majority of cargo vessels, with the 
exception of tankers. In the middle of the nineteenth century, John Scott 
Russell developed the longitudinal system of framing, as exemplified in the 
Annette, the Great Eastern, and a number of others. In this system, there 
are a number of widely spaced rigid transverse members which support 
longitudinal frames by which the shell plating is stiffened. This method of 
framing went out of use, because channel and bulb angle sections were not 
rolled at that time, and the cost of. fabrication and erection of the plate and 
angle sections was too great. The advent of the bulk oil carrier; the tanker, 
showed the necessity. for some type of framing better suited than the 
transverse, and the longitudinal system was re-introduced by Mr. J. W. 
Isherwood in 1908, using rolled sections for the longitudinal frames and 
making the transverse members much deeper than the longitudinals so 
that the latter could fit in slots cut in the edge of the transverses. This 

of framing has proved very satisfactory on tankers, greater strength 
being obtained with less weight of material. It is used with advantage on 
other types of vessels also, but transverse framing is still the more popular 
for ordinary freighters. 

It is very difficult to calculate the stresses to which the various parts of a 
ship are subject, so that it was early found necessary to prepare tables and 
rules giving the scantlings to be used in the construction of the hull and 
machinery of vessels of ordinary size. These rules were mostly empirical, 
and a damage on one vessel was often the occasion for penalizing all vessels 
thereafter built. These rules were issued by classification societies, and if a 
vessel were built according to the rules it was eligible for classification, and 
upon payment of a fee it was assigned a class. The classification societies 
issue register books listing the general particulars of all vessels, including 
their class or rating, and this rating is accepted by the marine underwriters 
in fixing the premium for insurance on the vessel and its cargo. To be 
efficient, a classification society must have surveyors at all the principal 
ports, as well as at the building yards, so that proper repairs may be re- 
quired in case of breakdown. Inspection at frequent intervals is required 
in any case, as deterioration and wear are inevitable, and many so-called 
accidents, are avoided by remedying the defects disclosed by these periodical 
surveys. The dominant society is Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, an English 
society which is godfather to more cargo vessels of all nationalities than 
any other. In the United States, the American Bureau of Shipping has 
been recently strengthened, so that it is no longer necessary to rely on a 
foreign institution for the classification and survey of vessels under the 
American flag. 

The question of insurance and underwriting is of prime importance, as 
very few shippers are willing to trust their goods in the cradle of the deep, 
no matter how staunch the vessel may be in which they are rocked. Even 
the United States Government requires insurance on everything belonging 
to it that is not carried on a naval vessel—a procedure which is not war- 
ranted by the underlying basis for insurance, as it can well afford to carry 
its own insurance. Steps are being taken at the present time to extend 
American underwriting, so that we may be independent of foreign nations 
in that respect also, This is particularly fitting, as a ship of a country 
carries its flag and represents its nationality, 

A cargo vessel considered as a unit may be likened to a beast of burden— 
seldom good-looking and usually devoid of dignity. It needs a certain 
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amount of care from those in authority, however. It should not be over- 


loaded, else its back will break—and vessel, cargo and crew are likely to — 


be lost. It must not be driven too hard else the boiler will explode, or the 
shafting break, or the steering gear become deranged—and the sea is not 
safe for a vessel which is not under control. It should have caref 
officers, else collision, grounding or shipwreck will result, and the rea 
bills will eat up the profits even if the vessel and cargo are saved. e 
Steamboat Inspection Service is empowered by the government to examine 
and license the officers of a vessel and to inspect the machinery and hull, 
The owner of’an American vessel is allowed to load his vessel as he may 
consider expedient, however, and while he often gets by with a foot or two 
of extra draft, there are many cases of vessels never being heard from which 
are doubtless lost on account of overloading. The British shipowner was 
equally inconsiderate not so many years ago, but the load draft of British 
vessels is now limited by law, and the Plimsoll mark placed on each side 
amidships defines the draft, as previously mentioned. 

Cargo vessels of a country considered as a group, together with the 
passenger vessels, form its Merchant Marine and should be invested with 
the dignity of upholding the honor of the country in the ports of the world. 
No country can live to itself. Japan of a century ago is the nearest example 
of a nation of any size attempting to be self-contained. As soon as it 
opened its ports to commerce, however, it began to grow and develop, until 
now it is one of the influential nations of the world. The United States 
has natural resources unsurpassed by any other country, but it is dependent 
on other countries for certain commodities which are not found or raised 
here in sufficient quantities to satisfy our wants. We import coffee from 
Brazil, sugar and iron ore from Cuba, nitrates from Chile, cork from 
Spain, oil from Mexico; and various other commodities from other countries. 

It is generally recognized that this country should be as self-supporting 
as possible, and for many years our manufactures were encouraged by a 
protective tariff. But no country can excel in all kinds of manufactures, so 
that our imports of manufactured goods are of large volume and are likely 
to continue large. On the other hand, we have for export foodstuffs, 
cotton, coal, oil and the manufactured products in which we excel. Civiliza- 
tion is advanced. by this interchange of commodities and prosperity is 
dependent on it. Some countries excel in the building or operation of ships. 
Such countries do most of the carrying trade of the world, and rightly so. 
But a country as large and powerful and influential as the United States 
loses a measure of its independence when it allows other nations to carry 
all of its foreign commerce. It is as much an essential that it shall carry 
a large proportion of its commerce as that it shall manufacture the major 
portion of the articles it uses and raise the major portion of its foodstuffs. 
The more independent we are as regards raw materials and manufactures, 
the less need there is of a large merchant marine. But if we must import 
and export commodities, we should have a merchant marine of our own 
sufficient to carry what we really need. If all nations were similarly situated, 
the proportion of the cargo vessels of the world controlled by each would 
be distributed according to the amount of the commerce of each nation. 
Some nations, however, are not able to build or operate vessels. economically 
and cannot afford to do their own carrying. We are not in that class. 
Under ordinary conditions, we cannot build and operate vessels as cheaply 
as some other nations. But we can afford to carry our own commerce, just 
as we could afford to do our own manufacturing. Our independence re- 
quires that we shall do our own carrying, and we must not fail to arrange 
for so doing. 

How did we build up our manufactures? We did not buy other nation’s 
manufactures just because they were cheaper than ours, but we put on a 
tariff that enabled us to compete with foreign goods and to build up our own 
industries. We must do the equivalent with ships. How? A _ subsidy 
would accomplish the purpose with us, as it has with other nations. But 
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a subsidy is liable to abuse, and has not as yet been recognized as proper 
the nation at large. Discriminating duties would accomplish the purpose 
in part, but would help only on vessels importing dutiable articles. Dis- 
criminatory tonnage dues would supplement the discriminating duties, and 
would apply to all vessels entering or leaving our ports. Tonnage dues are 
the nearest equivalent to the protective tariff, and could be regulated to a 
nicety to enable this country of ours to have such a merchant marine as our 
independence requires, without placing any more burden on any section 
of our people than the tariff did, and could be removed in whole or in part 
if our cargo vessels, like our manufactures, ever reach the stage of develop- 
ment when no protection is needed, or when all the rest of the world has 
the same scale of living as ourselves, if such a condition were possible. 

The difference in cost of operation is so great, averaging at present 
probably 50 per cent more than our competitors, that to balance the differ- 
ence in freight rates required to offset the extra cost of operation the 
amount of discrimination in duties, and the difference in tonnage dues, will 
have to be quite great for awhile at least. The money which reverts to the 
Treasury on account of the increased tonnage dues on foreign ships will 
have to be paid out in some form of subsidy, also, as the vessels engaged 
in long-distance trading and making few entries in a year will need as much 
assistance as the vessel making many round trips in the same time. The 
foreign vessel will not have to increase its freight rate appreciably on 
account of the increased dues, so that the American vessel will not be able 
to.recoup itself for the increased cost of operation on the long voyage by an 
appreciable increase in the freight rate; and this increased cost must be 
met by some form of subsidy. The details can be worked out, however, 
without much trouble, if the American Merchant Marine is recognized as a 
national problem and treated as a matter affecting the welfare of every 
citizen, as it should be treated. 

We are interested in the modern cargo vessel as an efficient instrument 
for the carrying of the world’s commerce and for the advancement of 
civilization, and also from a national viewpoint as a means of maintaining 
and protecting the independence of these United States of America. For 
this latter purpose, no minor sacrifice should be allowed to overshadow 
the great gain in independence which will result from our ownership 
and operation of a large fleet of modern cargo vessels. 

* present status of American shipping is anomalous, as the United 
States Shipping Board has built during and since the war a much larger 
number of vessels than the country is able to operate advantageously. Ship 
operation is a very difficult subject, having many ramifications, and must 
be of comparatively slow growth if it is to be able to endure the vicissitudes 
to which it is more subject than the average business. The great problem 
before this country at present is not a lack of vessels, but a lack of experi- 
enced operators to manage the vessels. tie marine policy which overlooks 
this fact is doomed to failure. The difficulty of the task, however, should 
not deter us from tackling it in earnest, and the nation which bore the 
honofs in shipping a century ago is doubtless able to repeat its performance 
at the present time —The Journal of the Franklin Institute, March, 1921. 


AERONAUTICS 


A Stncte Air Service.—lIf it should be the purpose of President Hard- 
ing to bring about unity of the army and navy air services, or, to put it 
in another way, to establish a separate air department upon which the army 
and Navy could draw for equipment and trained aviators, he would find high 
officers of the army and navy opposed to the plan. It is reported in Wash- 
ington that Mr. Harding has been won over to the idea of a single air 
department. The General Staff has advocated a distinct army aviation 
corps. In a letter to Major Gen. Charles T. Menoher, Director of Air 
Service for the War Department, General Pershing on January 12, 1020, 
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took a very decided stand against the single air service. “A military air 
service,” he said, “is an essential combat branch and should form an 
integral part of the army,” adding that it should “be separate only in the 
same way that infantry and field artillery are separate.” 

That is also the view of Major Gen. William G. Haan, who commanded 
the Thirty-second Division in France. He had an unsatisfactory experience 
with an American air unit assigned to him until it came absolutely under 
his control, But this experience cannot be considered a sufficient test of 
the capacity and usefulness of air units trained in the supple and hora 
organization which the proposers of a single service have planned. T 
argument that efficiency and tactical availability can be obtained only if 
aviators are “an integral part of the army” has never been convincing. It 
is the view of the tactician proud of his own service and averse to going 
outside of it for personnel and material. In the navy, as well as in the 
army, there is a good deal of opposition to a single air service and for the 
same reasons. 

Great Britain adopted a single air department some time ago. It may 
not function perfectly, but that is because of its comparative newness. Per- 
haps the sanest criticism of it is that it has not been entirely independent 
of Ministerial control. Air Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard has said that 
“the work of the air service either on land or sea, in spite of its many 
and various aspects, can only achieve its greatest efficiency if regarded 
and carried out as a single co-ordinated effort.” What the army and the 


navy want in a campaign is the best aeronautical equipment, together with 


thoroughly trained scouts, photographers, bombers and mechanics. The 
need could be best supplied by a service that concentrated all its energies 
upon maintenance and efficiency and was not embarrassed by army and nayy 
regulations, which too often are not adjustable to sudden emergencies. An 
air unit assigned to a field force or to a squadron would automatically 


become an integral part of it, being subject to the commander’s orders. 


Unification of the army and navy air services would obviate duplications and 
make for economy, and Congress would not be pulled about and confused 
by the demands of two services. Civilians in Congress, like Senator Wads- 
worth and Senator New, and like Julius Kahn in the House, are broader 
and more practical in their views of aviation reform than are the generals 
and admirals who speak only in service terms. The enabling legislation 
would have its problems, but at hearings of the Military Affairs and Naval 
Committees they could be thrashed out and a workable law evolved.— 
Editorial in N. Y. “ Times.”—The Aerial Age Weekly, Mch. 28, 1921. 


Evrope’s Way Wirn Fiyinc—Great Britain has decided, publicly at 
least, that the basis of her one-power navy is to be the capital ship. Still 
it is important to note that she is spending approximately $73,614,000 on 
aviation in 1921. Of this, $3,525,000 is devoted to the encouragement of 
civil aviation and $6,824,000 to research. . The only parallel in the American 
budget to the first item is the $1,250,000 which was voted for the air mail, 
yet the London Times is greatly excited over French competition in civil 
aeronautics. 

“The French believe,” it remarks, “that air power in time of peace is 
best won by allocating an appreciable percentage of their total vote to the 
development of civil aerial transport. News reached London yesterday 
that they have now decided definitely to spend approximately £3,400,000 
at the present rate of exchange (or of over £7,000,000 at the normal rate) 
on purely commercial flying during the coming year, and that it has been 
agreed without question to allocate slightly more than £600,000, at the 
present rate of exchange, to the direct subsidy of their air lines.” 

This news, the Times believes warrants a new British subsidy to the 
London-Paris air route, though it already is encouraged to the extent of 


$240,000 a year. This morning brings the news that the Air Ministry, 


short of funds to maintain all its ‘planes and dirigibles in service, has 
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offered ten of the latter free to private companies wishing to operate them. 
The gift, if accepted, represents a subsidy of $12,000,000. Meanwhile, Ger- 
man writers are urging a comprehensive effort for the creation of a great 

n commercial air industry. “During the next few years,” says a 
writer in Der Luftweg, “aerial transport will need the support of state 
subsidies, but it will gradually be enabled to stand upon its own feet by 
progress in the technics of aeronautics and through the enlistment of the 

thy of the economical classes.” Lines running throughout Germany 
and into contiguous countries are advocated. 

The significance of this news is too apparent to one who has followed 
the American policy toward aviation. European nations are not only 
spending more money than we on aeroplanes, but they are spending it 
‘sensibly and with an intention to develop an industry as well as military 
air forces. The real efficacy of the latter, of course, depends on the former. 
In the United States, on the other hand, flying has been a sort of gutter- 
child, finding its food where it could and, at times almost failing to find any. 
At present we are sinking from a brief but brilliant aerial activity into the 
state of official indifference from which we emerged in 1917. We have not 
entirely given up the idea of American flying, but we have shown a lethargy 
and bewilderment concerning it. The need is chiefly one of preserving the 
factories that make the planes and the engineering forces that design them. 
These tided over a few years, should be’ self-supporting. It is astonishing 
that, faced with the alternatives of a crippled industry and a modest study 
of and action upon the problem, we seem drifting toward the former. 
Flying, with its great industrial potentialities, is far more than a branch of, 
the military service. It should get something of the serious attention 
here that is being given it-in Europe—Editorial in N. Y. Globe—The 
Aerial Age Weekly, Apr. 4, 1921. 


Tue AERIAL Martt.—The country not only can afford its air mail; it must 
afford it. Certainly at this time the country wants economy in the operation 
of its government. But there are some forms of saving which are very 
bad economy, and we are convinced that the attempt to kill the air mail 
belongs emphatically in this class. It is no argument to say that the air 
mail service should be eliminated because it costs more to carry mail 
through the air than on trains. It costs more to carry mails on trains than 
on canal boats, but we do not send mail from New York to Buffalo by the 
Erie Canal because of that fact—though there is some evidence to the 
contrary. 

Those who claim that the air mail service is impractical belong in the 
class with those who ridiculed the Clermont as she puffed her way slowly 
but surely up the Hudson. Without the Clermonts of industry there are 
no Aquitanias. We ought to be thankful that the post office in one instance 
at least has had the courage to be forward-looking. 

If there are unusual dangers involved in the air mail, it is not the part 
of courage or intelligence to drop the service on that account. The chal- 
lenge to us is not to eliminate the dangers by leaving the air, but by fully 
a it—Editorial in The Outlook—The Aerial Age Weekly, Mch. 

1921. 


» Avene Automatic Pu.ot.—The object of the new device, which is the 
invention of M. Georges Aveline, a French engineer and former military 
pilot, is to control automatically every movement of an aeroplane with the 
exception of steering. 

It consists of the utilization of compressed air combined with an electrical 
current: The air is automatically compressed by means of two small air 
pumps actuated by small air propellers immediately the aeroplane begins 
its flight. The air is conveyed by tubes into an atmospheric reservoir fitted 
within the fuselage, and is connected to a pressure gauge fitted in the 
pilot's cockpit. Above the pressure gauge is a switchboard with a lamp 
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fitted to the right and to the left. The atmospheric pressure is cony 
by tubes to a circular tubular container half-filled with mercury, aad ley 
contrived that as the level of the fluid metal rises to the left or to the ri 
with the movement of the aeroplane, so it causes a contact to take place 
which permits an electric current to act on valves, and they set in motion 
the mechanigal gear connected with the pilot’s controlling mechanism, 
Simultaneously the right or left lamp on the switchboard lights up, indi- 
cating the variation of the equilibrium, the current being shut off and the 
lamp extinguished as the aeroplane is brought up to the correct level. B 
merely raising a small lever in the cockpit the whole of the mechanism js 
thrown out of gear and the pilot is free to take full control of the machine 
again. 

Dac of the flights referred to included a trip to Paris and back, when 
Major Brackley, who is responsible for the tests, allowed the aeroplane 
to fly for two hours consecutively under the sole control of M. Aveline’s 
invention. It has been tested under every conceivable circumstance with 
perfectly satisfactory results. (Aeronautics, Feb. 3, 1921.)—The Technical 
Review, Mch. 8, 1921. 


Some PropLeEMS IN AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH.—From an _ analysis of 
engine failures it is found that, where the cause can be definitely stated, 
80 per cent are due to what can be termed “ engine accessories,” and only 
20 per cent to the engine itself. The accessories include the petrol and water 
systems, the ignition system, including sparking plugs and any external 
lubrication system: So far we have been unable to obtain a really satis- 
factory flexible tubing to stand petrol. 

The necessity for high flying during war is important, also in ‘civil 
aviation in order to avoid clouds and to utilize wind to the best advantage, 
and for economy in fuel consumption. One of the chief difficulties is due 
to the fact that the horse-power developed falls off with altitude. The 
most obvious way of getting over this is some form of forced induction, 
but there are also possibilities in using a very high compression ratio—Say 
over 6 to 1. This necessitates some form of throttling at low altitudes, 
otherwise the charge will detonate, and the most direct method is to throttle 
the fuel mixture direct, but Mr. Ricardo has recently pointed out that 
indirect methods will be more economical. One such method is to admit 
a definite quantity of cooled exhaust gas at each induction stroke, the 
quantity varying with the altitude. 

Much advantage from maintaining the power of an engine at high altt- 
tudes is lost unless a variable pitch propeller is used, as it requires less 
power to turn a given propeller at the same speed at heights than it does 
on the ground. 

There are two developments in engine design with which Germany is flow 
experimenting. The first is a two-stroke engine by Professor Junker, in 
which he employs the principle of two opposed pistons working in one 
cylinder on to two crank-shafts; and the second one is a design by Hirth. 
This is also a two-stroke engine, but the engine exhaust is taken through 
the propeller and out near the propeller tips, so that the centrifugal force 
will cause a scavenging effect in the cylinder, and thus get over one of the 
principal difficulties of a two-stroke engine. 

A problem that one is always facing in aeroplanes is that of landing ina 
fog or ground mist. Some instrument is wanted that will really tell the 
height above the ground, as with such an instrument, and an absolutely 
reliable engine, half the difficulties of flying in a fog at the present day 
would vanish. A device tried at Farnborough is known as the “ Noakes 
ground indicator,” and consists essentially in a lever hinged to the axle of 
the under-carriage and connected to the pilot’s control stick. When the 
lever is released it hangs down, and is the first part of the aeroplane to 
touch the ground. As soon as the lever touches the ground it moves the 
control stick, thus flattening the aeroplane out, and at the same time the - 
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pilot throttles the engine right down, so as to prevent the aeroplane going 
up into the air again and commencing a series of bounds. ~ (Air-Com- 
modore H. R. M. Brooke-Popham, C.B., C.M.G., Aeronautics, Feb. 3, 
1921.) —The J echnical Review, Mch. 8, 1921. 


Some Factors oF AEROPLANE ENGINE PERFORMANCE.—This report is based 
upon an analysis of a large number of aeroplane engine tests made at the 
u's. Bureau of Standards. This report contains the results of a search 
for fundamental relations between many variables of engine operation. 

The data used came from over 100 groups of tests made upon several 
engines, primarily for military information. The types of engines were 
the Liberty 12 and three models of the Hispano-Suiza. The tests were 
made in the altitude chamber, where conditions simulated altitudes up to 
about 30,000 feet, with engine speeds ranging from 1200 to 2200 revolutions 
per minute. The compression ratios of the different engines ranged from 
under 5 to over 8to1. The data taken on the tests were exceptoinally com- 
plete, including many pressures and temperatures, besides the brake and 
friction torques, rates of fuel and air consumption, the jacket and exhaust 
heat losses. 


_.. With the Liberty engine operating at from 500 to 2000 revolutions per 


minute and with the Hispano-Suiza 300 horsepower operating from 1400 
to 2200, it is found that the friction torque increases approximately as a 
linear function of engine speed at a given air density, and approximately 
as a linear function of density at a constant speed. This means that the 
friction horse-power increases approximately as the square of the speed. 
Actually the relation of torque and speed is such that the friction horse- 
power increases with speed raised to a power between the first and second, 
this power increasing with speed, approaching the square. The relation 
depends upon the engine design, the speed, and density of the air. Any 
statement as to the distribution of the friction losses are based upon incom- 
plete evidence; the indications are, however, that the pumping losses are 
about half of the total friction. 

There is no doubt that for a given process of combustion and at a constant 
speed the engine power is directly proportional to the weight of charge 
supplied ; in other words, proportional to the charge density at the begin- 
ning of compression. As a consequence, if operating conditions are sen- 
sibly constant except for altitude, the engine power will be closely propor- 
tional to the air density. The volumetric efficiency increases with increase 
of afr temperature at constant pressure, so that power does not decrease 
as fast as the air density when the temperature is raised, due to changes 
in vaporization and heat transfer. (Victor R. Gage, Report No. 108, U. S. 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 1920.) —The Technical Re- 
view, Mch. 1, 1921. 


Aviators to Bomp Ex-GerMAN Warsuips 1n Tests.—Washington.— 
A program for what promises to be the greatest naval and aerial gun and 
bombing test ever conducted has been approved for determining the relative 
effects of gun and bomb hits on certain types of war vessels. 

In these joint army and navy tests which are to be made at.sea between 
June 1 and July 15 next the obsolete American battleships /owa and 
Kentucky and nine former German war vessels, allocated to the United 
States, will be used as targets. It is not the intention to sink the Jowa and 
the Kentucky. Dummy bombs will be used by the aeroplanes attacking these 
paeeeps. All of the former German vessels, however, will be sent to the 

ttom. 

The former German vesseis are the dreadnought Ostfriesland and the 
light cruiser Frankfort, now in New York Harbor; three German de- 
stroyers now at Norfolk, and four German submarines, one of which, the 
U-111, is at Portsmouth, N. H., while the other three, the U-r7rz7, the 
U-r4o and the UB-148 are at Philadelphia. Under a decision reached by the 
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Council of Ambassadors the destruction of the former warships is called 
for between May 1 and August 9 next. 

Joint Board Agrees on Test.—Announcement of the government's plans 
for the tests was made by Secretary Daniels after he had approved recom- 
mendations made by the Joint Army and Navy Board, and sent the neces- 
sary instructions to Admiral Henry Braid Wilson, Commander in Chief 
of the Atlantic fleet. 

The board met to reach an agreement relative to the experiments. The 
members on behalf of the army are Major Gen. Peyton C. March, Chief of 
Staff ; Major Gen. William G. Haan, Director of Army Operations Division, 
and Brig. Gen. Henry Jervey, Director of War Plans Division of the 
General Staff. The navy’s members are Admiral R. E. Coontz, Chief of 
Naval Operations; Rear Admiral J. H. Oliver, Director of Naval Plans 
Division, and Captain Benjamin F. Hutchison, Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations. The army will be represented by aeroplanes and the navy 
by destroyers and a dreadnought. 

There is pending before the Senate Naval Committee a resolution diréct- 
ing the Secretary of the Navy to turn over certain obsolete craft to the 
air service of the army, and directing the chief of the army air service 
to conduct tests in study and development of aerial attack on warships. 
Senator Page, as chairman of the Senate Naval Committee, has requested 
Secretary Daniels to report on the wisdom of passing such a resolution. 
Secretary Daniels wrote to Senator Page telling him what has been agreed 
on between the army and navy for the coming tests. In view of these, the 
Secretary wrote, the passage of the pending Senate resolution is considered 
unnecessary. 

The battleship Jowa will be radio-controlled during the tests. She will 
be attacked with dummy bombs by aircraft, from a minimum altitude of 
4000 feet, at a point within a zone between fifty and one hundred miles off 
coast between Capes Hatteras and Henlopen. The Jowa will try to avoid 
being struck by the bombs. 

All Ex-German Ships to Be Sunk.—The Ordnance Department has been 
ordered to prepare 298 bombs for use in the attack on the former German 
ships. The bombs used will weigh 230, 250, 520, 550 and 1000 pounds or 
even more. One submarine is to be attacked and, if possible, sunk by bombs 
dropped from aircraft, while the other submarine will be subjected to shell 
fire from destroyers. If none is sunk by bombs they are to be destroyed 
by depth charges. mee 

One of the three former German destroyers will be attacked by aircraft 
and the two others by destroyers. If aircraft and destroyers fail to sink 
them they are to be attacked by battleships, and afterward, if still afloat, 
are to be sunk by depth bombs. The first attack on the Frankfort will be 
by aircraft using 250-pound bombs; the second by aircraft using 520-pound 
bombs. After the army aircraft have their innings the cruiser, if afloat, 
will be examined and then will be subjected to gun fire from a division of 
American destroyers at 5000 yards range. If both gun and bombing attacks 
fail the Frankfort is to be sunk by depth charges. 

The most spectacular attack will be directed against the Ostfriesland. 
The army aviators will attack her with 550 and 1000 pounds, or heavier 
bombs, either singly or in groups. Each attack will be followed by an 
examination of the battleship, if she is still afloat. Should the aircraft fail, 
the Ostfriesland will be shelled by an American dreadnought, firing 14-inch 
shells at a range of not less than 18,000 yards. Then, if the Ostfriesland 
still floats, she is to be sunk by depth bombs. 

The ships are not to use machine guns, gas or incendiary or smoke bombs 
in defense. 

The recommendations submitted to Secretary Daniels by Admiral Coontz, 
as senior member of the joint board, and approved, were in part: 

. Objects Sought in Tests—* That the bombing experiments contained in 
the exercises to be conducted by the navy are designed to determine: 
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“ry, The ability of aircrait to locate vessels operating in the coastal zone 
and-to concentrate on such vessels sufficient bombing aeroplanes to make 
an effective attack. 

“2. The probability of hitting with bombs from aeroplanes a vessel under 
way and capable of manoeuvering, but incapable of anti-aircraft defense. 

“3. The damage to vessels of comparatively recent design which will 
result from hits from bombs of various types and weights.” 

No report of conclusions as to the probable damage to personnel or 
equipment or probable or actual damage to the watertight integrity of the 
target vessel or vessels in general is to be made except by a board in which 
the navy shall have representation. The results of the experiments and 
the conclusions drawn are to be held secret by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments until passed on by the joint board. 

Secretary Daniels Orders—In his instructions to Admiral Wilson 
Secretary Daniels said: ; ; 

“In preparing this order the department has been guided by the following 
considerations : 

“Successful naval warfare insures freedom of movement of our own 
merchant vessels and transports and denies freedom of movement to enemy 
vessels. Modern fleets will be accompanied by aircraft and vessels will be 
armed with anti-aircraft batteries. Operations against naval units operating 
in the coastal zone, from the point of view of the effectiveness of aircraft, 
divide logically into three phases—the location of such naval units, the 
ability of the aircraft to hit vessels with their projectiles, the ability of the 
projectiles seriously to damage a vessel.” ——-The Aerial Age Weekly, Mch. 14, 


1921. 


Tue Next Steps 1n CoMMERCIAL AVIATION.—Enough time has now passed 
since the end of the World War to allow the subsidence of the tremendous 
inflation which it gave to aerial development. There has come throughout 
the world a return to normal conditions which permits us to reach fairly 
accurate conclusions as to the immediate future of aviation from the com- 
mercial point of view. The adaptations of the various war inventions to 
commercial uses are being worked out rapidly, and we know more or less 
definitely how much salvage from the great struggle is available for use in .- 
building up peace-time flying. 

The most immediate danger to aviation progress is that the reaction 
from abnormal aerial activity of 1917 and 1918 will lead to an equally ab- 
normal neglect for an indefinite period. This danger is particularly notice- 
able in this country and it is important to make certain that this slump does 
not carry America back to the position of inferiority in air work into 
which we had fallen five years ago. 

America’s contributions to flying during the great war were important 

from any point of view and especially in the direction of standardizing 
planes and engines and thus laying the foundation for economical and 
efficient flight on a large scale. Particularly in engine manufacture this 
country established principles and methods which, if developed, will go 
far toward putting aerial transportation on a basis permitting it to compete 
on advantageous terms with other forms of transportation. 
_ It is extremely important that these advantages shall not be lost. There 
is no possibility, however, that this Country will maintain competition with 
the military aviation on which European governments are now spending 
vast sums. America is not and never will be a military nation, and we 
may consider it settled that Congress will never approve a large air force 
in the regular army or navy or make large appropriations for aircraft ex- 
periment and equipment in peace time. 

The problem must be solved on a commercial basis, using in every possible 
way foundations which the army. and navy have provided, but developing 

ceful air traffic of all kinds. This must be done in a way that will make 
it not only self-supporting but profitable enough to provide funds for the 
vast experimenting which is vitally needed in the immediate future. 
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There is every reason for optimism in regard to the possibility of doing 
this. America takes second place to no country in the matter of develop- 
ment and perfection of aeroplane power plants, except possibly in air- 
cooled fixed radials. We have apparently been surpassed on some points, 
especially by the Germans, in the development of aeroplanes and especially 
in the reduction of head resistance through the use of metals and the 
system of enclosing the. framework in the wings. But the study of plane 
structure is proceeding successfully in this country and recent indications 
are that we will have little difficulty in meeting foreign competition on this 
ground also, if funds are available for the necessary experimental work. 

However, if America is to make its commercial aviation fully successful, 
American engineers must be prepared to supply greatly improved machines 
of types suited to wide requirements. The principles underlying the con- 
structions of these machines have already been firmly established and re- 
quire very little development in most cases to reduce them to terms 
thoroughly practical. This work is, in fact, so slight as compared to the 
progress that has been made that we may confidently expect an immense 
development of aviation within a very brief time. That is, provided always 
that sufficient attention is paid to the subject. Although this development 
must necessarily be wholly along commercial lines, it will give us all re- 
quisite security from a military point of view. The experience of the war 
showed that it requires fully a year to develop an aeroplane engine. The 
designing of the plane itself can be done much more rapidly than this, 
when once the fundamental characteristics of the power plant have been 
established. An adequate development of commercial aviation will make it 
certain that any military emergency will find us equipped with engines of all 
desirable types, permitting a very rapid construction of the necessary war 
fleet. In the meanwhile, of course, adequate commercial aviation will 
give us for instant use immense squadrons of planes already tolerably 
well adapted, with slight changes, to military uses. 

The air exploits of the past year show how nearly we have come to 
establishing the necessary foundation for complete commercial exploitation 
of aviation. Foremost, of course, is the splendid work that has been done 
by the Post Office Department in establishing and extending its daily mail 
service. The regularity with which the mails have been carried over 
long distances, in spite of weather troubles and other handicaps and the 
very small number of delays due to mechanical difficulties, shows con- 
clusively that flying has now become for all practical purposes both safe 
and trustworthy. 

This has been further demonstrated by several individual feats. The 
non-stop flight made by a navy type plane from Miami to New York and 
the Mineola-Alaska flight of four army planes are notable examples of this. 
In commercial work, the successful service maintained between Miami and 
various West Indian islands has also been notable. In another line, the 
work done by the Laurentide Company of Canada, which has used two 
naval planes for timber cruising and exploration in its vast holdings 
south of Hudson Bay, and which has found its machines so trustworthy 
that it has sent them hundreds of miles from civilization or any possible 
assistance, demonstrates strict commercial reliability. 

These feats are the more notable in that they were all performed with 
engines of the twin-six Liberty type, built during the war for military pur- 
poses. The Liberty engine, remarkable as it was in many ways, is by no 
means the last word in aeroplane power plants, and developments since 
the war have produced engines with marked superiority in economy, in 
reliability and particularly in freedom from fire hazard. It is entirely 
natural that with the immense number of Liberty engines available, these 
improved power plants have not come into wide use. Their existence, how- 
ever, shows that it is already possible to exceed the performances that have 
been mentioned. 

With this record as a basis, it is possible to outline rather closely the 
developments in flying that may be expected within the next few years. 
They will naturaJly be along two general lines. 
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There will be developed, first, machines capable of carrying large num- 
bers of passengers and operating much as the railroads de, on regular 
schedule between the larger cities and eventually between nuch smaller 
places. 

In the second place, there will be developed smaller and faster planes, 
both for mail service, for quick transportation and for private use some- 
what in the same way that the automobile is now used. Both of these 
lines of development may be expected to proceed together and to furnish 
between them a wide and flexible air service. 

In the carrying of large numbers of passengers, the dirigible at present 
has a distinct advantage, largely for the psychological reason that people 
traveling by it feel safer than when traveling by aeroplane. The develop- 
ment of power plants and control systems for the big gas bags has beeen 
such that they are now substantially safe against any ordinary storm, and 
it will not be difficult to have enough landing places so that they can be 
absolutely safe. The construction of vessels of this type has, in fact, now 
reached a point where even very little development will put them on an 
entirely practical basis for the regular and economical transportation of 
considerable numbers of people. 

The development of large aeroplanes is limited at present by our incom- 
plete knowledge of plane structure. With any structure which has yet been 
devised, a point comes where the increase in the weight of the plane must 
be out of all proportion to the increased carrying capacity, and until this 
handicap is overcome, aeroplanes cannot exceed a very limited size. 

At present it appears that.they cannot be constructed economically to 
carry more than forty to fifty passengers, but we may expect to see planes 
of this capacity operating within a very short time. Further experiments 
with plane structure, with new materials for wing covering and. particularly 
with all-metal planes may easily lead to a considerable increase in the limits 
of weight-carrying practicability. 

The development of the smaller planes, which will follow somewhat the 
lines of use of the automobile, is a comparatively simple matter. We are 
already assured of the possibility of speeds around 200 miles an hour, and 
of whatever carrying capacity may seem desirable in the light planes. 
My own opinion is that the aeroplanes for private use are likely to approach 
the capacity of the modern touring car and handle something like six 
passengers, in addition to the pilot. These ought very shortly to be 
making regular non-stop trips of a thousand miles. 

The limitations which have been imposed upon the development of com- 
mercial aviation by the lack of landing fields are being dissipated more 
rapidly than is generally realized. No complete census of such fields has 
been made for the United States, but a recent investigation of the state of 
Michigan alone showed 117 such fields. It is entirely safe to expect that 
within a very few years there will be no important town without one, and 
a great many individuals will have them for their own use. 

In the matter of costs, aeroplanes will in due time become a form of 
transportation almost, if not quite, as economical as the automobile. There 
are aeroplanes to-day which carry six passengers at the rate of 100 miles 
an hour and make ten miles to the gallon of gasoline—a cost which is 
less than that of many automobiles of equal capacity. In fact, there is no 
automobile that at the same speed will show such fuel economy. 

Two other factors are tremendously in favor of the aeroplane as an 
economical means of transportation, and it is merely a question of time 
when both begin to make themselves felt. 

The first is the fact that the aeroplane requires no rails; not even a road 
to travel on. The hundreds of.millions that have been needed to put down 
our great railway system, and the other hundreds of millions that must be 
spent very shortly in providing roads, are all unncessary so far as the air- 
ship is concerned. Its only requirement is landing fields, and these can 
be easily and cheaply prepared and maintained. 
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The other saving in respect to aeroplanes is in tire cost and the bills 
which the automobile owner must pay to maintain his running gear. The 
saving in tire cost will be almost 100 per cent, since the aeroplane’s wheels 
run for only a few hundred yards in taking off and in landing. Until 
recently the repair bills have been large because of the somewhat experi- 
mental character of the machines and lack of skill in landing. Both of these 
handicaps have been almost entirely eliminated. 

The price of an aeroplane is at the present far beyond the reach of the 
average person, but this too will be changed within a short time. There 
are a number of aeroplanes to-day that can be produced by manufacturing 
’ methods like those which made the motor car so cheap, and there is little 
doubt that, as s00n as the demand begins to increase, automotive manu- 
facturers will achieve as great a triumph in producing cheap aeroplanes. 
As soon as the aeroplane is put upon a basis of standardized manufactur- 
ing it will immediately become a commercial possibility and will be within 
the reach of men who will use it, not for sport, but as a time saver and for 
ordinary transportation. 

Of course the aeroplane will never supplant the automobile. It will fill 
a field which is beyond the reach of the motor car and will be another 
addition to the transportation equipment which makes modern civilization 
possible. It is a fact that no form of transportation ever*invented has 
become entirely obsolete, while each new method increases the facility and 
economy of the transfer of people and goods. ‘The aeroplane will very 
shortly have its place in this complicated sytem and will be able to per- 
form many vital functions which have hitherto been impossible. 

The immediate future development of the aeroplane will center about 
the plane structure rather than the engine. Developments in the design 
of power plants have made engines fireproof, practically trustworthy in 
operation and good for some 500 to rooo flying hours, which means that 
they can cover somewhere between 25,000 and 50,000 miles each, a mileage 
comparable to all but the best automobiles. 

Development of plane structure, however, presents wide opportunity. The 
Germans, through concentration on this point, were able to get speeds 
approaching those of the best allied planes from engines of considerably 
lower power. Attention is now being focused on the all-metal plane, and 
the attempt to build wings in which the bridge structure will be enclosed, 
thus reducing head resistance to a minimum, promises startling results. 

Probably the most immediate opportunity ‘for practical development of 
aeroplane service is in connection with the aerial mail of the Post Office 
Department. If the mail service is taken seriously and properly extended 
throughout the country, we may expect very definite and valuable results. 

In the first place, there will appear promptly a greatly increased reliability, 
‘because in this service planes must fly on scheifule time and failures would 
be brought forcibly to the attention of authorities. A greater cruising 
radius would also be evolved, since in the service it is desirable to fly for 
long distances without landing. Direct non-stop flights between New York 
and Chicago may be expected.as one of the almost immediate develop- 
ments. The cost of aeroplanes also would be gradually reduced because 
manufacturers would receive enough orders to permit them to “tool up” 
their factories and begin standardization quantity production. 

Economical, reliable aircraft engines would be developed for this service 
and, because of the quantities required, it naturally follows that such 
engines would be obtained on short notice at a minimum cost. These. 
engines could be developed so that they would be equally good for the mail 
service or for military purposes. 

There would be a prompt improvement in instruments for aeroplanes 
such as are required for flying at night, in cloudy weather, etc. Finally the 
service would conserve the technical knowledge and expert artisans de- 
veloped during the war and would increase technical knowledge and develop 
craftsmen. It would also provide a constant demand for good pilots, 
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with the result that we would always have a large number in training who 
would be immediately available in case of emergency. _ ; 

It would also insure the construction of good landing fields in large 
numbers. Thus in many ways it would lay the foundations for the country- 
wide organization which will be necessary to put commercial aviation on a 
solid basis. pith : ait g 

The military aspect of aviation must never be forgotten in considering 
this subject. Aeroplanes were vital in the last war and will be even more 
go in the next one. During the last war the government had no trouble 
in obtaining prompt delivery of passenger cars and trucks because such 
vehicles had been thoroughly developed and were being produced in quan- 
tities for other uses. is ol en 

The aerial mail offers the best immediate possibility of bringing about 
the same condition in aeronautics. In the first place, it will make mail- 
carrying planes and pilots immediately available in cases of emergency. 
In the second place, it will bring about commercial use of aeroplanes, 
which in the final analysis is the real answer, since it will provide America 
with great fleets of planes and of dirigibles that will put us beyond danger 
in case of sudden trouble. 2 35 

‘The present status of aeroplane development is in marked, contrast to 
any stage in the evolution of our other transportation facilities. Instead of 
the gradual growth through which all the others have passed, the aeroplane, 
almost overnight, has developed most of the reliability and economy in 
operation that is necessary for everyday commercial use. The railway, the 
steamship and the automobile each went through a series of stages of 
progressive development, working up gradually from almost complete use- 
lessness to the highly developed powers that they show to-day. They did 
this through more or less constant, unswerving growth toward our modern 
type. This has not been true, however, with the aeroplane and particularly 
with the aeroplane engine. 

At the beginning of the World War, the aeroplane was little more than 
a scientific toy used occasionally as an instrument of sport. In the struggle 
for supremacy in the air, war requirements were paramount. High speed, 
height climbing, a fast rate of climb and ability to carry reasonably heavy 
loads were developed at the expense of every other feature, including that 
of safety. So rapid was the development that aeroplane types frequently 
became obsolete after only a few months of use. 

With the end of the war, however, these wartime requirements gave way 
to such commercial: requisites as comfort, economy, low operating and 
maintenance charges, low landing speeds, stability and a low rate of de- 
preciation in the machine; in other words, mechanical endurance. The end 
of the war saw the aeroplane rather highly developed as an arm of warfare 
but by no means highly developed as a means of commercial transportation. 
Furthermore, all paraphernalia. which had been invented during the war and 
which were essential to military uses of the aeroplane were obviously of 
little use in commercial aviation. 

Flying fields had been established throughout the country for the train- 
ing of pilots, but their location had been dictated rather by climatic condi- 
tions and military convenience than by their availability in commercial 
work and their accessibility to the large cities. These fields were mostly 


“unsuitable as a basis for commercial air routes, since their location bore 


no particular relation to the main arteries of travel. If one of the fields 
happened to be well located for commercial purposes it was entirely an 
accident. As a result, shortly after the armistice many of these fields, 
which had been prepared at enormous expense to the government, were 
necessarily abandoned to their former owners or were sold outright. 

The only respect in which this condition of unsuitability was not entirely 
true was in the development of engines. As a result of extensive experi- 
ment and careful checking of results, many types of engines had been 
developed which, through comparatively small modifications, could be made 
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the models for the manufacture of engines of high commercial efficiency, 

As a result of development since the war, and even during the last months 
of the struggle, the time has long passed when it was considered a remark- 
able feat to operate an aeroplane engine 200 hours in the air without a 
major overhaul. This may easily mean a distance of some twenty thousand 
miles traversed, but there are quite a few makes of engines which are 
capable of such performances to-day. 

Yet engine failure is still responsible for practically all the uncertainty 
that there is as to the carrying out of flight on a prearranged schedule. 
It is true that weather conditions have some bearing on the situation, but 
with the steady improvement in navigating instruments and methods and 
better cooperation with the various weather bureaus it is comparatively 
rarely that bad weather interferes with the completion of a flight. 

To a large extent, the engine failures that are being recorded to-day 
are due to the fact that most of the engines in use are of the types developed 
during the war. The armistice left us with thousands of aeroplane engines 
on hand, and, although there has been improvement in construction and 
elimination of those defects which are the cause of lack of reliability, it is 
entirely natural that use should be made of the engines available rather 
than that the expense of building new and improved types should be 
incurred. For the scientific student of aviation, however, the important 
fact is that these improvements have been made and that aviation at present 
is far more advanced than the performances of a majority of aeroplanes 
to-day would indicate. 

If we analyze the causes of engine failure, it will be found that almost 
invariably the trouble is due to some minor defect. Chief among these are 
such things as a stoppage of the fuel supply, a leak in the water, oil or 
gasoline system, a poor connection in an ignition wire, the accidental dis- 
connection of some of the engine controls, or something of this kind. 

In the early days of the automobile, nine-tenths of the roadside delays 
were due to very similar causes. These have now been almost entirely 
eliminated so far as the automobile is concerned and recent inventions 
indicate that the aeroplane engine has almost, if not quite, reached the 
same stage. In other words, the aeroplane engine to-day is a highly refined 
and very reliable mechanism. It is susceptible, of course, of considerable 
improvement in many respects, but it is nevertheless capable of giving con- 
tinual service over long periods of time, provided, of course, there is a 
continuous supply of water, gasoline, oil and current for ignition. The 
failure of any of these essential accessories will cause a forced landing 
and it is these failures in the war type machines that are the causes of most 
of the trouble to-day. 

The fire hazard presents the worst peril that confronts the occupants of 
a plane. A large number of recent aeroplane accidents have been due 
to this cause, and it is notable that in five out of eight Junker planes recently 
brought to this country and used by the Postal Air Service failure was 
due directly to this cause. But the latest types of engines, such as the 
eight-cylinder and the powerful Twin-Six motors now being manufactured 
by the Packard Company, have been designed in a way to eliminate any 
such possibility. 

When we come to consider the basic engine design, there have been some 
fairly important improvements since the armistice which were largely the 
result of war experience. These are mostly applicable to commercial 
machines and they increase both the safety and reliability of the power 
plant. 

Considerable attention is being paid at present to the development of 
supercharges which will maintain air pressure and permit flying at around 
20,000 feet. There will naturally be considerable discussion of this subject, 
since flight at this altitude decreases the head resistance and would make 
possible higher speeds and lower operating costs. 

These advantages are real, but it is my belief that the disadvantages 
involved in the long climb and the precautions which must be taken for the 
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comfort of the passengers and pilot in so rarefied an atmosphere offset 
the advantages to be gained, except in particular instances; so that there is 
not so much to be gained in operating efficiency as might be expected. 

One more important innovation that has come in aviation since the war 
has been the use of electric starters. The cranking of an aeroplane engine 
by ‘hand by means of its propeller has always been very dangerous, and it 
practically requires that an extra mechanic be available at all times. 

The use of the electric starter brings the era of commercial flying per- 
ceptibly nearer, since it obviates one of the most annoying delays in starting 
a trip because cranking by hand frequently fails to start a balky engine, 
whereas the electric starter usually insures a prompt response. 

Summing up the immediate future in aeroplane construction, it is clear 
that we have already reathed a point where aeroplane engines can be con- 
structed that will give all that can reasonably be demanded in safety and 
reliability. Within a very short time, the large supply of engines left over 
from the war construction will have vanished and a distinct spurt will 
follow the demonstrations of efficiency that will come when the improved 
engines appear upon the market. With this situation the most essential 
need for the development of commercial aviation will have been met, and 
there can be no doubt that a comparatively short period will see some 
such sudden utilization of aeroplanes as took place with automobiles as 
soon as those vehicles had ceased to be toys and had become trustworthy 
servants of mankind.—Flying, April, 1921. 


ENGINEERING 

Diese, Exvectric Drive INSTALLATIONS Possess MANY POINTS OF 
Superioriry.—That the Diesel electric drive is not only more reliable than 
adirect Diesel drive, but that the total fuel consumption for certain types 
of ships was slightly less and the overall weights considerably less, were 
Statements made by Mr. J. B. Bassett, of the General Electric Company, in 
his lecture before the Ocean Marine Engineers Beneficial Association 
No, 80 in February. A number of detail tables showing the efficiencies, 
weights, costs and fuel consumption of these different types of drives were 
shown to prove the conclusions that have been arrived at. 

Since Admiral Benson, chairman of the U. S. Shipping Beard, first de- 
clared his intention of promoting the development of electric drive in con- 
nection with Diesel engines, there has been considerable interest shown by 
steamship companies and naval architects in this new type of ship propul- 
sion machinery. 

The general name Diesel electric drive is intended to cover any propelling 
equipment in which the power is developed by internal combustion engines 
and is transmitted to the propeller through electrical machinery. There 
aré several arrangements that might be used with Diesel electric drive, but 
the one usually employed is that of series connected direct current equip- 
ments. The reason for this is that the speed of the engines permits direct 
current generators to be used and the control of the entire equipment is 
simpler and better. 

While this type of drive has a number of advantages over the direct 
Diesel drive for cargo ships, it is of particular value on certain types of 
craft, such as ferries, tugs, yachts, fire boats, trawlers and canal barges as 
these are subjected to considerable maneuvering and considerable time is 
spent in “standing by.” With the Diesel electric drive the propeller can 
be reversed quickly and continuously without reversing the main engine, 
while obtaining the full power ahead or astern on the propeller; also, the 
high fuel losses in keeping up steam while “ standing by,” as would be ex- 
perienced on a reciprocating engined craft would not be obtained on a 
Diesel electric drive as the equipment can be started up cold in a few 
minutes. A number of such installations have already been made in this 
country on trawlers, yachts, auxiliary schooners, and fire boats and have 
proven entirely successful in all respects. 
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A comparison between a 3000 S. H. P. Diesel electric drive and a direct 
drive Diesel, as installed on a 8000 to 10,000-ton D. W. freighter shows 
that the former still has marked advantages, as with a direct Diesel drive 
it would be necessary, owing to the size, to divide the power, using two 
engines and two propellers, with the resulting low propeller efficiency as 
compared with a single screw. Also, the Diesel electric drive.can be de- 
signed to run at the most efficient speed of the propeller, while a direct 
Diesel drive of that size would necessarily be operated at a high propeller 
speed, with a resulting loss of propeller efficiency. ‘While the initial cost 
of the Diesel electric equipment would be little if any higher than the 
direct Diesel drive, the saving in weight would be about 33 per cent and 
the saving in overall fuel consumption almost 4 per cent, due to increased 
propelling efficiency. The large electrical manufacturers have received many 
requests for estimates on electrical equipment for Diesel electric drive for 
cargo ships and tankers in capacities up to 6500 H. P. 

Advantages of Electric Drive with Diesel Engines—Some of the advan- 
tages claimed for this type of drive are as follows: 

1. Reliability: Several engines of small size instead of one or two large’ 
ones. 

2. Space saving: Machinery space 25-30 per cent less due to small high 
speed engines. 

3. — saving: Diesel electric weight 30 per cent less than direct drive 
weight. 

4. Maneuvering ability: Propeller can be reversed rapidly and con- 
tinuously. 

5. Simple engines: Engines not reversed nor run at reduced speed; may 
be started electrically, simplifying valve and operating gear. 

6. Bridge control: Duplicate control station can be located in the pilot 
house without additional complication. 

7. No shaft tunnel: With engines amidships and motor in stern shafting 
and tunnels are eliminated—saves weight and gives undivided cargo space. 

8. No propeller racing: Engines run at constant speed and motor speed 
varies less than 10 per cent in heavy weather. 

9. Less auxiliaries: Only one auxiliary generating set required if any. 
With electric starting no starting air tanks or compressor required. 

10. Flexibility: Efficient operation at all speeds—at reduced speed only 
enough engines need be operated to supply the required power. 

11. Single screw: Single screw construction can be used, reducing hull 
cost and increasing propelling efficiency. 

12. Special cases: Diesel electric drive has particular advantages in 
double: ended ferries, tug boats, yachts, self-propelled barges, fishing 
trawlers, fire boats, submarines, etc. 

Mr. Bassett presented a number of figures showing that in the case of the 
type of vessel selected for comparison, the weight of a Diesel direct drive 
engine would be 1,219,500 pounds as compared with 1,080,100 pounds for 
a Diesel electric drive equipment. The relative weight of engines was 
therefore as 1.00 is to 0.886. The total cost of a Diesel direct drive engine 
plant would be $354,000 as against $380,000 for a Diesel electric drive plant. 

In the case of a Diesel drive, the total consumption per day would be 
13.44 tons as against 12.94 tons when. the other equipment was installed— 
The Nautical Gazette, Apr. 2, 1921. 


Some EXPERIMENTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE INJECTION AND COMBUSTION 
or Fuet-O1r 1n Dirset Encines.—Engr. Commander C. J. Hawkes, R. N: 
(Northeast Coast Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders, November 26, 
1920.) —This paper deals with experiments at the Admiralty Engineering 
Laboratory on the injection and combustion of fuel-oil in the Diesel engine. 

With the air-injection system, a definite quantity of fuel-oil is pumped’ 
into the fuel-saving casing, and when the valve lifts, compressed air pro- 
vided by a high-pressure air-compressor blows the oil into the cylinder in a 
finely divided state. 
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In the solid-injection system, no air-compressor is required. The fuel 
pump raises the oil throughout to a comparatively high pressure, and when 
the fuel valve lifts, the requisite quantity is forced by its own pressure 
through a number of small holes in the sprayer, being thus split up into a 
mist. 
~The experiments with the solid-injection system will be mentioned first, 
and subsequently some on the air-injection system. : 

It will not be possible in this abstract to do more than to give an idea of 
the nature of the experiments and some of Mr. Hawkes’s conclusions 
therefrom. pe RDS at 

Experiments on the Solid-Injection System.—For the experiments on the 
solid-injection system, use was made of a single-cylinder, four-stroke engine 
14%" by 15”, capable of developing 100 B. H. P. at 380 R. P. M. 

An investigation was made to ascertain the cause of and the remedy for 
the sticking of the exhaust valve (the principal part of the remedy con- 
sisted in adding a deflector to protect the valve spindle from the rush of 
exhaust gases) ; another to determine the effects of the different numbers 
and sizes of holes in the sprayer. Most of the tests having been made 
under pressures, powers, and other conditions usual in such cases. It was 
found that under such conditions the best all-round results were obtained 
by the use of five 0.016-inch holes per sprayer. 

Experiments were made to ascertain the effect of fitting steel plates to 
the top of the alloy piston, generally with the result of increasing the fuel 
consumption. 

Others to find out whether this was due partly to some of the fuel-oil 

assuming the spheroidal state on striking the hot piston, thus delaying the 
vaporization and combustion. 
_At 4000 pounds per square inch pressure, however, the roller began to 
leave the cam, and better results were obtained by increasing the spring 
load up to 850 pounds, but no advantage was gained by increasing it further. 
teat were made on the conditions that brought about “jumping” of the 
valve. 

A study was made on the effect of the length of holes in the sprayer, 
and a comparison between the 0.016-inch and the 0.019-inch ones, at about 
100, 90, 75, 50, and 25 B. H. P. He concludes that the proper number, 
size, and angle of holes in a sprayer depends upon the mean pressure, the 
viscosity, the mean indicated pressure, and the distance the jets have to 
pepstrate into the combustion chamber; also on the speed of the engine. 

e determination of the number, size, and angle of the holes for a given 
engine, however, is largely a question of trial and error. 

Many other experiments were made on the solid-injection system which 
will not be referred to here. 

Air-Injection System.—A large number of very important tests were also 
made on the air-injection system, dealing with many important details, and 
so comprehensive that not only a great deal of valuable information can 
be obtained from them in regard to details, but also Mr. Hawkes is enabled 
to compare the two systems as to their advantages, disadvantages and 
idiosyncrasies.—The Journal of the Franklin Institute, April, 1921. 


IMPROVING THE Power-Factor or INDUCTION Motors.—A method of im- 
proving the power-factor of induction motor circuits by causing the motors 
to run as synchronous motors after they have been run up to speed as ordi- 
ony induction motors is described by R. G. Warner and A. E. Knowlton. 

ontinuous curent is supplied to the slip rings so that the motor simply 
becomes a revolving field magnet, which may be over-excited, if necessary, 
to improve the power-factor. This can either be done by means of an 


.-exciter on the shaft of the motor, or the necessary continuous current can 


be derived from the generating station or substation by an arrangement only 
involving one extra wire. The continuous current 1s passed through two 
of the phase windings of the rotor in series, while the other may be short- 
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circuited to give a damping effect. Satisfactory particulars of tests of a 
machine treated in this way are given. It is found that no sacrifice in the 
original rated capacity of the motor is entailed and no alteration to the 
motor windings is necessary. (Electrical World, Nov. 20, 1920.)—The 
Technical Review, Mch. 8, 1921. 


MicHet, Turust BLock AND JouRNAL Bearincs.—As a result of tests 
the Admiralty fitted one shaft of a 40,000 s.h.p. destroyer with Michell 
journal bearings, the ordinary bearings being left on the other shaft for 
direct comparison. Taking the two low pressure turbines for comparison, 
each having spindles 9 inches in diameter, and running 1800 r.p.m. at full 
power, the projected areas of bearing surface were 94 and 20 square inches 
for ordinary and Michell respectively, and the corresponding loads 19 
pounds and 540 pounds per square inch. The length of the bearing surface 
of the ordinary journal was 10% inches, and of the Michell journal 3% 
inches. Over two days’ series of progressive trials the oil temperatures were 
carefully recorded, and the Michell bearing ran 18° cooler than the ordinary, 

Particulars of wear after 15 months’ running are given, and also of an 
ingenious modification in the thrust block by arranging for the edge of the 
single thrust collar to ride on Michell journal pads. This latter resulted in 
the thrust block running dead cold even at full speed. (J. Hamilton Gibson, 
M. Eng., Paper read before the Liverpool University Engineering Society, 
Syren and Shipping, Dec. 29, 1920.) —The Technical Review, Mch. 1, 1921. 


WINGFIELD THrust BLock.—The Power Plant Co., Ltd., have produced 
lately a new type of single collar thrust block, following in principle the 
lines of the Michell block, but differing from it considerably in details. In 
the Wingfield thrust block the pads are white metal lined and the tipping 
motion of pads is allowed by the provision of steel balls in guide’ cages, 
against which the pads press through the medium of a case-hardened fing. 
This type of thrust block is suitable either for forced lubrication or oil 
bath. (Zeitschrift des Vereines deutscher Ingenieure, Jan. 1, 1921.)—The 
Technical Review, Mch. 8, t92t. 


Macnetic Testinc or SteeL.—The name Defectoscope has been given toa 
new device for testing steel magnetically by the inventor, Dr. C. W, 
Burrows, of New York. 

The instrument, which is said to be especially adapted for the determina- 
tion of defects in steel wire, rods, rails, cables, and strips, consists essen- 
tially of the following six elements: (1) A solenoid energized by direct 
current to effect magnetization of the test piece. (2) A detector consisting 
of two test coils having the same number of turns and surrounding’ the 
specimen bar whose magnetic variations are to be determined. (3) A motor 
to impart a relative motion along the length of the test bar to the miag- 
netizing solenoid and detector which are rigidly connected together.” As 
the detector occupies different positions along the length of the specimen itis 
threaded by an induction depending upon the nature of the specimen. If it 
is not quite uniform, the magnetic induction threading one to the coils and 
the detector is different from the induction threading the other coil, with 
the result that the e.m.f. generated in one of the coils differs from that in 
the second test coil. Consequently, the small differential e.m.f. is impressed 
upon the detector system every time it passes over the magnetic inhomo- 
geneity. (4) A heavily damped D’Arsonval galvanometer indicating’ the 
small e.m.f. developed in the detector coils. (5) A recorder which “ reads” 
the galvanometer and is essentially a photographic film caused to move 
uniformly across a small slit through whose opening a spot of light is 
reflected by the galvanometer. (6) A control box containing all necessary 
electrical switches, rheostats, and instruments. 

Magnetic testing being non-destructivé of the material has the advantage 
of being applicable to every piece if necessary, but by the proper selection 
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of the characteristics to be measured a single determination—as to whether 
or not a test piece is of the same magnetic characteristics as an original 
standard sample—may be made to settle the question. 

The Defectoscope, as adapted to the testing of rails, rods, wire, cable, 
ribbon steel, etc., is described for each individual case, with accompanying 
illustrations of apparatus. Some notes as to work already done with the 
instrument and an outline of its future scope are given. (/ron Age, 


‘Oct. 28, 1920.) —The Technical Review, Mch. 1, 1921. 


Tue Sonoscore.—An instrument known as a Sonoscope, and intended 
for ascertaining the exact positions of defects in internal-combustion 
engines and other machines, has recently been put upon the market by the 
Capac Company, Limited, of 2, Woodstock-street, Oxford-street, W. 1 
In its simplest form the instrument consists of a small circular case con- 


taining a diaphragm to which a metal test rod 4 is attached, as shown in 


the lefthand drawing in the accompanying engraving. The upper part of 


oO 


Test X 


the case is fitted with flexible ear-pieces, so that by placing the test rod 4 
on engine-cylinders, gear-boxes, etc., internal noises can be heard, and by 


| shifting the test rod into different positions, and noting the point at which 


the sound is most pronounced, the position of a fault, such as a slack 


bearing or a broken or worn part, can be determined, The nature of the 


sound and the operator’s knowledge of the construction naturally give a 
clue to which part of the mechanism is at fault. The makers direct atten- 
tion to the fact that whereas under ordinary conditions external sounds 
make the detection of the exact cause. of knocks, etc., difficult, with the 
Sonoscope only the sound of the particular part to which the instrument is 
applied is conveyed to the ear, and such defects as piston slap, loose bear- 
ings, incorrect valve tappet clearances, etc,, can be detected with certainty. 
Tests on motor car engines gear boxes, etc., can be made whilst cars are 
running on the road by attaching the instrument to the part under observa- 
tion and by connecting it up to ear pieces. 

Another application of the system is in connection with the comparison of 
sounds. It involves the use of two sonoscopes, which may be arranged as 
shown on the right of the engraving, the testing rod of one sonoscope, 
as indicated at X, being placed upon the arrangement to be tested, and the 


other rod, indicated at S, upon a special device which produces a predeter- 


mined amount of sound. The standard sound-producing apparatus may be 
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driven by clockwork, and in order to avoid confusion it is designed to give 
a different kind of sound to that of the mechanism under test. In each of 
the sonoscope pipes leading to the ear pieces is a damping valve, and with 
each of the valves wide open the standard sound at S must exceed that at X, 
If the sound X exceed the sound S, then the part being tested is rejected. 
If, however, the valve S has to be partially closed, in order that the sound X 
may be heard, the noise made by the mechanism under test .is obviously 
less than that of the standard mechanism. Conversely, if the valve X has 
to be damped in order to hear the sound at S, the sound X is greater than 
the standard. 

Another type of instrument is also made. In it the two sonoscopes are 
quite independent, and are connected to separate ear pieces, but this instru- 
ment usually requires a certain amount of practice before the operator 
becomes proficient in its use, and the arrangement shown on the right of 
the illustration is, the makers explain, in many cases preferable.—The 
Engineer, Mch. 18, 1921. : 


ORDNANCE 


DISPERSION OF ProyEcTILEs.—Investigations recently carried on as to the 
dispersion of projectiles, including experiments at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md., have shown that the dispersion of field high explosive pro- 
jectiles ranging in caliber from 75-mm. to 8-inch., is mainly due to the be- 
havior of the projectile in the part of the trajectory near the gun. It had 
previously been shown that as the projectile leaves the gun it executes a 
series of periodic swings similar to the swing of a clock pendulum; the 
plane in which the swing occurs rotates uniformly; amplitude of the swing 
in the case of some service projectiles is as great as eight degrees on either 
side of the trajectory, but it varies considerably from round to round. As 
the projectile reaches greater distances from the gun, the character of the 
motion changes from that of swinging back and forth across the trajectory 
to a type of motion in which the projectile swings or precesses around the 
trajectory; amplitude of motion decreases until about a mile from a 75-mm. 
gun the projectile is travelling almost nose.on. Resistance of such a 
swinging projectile is considerably greater than that of one travelling nose 
on, depending on amplitude of the swing. Consequently a projectile having « 
a large swing near the gun will lose more velocity and have a shorter 
range. The dispersion, especially at high elevations of the gun, is due 
mainly to this effect. 

In the light of this, the general problem of designing accurate projectiles 
depends upon three factors: Effects of design of the projectile and twist 
of rifling upon amplitude of initial swing; effect of shape of projectile on 
increase of resistance caused by the swinging motion; rate at which 
the swing dies out as depending on design of the projectile. Considerable 
progress has already been made in investigation of the first and third 
factors, and a new chronograph is being installed at Aberdeen for investi- 
gations with regard to the second factor, i. ¢., increase in resistance due to 
the swinging motion. It has been possible to make comparatively accurate 
predictions of the relative dispersion of the same design of projectile when 
fired in guns of different twists of rifling. It is expected that when inves- 
tigations now under way have been extended, it will be possible to predict 
approximately the amount of dispersion of a given type of projectile in a 
given gun before it has been fired. For example, if it were desired to 
design a projectile and rifling for a 100-mile gun, it should be possible to 
predict what proportion of the shots would land within a two-mile circle a 
hundred miles away from the gun. (Army and Navy Journal, Feb. 5, 
1921.) —The Technical Review, Mch. 8, 1921. 


Decoprerinc or Guns.—The possibility of the removal of copper from 
the lands and grooves of cannon, by the use of a tin-lead alloy introduced 
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into the powder charge—which was developed and used to a limited extent 
by the Allied armies during the war—has been recently tried out by the 

S. ordnance authorities in a 16-inch 35-caliber gun, with most satis- 
factory results. The gun in question had been fired about 150 rounds, 
and a heavy coating of copper of a granular form had accumulated, 
both on the lands and in the grooves; 20 rounds were fired as rapidly 
as possible, in which 450 grams of the alloy were introduced between the 
front end of the powder bag and the base of the projectile. The results 
shown by a visual inspection are that practically all of this accumulation 
of copper has been removed, and that remaining is in the form of a smooth 
plating. The alloy apparently caused no change in the muzzle velocity or 
range of this gun, and the final 10 rounds showed a marked improvement 
in Peviations. The alloy used consisted of 60 per cent tin and 4o per cent 
lead, and was rolled into strips 1% inches broad, 50 inches long, and 
weighing 20 grams each. (Field Artillery Journal, Nov.-Dec., 1920.)— 
The Technical Review, Mch. 1, 1921. 


ResEARCH ON ELasticity.—Evidence accumulated tending to render 
doubtful the effective value of the hypotheses upon which the science of 
elasticity is established, particularly in their application to practice, an 
extensive programme of experimental work has been undertaken by the 
U. S. ordance authorities. The investigations comprise tensile and com- 
pressive tests of gun steels, and, photo-micrographic studies of the structure 
of the material before and after application of stress; tests with combined 
stresses applied hydraulically to the specimen; tests of hollow cylinders 
stressed by internal hydraulic pressure. The cylinder tests will aim at 
obtaining data applicable to autofrettage work. Tests with compound 
cylinders will also be made to obtain data on shrinkage processes. (Field 
Artillery Journal, Nov.-Dec., 1920.) —The Technical Review, Feb. 22, 1921. 


War Gases.—It has been shown that “mustard gas” is not toxic in 
itself, but that it penetrates the cell readily, owing to its high lipoid solu- 
bility. It is then hydrolysed inside the cell, setting free hydrochloric acid, 
which is the real destructive agent. Hydrochloric acid itself does not 
penetrate the cell walls readily, and the function of the mustard gas is, 
therefore, to provide for an intracellular liberation of the hydrochloric 
acid.’ According to this hypothesis, the important factors in determining 
thé action of mustard gas, or of any other gas which acts similarly, are the 
lipoid ‘solubility, the water solubility, the volatility, and the rate of 
hydrolysis. : 

Tf a substance hydrolyses practically instantaneously, as is the case with 
arsenic trichloride, there is no chance of the hydrochloric acid passing 
through the skin. If a substance is very volatile a good deal of it may 
evaporate from the skin before it has time to penetrate. If a substance 
does not penetrate the skin or the cell wall, no hydrochloric acid can be set 
free inside the cell, and we shall not get the effects characteristic of hydro- 
chiorie acid inside the cell. Phosgene, for instance, is very volatile, and 
does not penetrate the skin readily, and consequently does not produce 
burns. The more unprotected the tissue the more easily will phosgene 
pass through, and consequently we get the maximum effect from phos- 
gene at the base of the lungs where the tissues are the most permeable. 
On the other hand, mustard gas is not very volatile, and passes fairly 
readily through the skin. Consequently it causes burns. Owing to the 
readiness with which it passes into the tissues, it is taken up in the throat 
and the upper part of the lungs, causing burns there rather than farther 
down, as is the case with phosgene. This is undoubtedly the reason why 
a man gassed with mustard gas loses his voice temporarily. Owing to the 
low rate of hydrolysis, a low concentration of mustard gas may be swept 
out of the tissues at the base of the lungs by the blood stream before any 
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appreciable hydrolysis takes place. This factor accentuates the difference 
between mustard gas and phosgene. , 

A substance with intermediate properties will, however, show some of» 
the characteristics of mustard gas and of phosgene. This is true with 
phenyldichlorarsine and ethyldichlorarsine, both of* which have low vapor 
pressures, fairly high rates of hydrolysis, and high lipoid solubility. They, 
therefore, attack the skin and upper respiratory tract as does mustard 
gas, and also cause profuse edema in the lower respiratory tract, as do 
phosgene and superpalite. Of course, the arsenicals may also have a 
specific toxic effect due to the arsenic content, but there is no danger of 
confusing this with the effect due to hydrochloric acid. 

While the behavior of phosgene, mustard gas, and phenyldichlorarsine 
is what it should be, superpalite is more toxic than one would expect from 
its known rate of hydrolysis, and it is possible that there may be an inter- 
mediate formation of phosgene. We do not know at all why the tear gases 
act as they do, and any hypothesis will have to account for the two facts 
that in general the bromine compounds are more lachrymatory than the 
corresponding chlorine compounds, and that one particular compound is 
as effective as any bromine compound. Since this chlorine compound is 
extraordinarily persistent, it does not seem probable that any ordinary 
hydrolysis can be involved. (Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, Sept., 1920.) —The Technical Review, Feb. 22, 1921, 


RADIO 


WIRELESS IN Print.—A recent development in wireless telegraphy is the 
automatic printing of messages in Roman type. A demonstration given 
recently by A. A. Campbell Swinton to the Royal Society of Arts, in 
London, reminds a contributor to Discovery (London) that in January, 
1914, Mr. Swinton suggested that before long we might have a telegraph- 
printing-machine operated by wireless “in every house, telling the latest 
news to all the nation, as also to the newspapers, should any of these 
continue te survive the competition of this much more rapid method of 
disseminating intelligence.” That is, ; 

‘He thought, in other words, that it would soon be practical to operate. 
‘wirelessly’ the telegraph-printing-machines which for years have been 
familiar occupants of London clubs and hotels. It is clear that if this 
could be done there would be a great saving not only in first cost and in 
expense of upkeep, but also because there would be no practical limit to. 
the number of stations that could receive signals simultaneously from a 
single sending-station, so that it would cost no-more to send to a thousand 
stations than to one. To some such'an idea of the universal distribution 
of news might at the time have appeared fantastic, and may do so even. 
now, but, at any rate, for an area comprising the British Isles and western 
Europe it is now a possible thing. 

“Tt is well known that instruments connected to telegraph wires for 
printing messages are in daily use in newspaper offices and elsewhere. | It 
is also well known that wireless messages can be recorded, in various, 
optical.and mechanical ways, and even by an instrument analogous to,a, 
phonograph, but the ingenious method designed by Mr. F. G. Creed is the; 
first to be adapted to printing wireless messages. ' 

‘* Suppose a_ message be telegraphed from London to a newspaper office 
in Shefheld. It is sent out of course in the ordinary Morse code of dots 
and dashes; these dots and dashes may be recorded by an instrument (the. 
receiver) at Sheffield, which receives them by punching small holes in a 
moving strip of paper, this being simply one of several ways in which tele- 
grahic messages are received. The strip of paper may next be passed 
through a second machine (the printer), which is really a typewriter con- 
trolled in an ingenious way entirely by the position of the holes in the 
perforated strip. In this machine the holes in the paper constituting 








‘to the one used for several years in a newspaper office.” 
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the dots and dashes of, say the letter F, operate a lever which causes the 
letter F of the typewriter to fall on a second strip of paper so that the 
letter is printed in Roman type. In this way all the letters and spacings in 
their Morse code form are translated into letters and spacings in Roman 
type, and so it is that a message sent out in Morse code from one town 
js ‘received printed in words at another. 

“Fig. 1 will help to make this clear. The very small holes along the 
center of the strip of paper are merely for the purpose of insuring the 
regular motion of the strip through the instruments and have nothing to 
do with the signals which are denoted by the large holes. 


(a) F L F L 


(b) © camme cammee Comme eocmme o 


Og SUAS. 


(a) CCCHC TECHS ETEHHEH SESE EEEEEHESHHHEE 


OF ek. FL FL 


Fic. 1.—Wireless Printing in Successive Stages. 


(a) Letters in ordinary type. (b) Dots and dashes in Morse code as 
represented in the usual way. (c) The same “dots” and “dashes” re- 
corded on a strip of paper. (d) The same signals punched on a strip of 
paper by the Creed receiver. (¢) The letters printed by the Creed printer 
from the strip of paper above it. 

“Tt will be seen by comparison with the Morse signals (b) or (c) that 
a dot is denoted by two holes vertically over one another; a dash by two 
corresponding holes inclined to one another. 

“Fig. 2 shows a photograph of the complete Creed receiving apparatus. 
In brief, the working is as follows: The message to be sent is first trans- 
lated into Morse code by punching a perforatéd strip of paper in an ap- 
paratus with a typewriter keyboard. The message is now in the form (d) 
of Fig. 1. This paper strip is next passed through the transmitting instru- 
ment, which sends out impulses .of electric current in the dots and dashes of 
the Morse code. These impulses actuate a special sending contact-maker 
which sends out the wireless waves. 
~“At the receiving end the waves are picked up by a thermionic-valve re- 
ceiver. Their effect is amplified by an ingenious arrangement of valves. 
Impulses of current are thas supplied to part of the receiving apparatus 
known as the perforator. This is at present worked by compressed air, and 
is so designed that it punches on a moving strip of paper a duplicate of the 
arrangement of holes representing the dots and dashes which was used at 
the sending station for transmitting the message. When this is done the 
hard work is all over. It is then a comparatively simple matter to trans- 
late the Morse code message into Roman letters with an instrument similar 
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At the meeting at which Mr. Swinton demonstrated the Creed apparatus 
he picked up a message sent out by Horsea, near Plymouth, printed it in 
Roman type, and projected it by a lantern on the screen. Later a special 
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i Fic. 2—The Creed Wireless Receiver and Printer. | 

4 message was sent by wireless from Eiffel Tower. A facsimile reproduction 
, of portion of this message as automatically printed is given in Fig. 3. To 
i quote further : 

q . 

FROM THE EIFFEL. TOWER PARIS 

| RECORDED ON A’ CREED TYPE-PRINTING 

| RECEIVER AT A MEETING 

| OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 

i Fic. 3.—A Message Printed by Wireless. 

| “The manufacturers are at present developing an improved form of 


printer in which compressed air is dispensed with. The present apparatus as 
adapted to wireless reception is capable of a speed of transmission of 180 
words a minute, which is greater than that of the printer. The improved 
printer, however, will be capable easily of keeping up with the receiver.” 
The Literary Digest. 
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Rapio CoNTROLLED Torrepo Boat To BE ConstructTED.—The U. S. Govern- 
ment has, after several months’ debate, decided to construct a Hammond 
radio controlled torpedo boat for practical test of the radio controlled 
principle, and the new vessel if built as designed will be propelled by a 
line engine of 1600 horsepower. 

The torpedo, which will be installed in the bow of the new vessel, will 
contain 1500 pounds of high explosives, and will, of course, be controlled 
in its movements from the shore. 

The total cost of the new craft will be about $373,000, divided as follows: 

Engines and gear, $170,000; hull and accessories, $100,000 ; radio dynamic 
features, $45,000; auxiliaries and tests, $58,000. The speed of the little 
yessel will be about 35 nautical miles per hour.—The Aerial Age Weekly, 
Mch. 28, 1921. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“BremMen’s” Fate ReveALEp—The fate of the Bremen, the second Ger- 
man commercial submarine to be constructed for undersea trade between 
Germany and the United States, and which never appeared in any Amer- 
ican port after departing on her maiden voyage, has been at last revealed. 
In the recent annual report of the North German Lloyd it is stated that the 
wessel was lost on her first trip to New York with her entire crew of 
28 men. According to the same report, the Deutschland, the original 
commercial submarine, made only two round trips between Germany and 
American ports.—The Nautical Gazette, March 26, 1921. 


_.Errects oF Evectric SHocK ON THE HUMAN SystemM.—The danger to 
life of an electric shock consists in the fact that it affects the muscles of 
the heart, stopping the heart’s action. 

The current, which, when passing through the heart muscles, will give a 
fatal shock to a person in normal health, is about 0.1 ampere; the voltage 
necessary to cause this current to flow depends naturally on the resis- 
tance, thus mainly upon conditions of contact. Even 110 volts has been 
known to give a fatal shock when the surfaces of contact have been large 
and moist. Contact with two hands is less dangerous than that between, say, 
the left hand and the right foot, as in the former case the heart is not in 
the direct line of flow of the current. Persons with heart ailments are like- 
wise more susceptible to fatal shock than healthy persons. Horses are 
incidentally more liable to fatal shock than human beings. The effects of 
alternating current at the usual commercial frequencies (40/50) are more 
severe than those of direct current, but at very high frequencies (say 
4000/8000) the nerves cease to react, and electricity at such frequencies 
is therefore not dangerous to life, which fact is taken advantage of in medi- 
cal apparatus. Serious burns are more frequently a consequence of d.c. 

of a.c. shock, Experiments in America with the electric chair have 
proved that if a person is expecting the shock a much more severe one 
can be resisted. 

The treatment for electric shock cases is, as is well known, to endeavor 
to restore the suspended action of the heart by artificial respiration. The 
effects of electric shock, if nét immediately fatal, seldom last longer than 
a few hours, apart from incidental burns.. (A. Finsler, Elektroindustrie, 
Oct. 1, 1929.) —The Technical Review, March 1, r92t. 


A Britisn Spy AMONG THE BoLSHEVIKI.—Terrorism, torture, and violent 
death played a large part in the every-day life of the Russian communities 
that Sir Paul Dukes, a British spy, has lately returned from investigating. 
Nevertheless, so firmly is the iron hand of the Soviet Government fastened 
upon the lives of the Russian people, he says, that the stability of the present 
régime may be compared to the terror-enforced stability under the Czars. 
It is with this government that Great Britain has lately decided to resume 
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business relations, and it seems not improbable that Dukes’s report had 
something to do with that decision. He brings back to the civilized world a 
sharp reminder, however, that even though the world decides to do business 
with Russia under the tyranny of the Soviets as it formerly was glad to do 
when the country was under the tyranny of the Czars, the nature of the 
Bolshevik Government remains much the same. 

“One of the most fascinating chapters in the history of the Russian 
Revolution,” a writer in the New York Tribune calls the adventures of 
Dukes. The young Englishman, still only in his thirties and but lately 
knighted in recognition of his services to the British Government, lived 
for 18 months in Petrograd, Moscow, and other Russian centers, posed as 
an oficial of the Extraordinary Commission, worked in a munitions-factory, 
joined the “ Red” army, and ran an extensive intelligence service for his 
government, The 7ribune writer, Joseph Shaplen, who interviewed Dukes 





Courtesy of the New York Tribune 
As HIMSELF AND AS A CHEERFUL BoLsHEVIK. 


Sir Paul Dukes, of the British Secret Service, spent much time in inti- 
mate association with the present rulers of Russia, in spite of an official 
recommendation that he be shot on sight. The missing tooth, conspicuous 
. + pernevik make-up, could be replaced whenever he needed to change 

is looks. 


one recent visit to New York, gives some of his general credentials as 
OUOWS : 

Dukes has been outlawed by the Bolshevik Government, and the agents of 
the notorious Extraordinary Commission, maddened by their inability to 
effect his capture, have finally issued a decree permitting any Russian 
citizen catching Dukes on Soviet territory to shoot him on the spot. 

€ was accused by the Bolshevik authorities of being personally responsi- 
ble for many disorders and uprisings in Soviet Russia and of beitti the 
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head of the counter-revolutionary conspiracies which have given the Bol- 
sheviki so much trouble within the last two years. 

Dukes denies emphatically that he ever engaged in any conspiracies 
against the Bolshevik Government and says.that his entire activity in Russia 
was confined to gathering information. 

A member of a distinguished British family, Dukes was virtually brought 
up in Russia. He lived there for 12 years, studied at one of the Russian 
universities, and after a course in the Petrograd Conservatoire became assis- 
tant to the director of the celebrated Marinsky Theater. He speaks and 
writes Russian fluently. 

After the outbreak of the war in 1914, Dukes was appointed a member 
of the Anglo-Russian commission and served with great credit during the 
war. On the outbreak of the revolution in 1917, Dukes, who had close 
connections with revolutionary circles in the Russian capital, joined’ the 
rebellion and participated in the street-fighting which resulted in the over- 
throw of the Czar. 

Bitterly opposed to the Bolsheviki and regarding them as the real counter- 
revolutionists, Dukes volunteered to go into Soviet Russia in November, 
1918, after he had already left the country, and take charge of the British 
Intelligence Service. This was soon after the murder of Captain Cromie, 
the naval attaché of the British Embassy in Petrograd, by the Bolsheviki, 
His offer was accepted by the authorities in London. 

Dukes entered Russia by way of the Finnish frontier in November, 1918, 
He found many Russians of all qualities, from high officials in the govern- 
ment and officers in the army to boarding-house keepers and munitions- 
workers, who believed as he did about the Bolsheviki and were glad to 
help him. A friend and colleague of his was captured and shot. Dukes 
himself had enough hairbreadth escapes to fit out several movie dramas, 
These paragraphs, headed.“ An Expert at Fits,” throw a sidelight on his 
cleverness at escaping detection: 

“In an emergency I sometimes produced a ‘fit’ I practised ‘fits’ and 
became quite expert. 

“On one occasion, overtaken by a search, I had such a ‘fit’ that the in- 
vestigator from Gorochovaya Dva (Extraordinary Commission), who was 
conducting ng ap engin would not have let his men touch me with a ten- 
foot Pome host was arrested on the charge of having had an interview 
with an igliehman masquerading as a Russian three months before. 1 
often wondered what the investigator would have said had he been told 
subsequently that while he was searching the study the ‘Englishman’ was 
in the next room burning a couple of passports with different names, but 
with the same photographs, and hiding the ashes up the chimney. 

“ A brazen show of self-confidence was the best security at such moments. 
The person just mentioned as arrested on my account got off a few days 
later by an extraordinary display of audacity, outwitting even Gorochovaya 
Dva. I confess I am not one of those who love to plunge into any hazardous 
enterprise just for the fun of it. In many a tight corner I was really 
shaking in my boots, although I managed to keep those articles firmly on 
the ground and maintain an attitude of self-possession. A laugh at such 
moments serves well. A look of imbecility is at times an aid, too. 

“T once entered a house the door of which was unguarded, ‘intending to 
let myself in by a key to a flat on the first floor. In the hall I heard a curi- 
ous commotion and jingling of keys just above. I knew the flat was empty 
and realized at once that a search was on. I tiptoed out of that hall about 
as quickly as I ever tiptoed in my life. But the floor tiling was loose and 
rattled. A pair of heavy boots came charging down the stairs after me like 
a ton of bricks, and just as I emerged into the street a big, brutal-looking 
fellow held me up with a revolver. 

“* Stop!” he shouted. ‘Whom do you want?’ 

“T looked up innocently at the lintel. 
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“*Ah!’ I said, ‘all right. This, I see, is No. 19. I am looking for 


0. 177 
va My long, straggling hair, shaggy beard, blue spectacles, and face con- 
torted in a nervous grin must have given me the appearance of an utter 
imbecile. I limped off like a cripple. The man glared at me very hard, 
lowered his revolver, and let me go.” 

A great deal of his time was devoted by Dukes to the study of the ma- 
chinery and operation of the Extraordinary Commission. He found condi- 
tions as to terrorism rather worse than they had been under the: Czar. 
“Investigators ” are everywhere, we are told. 

The general public class these investigators quite simply as good or bad, 
the first being those who are human enough to take a bribe and let their 
yictim go, and the second being those who show no mercy. When any one 
is arrested the first thing his friends do is to find, out. which, investigator 
is entrusted with the case. If he is of the second class hope is given. up 
at once. If the investigator in question is found to be “good” the victim 
is considered lucky, and means are taken to find out what the investigator’s 
priceis. The usual procedure of such an investigator is to put the victim 
through the usual interrogation, but ask only such questions as the victim 
is certain to answer satisfactorily. The. investigator then reports to the 
council that he had found no incriminating. évidence, and it is. up to the 
council to render the final verdict. 

In case the authorities feel that the victim was really guilty of acts of 
“counter-revolution,” methods of torture are applied to elicit the desired 
information. Dukes is quoted: 

““When I was in the Communist party I made the acqyaintance of a 
commissar who boasted of his corinection with Gorochovaya Dva, where he 
was an investigator. Two of my assistants, having obtained a bottle of 
vodka one day, got him drunk and persuaded him to tell some of: the 
methods of the Gorochovaya Dva. He said that in case the authorities 
felt that a victim was concealing something from them they would apply 
methods of torture. The torture consisted in the rapid and consistent firing 
of revolvers in the vicinity of the place of interrogation, t.¢ feeding of a 
prisoner for days on nothing but salt herrings, but refusing to give him 
water to drink, flogging, and the application of red-hot needles to the 
quick of the fingers. 

_ “*Tt got on my nerves,’ said this Communist testily, ‘so I gave up that 
job and became a professional agitator.’ 

“It was as a professional agitator that. I knew this. neophyte of. Bol- 
shevism. 

“During strikes the Extaordinary Commission sends agents into the 
factories to detect the strike leaders, and at election time a strict watch is 
kept upon the workers to mark such as do not vote, for the Communist 
candidates.” 

Dukes was present as an invited guest at a special meeting of the, Petro- 
grad Soviet. The attitude taken toward the anti-Bolsheviki, the few who 
managed to get into the Assembly, is indicated, we are told, by this quota- 
tion from a speech made by Zinovieff, the president : 

“ Attempts have been made,” he proceeded, “ to stop work, in'the factories. 
Spies of the Entente and other ‘ White’ Guard agents have penetrated to 
the workshops and misled a number of men, but we will root them out. We 
will suppress mercilessly every effort to discredit the Soviet power. 

“To-day there have been two meetings: in this hall at both of which 
resolutions were passed to support the Soviet Government. I know,” con- 
tinued Zinovieff, addressing the non-party members, “ that among you there 
are quite a number of blackguards, Menshiviki, and Socialist Revolutionists, 
but don’t fear, we shall find you and shoot you. It is perhaps a good thing 
you have got into the Soviet, for we-shall catch you easier... We are willing 
to work with you, if you will stand by the Soviet: Government, but say 
straight out, Are you for us or against us?” 
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The “ Red” army is now, says the ex-spy, in very much the same state 
of morale as when, at the outbreak of the Bolshevik revolution, everybody 
decided to go home and leave the Germans in possession of the field.“ They 
want to go home. That’s all. They don’t care what happens,” Dukes js 
quoted. “They just want to go home and till the land.” There’s one great 
difference, however. At that earlier time, desertion was encouraged by 
the Bolsheviki. “ This time there is iron discipline and merciless terror to 
hold them back.” The story of the British spy’s enlistment in the army, as 
told by himself, has a touch of humor mixed in with the tragedy and misery 
that he found: 

“ At the beginning of May, 1919, I enlisted as a volunteer in a regiment of 
a friend of the manager of my works, who, although strongly opposed to 
the Bolsheviki, gained their favor by blowing up the wrong bridges’ when 
Yudenitch advanced on Petrograd. My commander intended to blow up the 
retreat.of the ‘ Reds,’ but by an error blew up the retreat of their oppon- 
ents. Thinking that he had done so purposely, the Communists extended to 
him an invitation to join the Communist party and gave him a command. 
As a private in this regiment, stationed close to the Polish lines, my com- 
mander delegated me to Moscow and Petrograd in various duties, such as 
purchase of books, motor tires, etc. 

“When I traveled to Moscow as a ‘Red’ soldier, I traveled in state, 
Thus, in making frequent trips to Moscow and Petrograd—and my com- 
mander saw to it that they be as frequent as possible—I was able to obtain 
valuable information bearing on the army at the important official sources 
and to gather such information on conditions in general as 1 thought inter- 
esting and valuable. 

“Once my commander sent me to Moscow to obtain a complete set of 
Bolshevik decrees for the year 1919 to be used for propaganda purposes in 
the army. The request was genuine enough, but I obtained two sets of 
the decrees, one for the army and another for the Foreign Office in London. 
When arriving in Moscow I always reported to the political division of the 
general staff, and was immediately assigned to good quarters. Usually, 
they would billet me in a room in the house or flat of some bourgeois 
family. The latter did not relish very much the presence of an unbidden 
stranger in their house, and I certainly did not like to impose on them, 
but I had to play the game. 





“While in the ‘ Red’ army I made detailed observations of the organiza- . 


tion. In 1918, the first so-called ‘Red’ army was nothing more than a dis- 
orderly rabble, officered by such as incited the soldiers to the destruction of 
anything and everything that could be termed bourgeois and capitalistic. 
But as soon as the counter-revolution of Krassnoff, Deniken, and others 
commenced, Trotzky realized immediately that an efficient army with 
trained officers was necessary. At the present a very large number of 
former and influential officers of the Czar are serving the Bolsheviki, the 
majority of them doing so under compulsion. 

“ The first means taken to enforce compulsory service by Czarist officers 
was a declaration which every officer was compeled to sign, stating that 
he was aware that in case of his infidelity to the Soviet Government his 
wife, child and other relatives would, be deported to concentration camps. 
This threat was an exceedingly potent factor. 

“Terror, however, was not the only means utilized. As the Soviet 
Government realized the necessity of experts it changed its attitude toward 
that class. Despite the inclination of the lower Soviet officials to treat the 
officers and experts in the usual style—that is, jail them, kill them, and 
starve them—Lenine and Trotzky endeavored to conciliate this class 
addressed them in a tone of consideration. These are the conditions which 
prompt officers to serve in the army: 

“1. Restoration of iron discipline and absolutist military authority. 

“2. Disappointment at the effects of Allied intervention. 

“3. Superior rations and pay. 
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“ 4. Respect shown for officers by Lenine and Trotzky. 

“s. Protection of families and relatives.from Bolshevik terror. 

“The lower ranks of the officers are composed largely of ‘ Red’ cadets. 
On the whole, these are strong supporters of the Bolshevik régime, but 
are mostly ignorant. 

“ The rank and file of the army is kept in line by terroristic measures and 
‘constant propaganda. The necessity of conducting constant propaganda 
in the army is the best indication of how strongly ‘Red’ the ‘Red’ Army 
really is. It is composed—8o per cent of it—of peasants, whose attitude 
to-day is very similar to the attitude of the Russian Army on the eve of the 
Bolshevik revolution. They want to go home. That's all. They don’t 
care what happens. They just want to go home and tifl the land. «Only 
this time there is iron discipline and merciless terror to hold them back. 
Despite these, however, the number of deserters is growing enormously. 
Relatives of the deserters, however, whenever possible, are taken as hos- 
tages and held until the delinquents return. There are special Communist 
‘cells’ in every military unit whose duty it is to spy’ on the rest of the 
soldiers and report all conversations. These cells also act as agents of 
propaganda. Russia is deluged with propaganda, and it certainly does not 
speak very much for the Bolshevik régime if despite this huge propaganda 
the Bolshevik party has been unable to rally more than 500,000 members 
out of a population of 130,000,000 under Soviet control.” 

Dukes came out of Russia by way of the frontiers of Russia, Latvia, and . 
Esthonia, “ which countries are divided, at the point in question, by a number 
of lakes, surrounded by huge marshes marked on the map as impassable.” 
A cavalry guard chased him and two companions into a swamp, through 
which they waded for hours, along the shores of a lake. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he writes: 

“We hit upon a piece of good luck, when to our great delight we found a 
castaway fishing-boat in the marshes. It was a shabby old thing, and it 


~ leaked badly, but on examination it appeared that it could be used provided 


one man bailed all the time. We cut some oars out of branches and rowed 
across to Latvia. 

The day rose bright and glorious as we rowed out into the middle of the 
lake. We were weary but happy. My companions were singing, while I 
kept meditating upon the great, sad land I had left behind. I looked :at 
and thought of Russia, the Russia I have learned to love second only to 
my country, and I wondered sorrowfully on what is to be her fate. - But, 


“whatever her fate, I shall not fail to return to her and on her bosom pay 


her the homage of a friend—The Literary Digest, April 9, 1921. 
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AMERICAN POSITION ON MANDATES 


Bus SEcRETARY HuGuHeEs States AMERICAN RicHts.—In a note despatched to 
the British, French, Italian and Japanese governments and made public on 
April 6, Secretary Hughes made clear the purpose of the new Adminis- 
tration to insist upon the right of the United States to participate in all 
decisions regarding mandates. The note first states the general right of the 
United States to take part in the disposal of former German possessions, 
then cites President Wilson’s reservations regarding the island of Yap, 
and closes with the request that the mandates purporting to deal with the 
Pacific islands be reconsidered. The first part of the note reads as follows: 


“ With respect to the mandate to Japan purporting to have been confirmed 
and defined in its terms by the Supreme Council of the League of Nations, 
of the German possessions in the Pacific Ocean, lying north of the equator, 
this government deems it appropriate to state the fundamental basis of its 
representations and the principles which, in its view, are determinative, 

“It will not be questioned that the right to dispose of the overseas posses- 
sions of Germany was acquired only through the victory of the allied and 
i! associated powers, and it is also believed that there is no disposition on the 
i part. of the British Government to deny the participation of the United 
£ States in that victory. It would seem to follow necessarily that the right 
accruing to the allied and associated powers through the common victory 
is shared by the United States and that there would be no valid or effective 
disposition of the overseas possessions of Germany, now under considera- 
tion, without the assent of the United States. 

“This government must therefore point out that, as the United States 
has never vested either the Supreme Council or the League of Nations with 
any authority to bind the United States or to act on its behalf, -there has 
been no opportunity for any decision which could be deemed to affect the 
rights of the United States. It may also be observed that the right accruing 
to the United States through the victory in which it has particrpated could 
not be regarded as in any way ceded or surrendered to Japan or to other 
i} nations, except by treaty, and that no such treaty has been made. 
att “The fact that the United States has not ratified the treaty of Versailles 
+ cannot detract from rights which the United States had already acquired, 
and it is hardly necessary to suggest that a treaty to which the United States 
is not a party could not affect these rights. But it should be noted that the 
treaty of Versailles did not purport to secure to Japan or to any other 
nations any right in the overseas possessions of Germany save as an equal 
right therein should be secured to the United States. 
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“On the contrary Article 119 of the treaty of Versailles provides: Ger- 
many renounces in favor the principal allied and associated powers all her 
rights and titles over her overseas possessions. 

“Tt will not be questioned that one of the ‘ principal allied and associated 

wers’ in whose favor Germany renounces her rights and titles is the 
United States. Thus, not only could the position of the government of 
Japan derive no strength from the treaty of Versailles or from any dis- 
cussions preliminary thereto, but the terms of that treaty confirm the posi- 
tion of the government of the United States. 

“Further the draft convention relating to the mandate for the German 
concessions in the Pacific Ocean, north of the equator, which was subse- 
quently proposed, proceeded in the same view, purporting on behalf of the 
United States as one of the grantors to confer the mandate upon Japan, 
thus recognizing the right and interest of the United States and the fact 
that the proposed action could not be effective without the agreement of 
the United States as one of the principal allied and associated powers. 

“As the United States did not enter this convention or into any treaty 

relating to the subject, this government is unable to understand upon what 
grounds it was thereafter attempted to confer the mandate without the 
agreement of the United States. It is manifest that the League of Nations 
was without any authority to bind the United States, and the confirmation 
of the mandate in question and the definition of its terms by the Council 
of the League of Nations in December, 1920, cannot be regarded as having 
efficacy with respect to the United States. 
. “It should be noted that this mandate not only recites Article 119 of 
the Treaty of Versailles, to the effect that ‘Germany renounces in favor 
of the principal allied and associated powers all her rights over her over- 
sea possessions, including therein the groups of islands in the Pacific Ocean 
lying north of the equator,’ but also recites that ‘the principal allied and 
associated powers agreed that, in accordance with Article XXII, Part 1 
(covenant of the League of Nations), of the said treaty, a mandate should 
be conferred upon His Majesty the Emperor of Japan to administer the said 
islands, and have proposed that the mandate should be formulated’ as set 
forth. While this last quoted recital, as has already been pointed out in 
previous communications by this government, is inaccurate in its terms, 
inasmuch as the United States, as one of the principal allied and associated 
powers, had not so agreed and proposed, the recital again recognizes the 
necessity of the participation of the United States in order to make the 
proposed disposition effective.” 


At'this point a memorandum is cited, drawn up by President Wilson on 
March 3, 1921, making clear that he had on several occasions insisted in 
the Supreme Council that Yap should be internationalized, and that he had 
at no time consented to its allocation to Japan. Furthermore, it is pointed 
out that the American note of Nov. 9, 1920, protested against such allo- 
cation. The present note concludes: 


“It is a cause of regret to this government, that after and despite. this 
protest, there should have been any attempt to pass upon drafts of man- 
dates purporting to deal with the Pacific Islands, including Yap, and that 
a mandate should have been approved or attempted to be put into effect, 
which, while purporting to be made in the name of the United States, 
was without the assent of the United States. This government trusts 
that this action, which it must assume was taken under a misapprehension, 
will be reconsidered. 

“In particular as no treaty has ever been concluded with the United 
States relating to the Island of Yap, and as no one has ever been authorized 
to cede or surrender the right or interest of the United States in the 
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island, this government must insist that it has not lost its right or interest 
as it existed prior to any action of the Supreme Council or of the League 
of Nations, and cannot recognize the allocation of the island or the validity 
of the mandate to Japan. 

“In this view, this government deems it to be unnecessary at this time to 
consider the terms of the so-called ‘C’ mandates, or the discussion with 
respect thereto. 

“This government, as has been clearly stated in previous communi- 
cations, seeks no exclusive interest in the Island of Yap, and has no 
desire to secure any privileges without having similar privileges accorded 
to other powers, including, of course, Japan, and relying upon the sense 
of justice of the government of Japan and of the governments of the 
other allied and associated powers, this government looks with confidence to 
a disposition of the matter whereby the just interests of all may be properly 
conserved.” 


ALLOCATION OF* CaBLES.—Leaving aside the settlement of the Yap dis- 
pute, the Cables Conference by the close of March had reached tentative 
agreement regarding the allocation of cables. By this agreement, it is 
understood, the United States would secure full ownership of the line 
from Guam to Yap in the Pacific, while Japan would control the lines 
from Yap to Shanghai and from Yap to the Dutch East Indies. Until 
the Yap dispute is settled, however,. Japan will insist on operating the 
Yap end of the Yap-Guam cable. 

In the Atlantic, the United States would secure the line from New York 
to Brest, Italy an important link in one of the Azores cables, and Great 
Britain the former cable from Germany to the United States which was 
diverted to run from Canada to England. 


MANDATE TERMS PUBLISHED <g 


Japan on Pacitric Manpates.—Tokio, March 24 (Associaed Press).— 
Japan’s intentions as to mandatory for the former German islands in 
the Pacific, among them the island of Yap, are outlined in a 700-word 
communique issued by the Foreign Office to-day. Japan will promote the 
moral and material happiness of the inhabitants and soon will supersede 
the present maladministration with a civil government, says the com- 
munique. 

Reiteration is made of the intention, “in consonance with the spirit of the 
mandate,” not to establish military or nayal bases. The communication 
calls attention to the tendency to exaggerate the economic and strategic 
value of the islands, “ whose total area is smaller than Rhode Island,” and 
points out that Yap contains only eight square miles, which is less than one- 
third of Guam, and that its harbors are barely capable of accommodating 
three steamers Whose combined tonnage is not more than gcoo tons. The 
island has no natural produce, it adds, and except for its cable facilities is 
a “worthless piece of barren soil in mid-ocean.” 

“Tt might as well be said,” the Foreign Office declares, “that the United 


States obtained control of the Atlantic seas by the purchase of the Virgin” 
Islands as to say that by the mandate to the islands in the South Pacific’ ’ 


Japan has staked a sea area of 4,000,000 square miles from Kamchatka, in 
the north, to the South Pacific islands.” 

The Foreign Office then characterizes as fabrication reports which have 
been circulating that Japan is shifting administrative headquarters for 
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the Marshall Islands from Jaluit to Woese for strategic purposes, is pre- 
yenting, the. landing of foreign, merchants, and is unlawfully interfering 
with American missionaries and closing the mission schools. 


BririsH MANDATES IN PaciFic AND AFrrica.—London, March, 22 (Associ- 
ated Press).—The League of Nations. to-day issued the text of the man- 
dates for the administration of Samoa by New Zealand; of Nauru, or 
Pleasant Island, in the Pacific, a short.distance south of. the equator, by 
Great: Britain; of German Southwest Africa, by the. Union. of.,South 
Africa, and of the former German-possessions in the Pacific south of the 

; other than Samoa.and, Nauru, by Australia, in. accordance with 
the laws of these mandatories. 

The terms provide for the promotion of the material and moral well- 
being of the inhabitants ofthe territories, prohibition, of, slave. trading 
and prohibition of forced Jabor’except. for. essential publie. works, for 
which adequate remuneration is to be paid. i 

Traffic in arms and ammunition is: tobe controlled. The supplying .of 
intoxicating spirits and beverages to natives is prohibited. Military training 
of natives is forbidden except for police and local, defense. , 

No military or naval bases are to be established or fortifications erected. 
The free exercise of all forms of worship shall be allowed, and. missionaries 
and nationals of states members of the. League of Nations shall be per- 
mitted to travel and reside in the territories. and: follow their callings. 

The mandatories are required to report to the League of Nations annually’ 
on the territory under mandate and the measures taken to carry out their 
obligations. . 

The consent of the Council of the League is required to any. modifica- 
tion of the terms of a mandate. If any dispute shall arise between a 
mandatory and other member of the League regarding the mandate it 
shall not be capable of settlement by negotiation but instead: the’ dispute 
must be submitted to the Permanent Court of International Justice ‘of 
the League. 


FRENCH MANDATES IN ArFricA—Paris, March 25—The régime which 
the French Government to-day announced for the formér German colony 
of the Cameroons, which France holds tinder a Class B mandate,’ stipulates 
that there shall be commercial equality as provided by “ Article XXII of 
the Treaty of June 28, 1910,” that is under the covenant of the League 
of Nations. J 

The administrative plan for Togoland: does not mention commercial 
equality. By their publication as decrees signed by President Millerand in 
the Journal Officiel to-day these administrative plans become law. The 
Council of the League is to consider Class B mandates in May or June 
and may or may not change the régime France established to-day for those 
colonies—NV. Y. Times, March 23. 


_ British Repry to U. S. Ott Prorest—London, April 's.—Amierican con- 
tentions for equality of treatment for the citizens of: all nations in man- 
dated territory are held by the British Government: to be ‘‘ scarcely, con+ 
sistent”. with the attitude of the Umited,States toward, American, oil inter- 
sts in Mexico,.The British view is expressed in a long reply to Secretary 
by’s note of last November 20, which was made public here to-day. 
The note, signed by Lord Curzon, Secretary of State for’ Foreign Af- 
fairs, was delivered March 1, arid: was in answer to Secretary Colby’s excep- 
tions to the San Remo agreement, between Great Britain and France relat- 
ing to petroleum resources in Mesopotamia. That agreement, Lord Curzon 
, was not fully understood, it appeared, adding that it “aimed at no 
monopoly or exclusive rights.” : 
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The Mesopotamian agreement was said by Lord Curzon to be subject'{> 
oil concessions in the vilayets of Bagdad and Mosul, granted to’ British 
interests before the war, and not to be treated “merely as a mattér' of 
abstract principle” without reference to pre-war negotiations. Rights 
acquired in Palestine by the Standard Oil Company “are no stronger” 
than these British rights, the note added. oh 

The British note expresses agreement with the American argument»that 
the world’s oil resources should be open for development wtihout reference 
to ntlationality, but states that an act of the Phillipine Legislature ims1929 
reserves development of public mineral lands there to citizens. of: the 
United States or'the Philippines. Such legislation cannot but be 


“as in contradiction of the general principle enunciated by the United 


States,” it continued, atid adds: 

“In this connection I observe that Mr. Colby does not attempt to refute 
the statemerits contained in my note’ of August 9 last, concerning the action 
taken by the United States Government to’ prevent the exploitation by 
British interests of such ‘resources in Haiti and Costa Rica.” 

Reverting to the United States attitude toward American oil interests 
in Mexice, the British note cited Mr. Colby's letter of Nov. 25, 1920, to 
Roberto V. Pesquiera, then representative of the new Mexican Govern- 
ment in Washington. In that communication, it said, Mr. Colby “ expressed 
particular satisfaction at the statements made in M. Pesquiera’s letter, 


_ then under reply, to the effect that President de la Huerta and President- 


elect Obregon had declared that Article 27 of the Mexican Constitution 
“is not and must not be interpreted as retroactive or violative of valid 
property rights.’” en 
Lord, Curzon made reference to Secretary Colby’s “ allusions” as to the 
world’s. oil supply and the statement that the United States possessed o 


. one-twelfth, approximately, of world oil resources. The question, he 


said, was of.“ subsidiary importance,” but added that while “the potential- 
ities of the future are necessarily problematical, the undisputed fact re 
mains that at present United States soil produces 70 per cent and American 
interests in adjoining territory control a further 12 per cent of the oil 
production of the world.” - 

“It. is not easy, therefore,” Lord Curzon said, “to justify the United 
States Government's insistence that American control should now be.ex- 
tended to resources which may be developed in mandated territories, and 
that, too, at the expense of the subjects of another state who have obtained 
a valid concession from the former government of those territories.” 


GERMANY 


GerMAny Deravutts REPARATIONS PAYMENT.—Under the Versailles 
Treaty Germany was pledged to pay 20 billion marks prior to May 1, I9at. 
Of this, the Reparations Commission reckoned that only 8 billion had 
been, paid, and demanded 1 billion marks on account on March 23. On 
this date Germany presented a note declaring that the full 20 billion had 
already been paid, that if she did owe the money she could not pay it, and 
that she was willing to reopen discussion. The commission denied 
of these points, and reported the matter to the allied powers. 


In a speech on April 5 Premier Briand: of France indicated that thé - 


Allies. would inflict no new penalty prior to May 1. On that date ‘the 
allied demands would be definitely presented, and such measures as neces- 
sary would be taken to enforce payment. ae 
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German ApPEAL 10, Unitep States:—On March 23, coincident with her 
refusal to make a payment of one billion marks to the Allies, Germany 
sent to the American government an informal memorandum. The mem- 
orandum (published April 5) expressed Germany’s willingness “to make 
reparations to the limit of her ability,” but complained (1) that France 

referred leaving the devastated regions unrepaired as a means of. emo- 
tional appeal ; (2) that immediate money payments could be made only 

means of.an international loan, based on German Government securi- 
ties, upon which the allied powers should temporarily waive their lien. 

In reply, Secretary Hughes supported the allied powers in their insis- 
tence ‘that Germany must accept responsibility for the war, and pay to her 
utmost, His note follows: 

“The American government is pleased to note in the informal mem- 
orandum of Dr. Simons the unequivocal expression on the part of the 
German Government of its desire to afford reparation up to the limit of 
German ability to pay. This government stands with the governments 

, of the-Allies in holding Germany responsible for the war and therefore 
bound to make reparation, so far as may be possible. The recogni- 

tion of this obligation, implied in the memorandum of Dr. Simons, seems 
the government of the United States the only sound basis on which can 
be built a firm and just peace under which the various nations of Europe 
tan achieve once’ more economic independence and stability. This govern- 
ment believes that it recognizes in the memorandum of Dr. Simons a sin- 
cere desire on the part of the German Government to reopen negotiations 
with the Allies on a new basis and hopes that such negotiations, once re- 
sumed, may lead to a prompt settlement which will at the same time satisfy 
the just claims of the Allies and permit Germany hopefully to renew its 

ctive activities.” 


‘Germany Wins SILESIA PLapiagive. <The plebiscite contest between 
Germany and Poland for Upper Silesia, held on March 20, resulted in a 
victory for Germany by about 713,000 to. 460,000, 14 out of 17 of the 
different plebiscite areas giving a German majority. Of the three areas 
that ‘voted for Poland, one is in the middle of the province, one on the 
southern Polish frontier, and one on the northeastern frontier. 

On April 8, the German Government handed to the French Foreign Office 
a document of seven pages with about 500 pages of addenda asking that 
all Upper Silesia be given to Germany. Before April 21 the Supreme 
Couhcil must render its decision, which will probably be to divide the 
districts, so far as possible, according to the yote. Opposition is directed 
chiefly against giving to Germany the rich mining district in southeastern 

the annual production of which is estimated at.190 million tons of 
coal, 34 million tons of iron ore, 20 million tons of raw iron, and 17 per 
cent of the world’s production of zinc. 


Rep Riors Suspvep.—Commiinist riots, said to have been inspired from 
Russia, occurred during the latter part of March in many districts of 
many. In Hamburg on March 23 the city administration buildings and 

ipyards were. seized, On March 30 trouble extended to. Moers and 
bane within the Belgian occupied zone. At Berlin the situation was 





in control, and no response was made to the Communist summons for 
@ general strike. 
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AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY 


FINANCIAL MEASURES FOR AustTRIA.—Following the March conference 
on German reparations, allied representatives .took under consideration 
the Austrian appeal for financial relief. On March 17, the allied Powers 
expressed their willingness to release for a period of years. their liens 
against Austria for reparations, etc., provided other interested govern- 
ments did the same. The securities thus released, including customs Tey- 
enue and tobacco monopoly, were to be turned over to the. Financial Com- 
mission of the League of Nations. Gold bonds would then be issued 
against these securities as collateral for private loans, in accordance with 
the so-called Ter Meulen scheme proposed by the Dutch banker, Ter 
Meulen. The Financial Commission met on March 28 to carry the plan 
into execution, and on April 4 the Danish banker, Emil Gluck, accepted 
an invitation to take over the reorganization of Austria’s finances. ‘cary 

Chancellor Mayr of Austria, in.an interview on April, 4, expressed. the 
view that allied government encouragement and guarantees would be neces- , 
sary to enable Austria to secure loans on anything like reasonable terms. 


Ex-Emperor CHartes ATreEmMpts HUNGARIAN Coup.-On Friday, March 
24, the former. Emperor Charles secretly passed, through Austria from 
Switzerland, spent Saturday night on the estate of Bishop Mikes at Steina- 
manger within the Hungarian frontier, and on Sunday appeared im the 
palace at Budapest. After a long, interview with the regent, Mase 
Horthy, Charles returned to Steinamanger. 

The allied powers on April 1 served notice to Hungary’ that the retura 
of Charles to the throne would not be tolerated, and demanded his i imme- 


diate expulsion. . The Little Entente—Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and Jugo- 


slavia—also sérved an ultimatum threatening military action in case Charles 
should not leave the country by Thursday, April 7. The Hungarian As- 
sembly on April 1 passed a unanimous resolution condemning the ex- 
Emperor’s return in the sharpest terms. Austria on April 4 granted a Safe 
conduct for Charles back through Austria in case his exit were made 
within 48 hours. 

Seeing no hope of a popular uprising in his favor and no signs of the 
promised army of 15,000 men, Charles returned to Switzerland, on Ane 6, 
leaving the following proclamation : 

“His, Majesty, leaves the country because of his conviction that. the. mo- 
ment has not yet come ‘for him to take over his right of governing. 
cannot permit maintenance of his right to entail disturbances in the Lay 2 


state of peace. He leaves the land ‘as the crowned King of Hungary. . ® 
“(Signed) CHARLES... ” 


UNITED STATES 


Viviant Srvpres American Poticy—Réné Viviani, Envoy Extraordinary 
from France, arrived in New York on March 28. He indicated that the 
purpose of his visit was in no sense to appeal or dictate, but to greet “the 
new administration, gather information regarding American desifes and 
policies, and give such information as might be desired regarding the 
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policies of France: On March 30, M. Viviani called on the President.and 
spent an hour with Secretary Hughes, The French envoy also had several 
conferences. with Senator Knox and other congressional leaders. Stephane 
Lauzanne, editor of the Paris Matin, who accompanied M. Viviani, cabled 
to his paper on April 3 that the Senate would pass the Knox Resolution for 
a separate peace with Germany, and that neither the Treaty of Versailles 
nor the League of Nations would be ratified. 


Suarp Nore To PaNAMA.—Following Panama’s expressed. unwillingness 
to accept the boundary award of Chief Justice White, Secretary Hughes, 
on March 15, sent another note to Panama, insisting that that country indi- 
cate definitely its willingness to comply with the representations made by the 
United States. The note reviewed the controversy with Costa Rica, 
pointed out the validity of the awards made by President Loubet of France 
in 1900, and by Chief Justice White in 1914, and requested that arrange- 
ments be made at once. for a joint survey to establish the boundary in 
accordance with these decisions. The Panama Assembly later upheld the 
President in his opposition to the American request. 


Norwecian CLAIMS tn Hacue Court—Washington, April 5 (Associated 
Press).—A suggestion that Norway’s. claims against. the United States for 
ships requisitioned during the war be adjusted by arbitration before the 
permanent court at The Hague was made by Secretary. Hughes, April_1, 
in a note to Minister Bryn, of Norway. 


The note of Secretary Hughes was in reply to representations made by 
Mr. Bryn and discussed “ certain proposals advanced by the Minister for the 
settlement of this claim.” In it Mr. Hughes expressed himself as favorable 
to an adjustment of the claim by arbitration before the permanent court of 
The Hague,. in accordance ;with the convention’ of arbitration concluded 
April 14, 1908, between the United States and Norway, 

Chairman Benson of the Shipping Board explained that an allowance 
of $14,187,000 was made by the board for a number of contracts for ships 
under construction inthis country for Norwegians, which ‘were taken over 
by..this government during the war and completed. Norway, however, it 
was a expressed dissatisfaction with the amount, contending that allow- 
atice’should be made for the speculative value of the contracts.—N. Y. 
Pontes; June 4! 


GREAT. BRITAIN 


British Lazor Conriict.—Following a deadlock with operators, coal 
miners throughout the United Kingdom stopped work on April 1, and by 
their action threatened. a general paralysis of industry. Up to April 10 the 
government had no success in, its efforts to bring, miners and owners into 


conference, but it was finally agreed that they, should meet on April 11. 


-At.a joint meeting of the executives of the railroad men and transport 
workers:it was decided that, provided a coal agreement was not reached by 
Tuesday, April.12, “ the, full strike powers, of the Triple Alliance should be 
put into. operation,” including 900,000 miners, .1,130,000 transport, workers, 
and 481,000 railroad men. 
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Far-reaching powers were assumed by Premier Lloyd George ‘and hig: 
cabinet, including control of mines, food supply, public utilities of all kinds)’ 
and shipping, and on April 8 a general call was issued for vol for 
civil and military duties. 


Tatsot Apporntep IrtsH Viceroy.—On April 2, it was announced that 
Lord Edmund Talbot would succeed Viscount French as the First Viceroy 
of Ireland, under the New Home Rule Act. His first duty will be to issue 
writs for the election of members to the two parliaments for Northern and 
Southern Ireland. These elections are scheduled for May. It is the inten- 
tion of the Sinn Feiners to contest all seats in this election, but the Sinn 
Fein candidates in Southern Ireland will not take seats if elected. 

Lord Talbot is the leading lay Catholic in England, and the first Catholic 
to be appointed Viceroy of Ireland. 


RUSSIA 


COLLAPSE OF KRONSTADT REBELLION.—Bolshevist forces, said to have num- 
bered 60,000, under the direction of Trotzky, succeeded on March 17 in 
overcoming the rebel garrison of Kronstadt and seizing the fortress. A 
large number of refugees fled into Finland. 


PotisH-Soviet Treaty SicNeD.—The Russo-Polish Peace Treaty was 
signed at Riga on March 18. The treaty gives Poland 30 million gold 
rubles damages, and a fairly defensible frontier, practically as fixed by. 
the preliminary treaty. Ukrainia was represented in the final negotiations, 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN TRADE AGREEMENT.—During the third week in March the 
British Government concluded a trade agreement with Soviet ‘Russia. 
Under the agreement Russia consents to refrain from propaganda in British. 
territory; the British withdraw all blockade measures, and provision’ is 
made for free communications and exchange and for resident commissioners 
with wide powers. Great Britain secures the same rights for her ships in 
Russian as in other foreign ports, official agents exercising the usual con- 
sular functions, protection of British funds and merchandise in Russia, 
and recognition in principle on the part of Russia of liability for compen- 
sation to individuals for.goods or services provided to Russia. 


Russia SEEKS AMERICAN TrApE.—On March 20, Maxim Litvinoff, former 
Russian envoy to England, addressed to Congress and the President of the 
United States an appeal for resumption of trade relations. The note 
referred to allied aggressions upon Soviet Russia and to President Wilson’s 
fixed hostility; it called attention to Russia’s work of reconstruction, and 
denied categorically any intention to interfere with American internal 
affairs; finally it made a formal proposal that a special delegation be sent to 
America to open trade negotiations. 
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America Rejects Trave Appeat.—Secretary Hughes on March 25. re- 
jected the Russian trade proposal in the following terms: 


‘The-Government of the United States views with deep sympathy and 
grave concern the plight of the people of Russia and desires to,aid by every 
appropriate means in promoting proper opportunities through which com- 
merce can be established upon a sound basis. It is manifest to this govern- 
ment that in-existing circumstances there is no assurance for the develop- 
ment of trade, as the supplies which Russia might now be able to obtain 
would be wholly inadequate to meet her, needs, and no lasting: good can 
result so long as the present causes of progressive impoverishment continue 
to operate. It is only in the productivity of Russia that there is any hope 
for the Russian people, and it is idle to expect resumption of trade until the 
economic bases of production are securely established. Production is con- 
ditioned upon the safety of life, the recognition by firm guarantees of private 
property, the sanctity of contract and the rights of free labor. 

If fundamental changes are contemplated, involving due regard for the 
protection of persons and property and the establishment of conditions 
essential to the maintenance of commerce, this government will be glad to 
have convincing evidence of the consummation of such changes, and until 
this evidence is supplied this government is unable to perceive that there 
is any proper basis for considering trade relations. 


NEAR EAST 


Turks Stop GreeK OFFENSIVE.—In spite of French warnings, the Greek 
forces in Asia Minor began a general offensive on March 23 against the 
Turkish Nationalists. The purpose of the drive was apparently to demon- 
strate the ability of the Greeks under Constantine to enforce the Treaty 
of Sévres and dispose of Mustapha Kemal. By March 28 the Greeks had 
captured the junction where the Smyrna branch joins the main line of the 
Bagdad railway, and were proceeding thence towards Angora. By April 5, 
however, the Greek drive had been stopped, with the Turks still in posses- 
sion of Eski-Shebr at the junction of the Bagdad road and the Angora 
branch. Withdrawal of French troops in Cilicia had enabled the Turks to 
concentrate all their forces against the Greeks, who found themselves in 
serious difficulties. 


ALuiep TERMS TO GREEKS AND TuRKS.—The work of the London Con- 
ference on the Near East ended on March 12, at which date drafts of 
allied proposals were handed to both Greeks and Turks. The Greeks had 
received orders from Athens to insist on the Treaty of Sévres, whereas the 
Allies would have been willing to modify the treaty in favor of the Turks 
if thereby they could reach peace with both Turkish factions. Upon re- 
ceiving the proposals the Turks were assured admission to the League of 
Nations in case the terms were observed, and were promised a possible revi- 
sion of the Smyrna arrangement at the end of 5 years. They were told 
that the boundaries of independent Armenia would be determined by a 
League Commission. 
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Russo-TurKIsH Treaty.—The peace agreement between the Turkish 
Nationalists and Soviet Russia was signed on March 16. ‘The Turks ‘sur: 
render control‘of the town and district of Batum to the republic of Georgia. 
The treaty provides for repatriation of prisoners of war and resumption 
of commercial relations, 


Persta Woutp Cancet British Treaty.—The new ministry established. 
itt Perisa in March issued early in April a statement of its policies, which 
included cancellation of all treaties, agreements, and capitulations limiting 
Persia’s sovereignty, and measures for the establishment of Persia on 4 
basis of complete independence. The carrying out of this policy would 
mean the withdrawal of British forces and the downfall of the so-called 
Curzon policy in Persia. 
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“The Shipbuilders’ Blue Book for Shipfitters and Other Shipworkers.” 
By Walter Kay Crawford. Price $1.00. (Published by the Ocean Pub- 
lishing Company, 25 West 42d St., New York.) 


This book is stated by the author to be a practical handbook embodying 
information he has gained in repair and new work. It deals principally 
with the question of riveting, some 25 of the book’s 80 pages being devoted 
to that subject. While nothing like as comprehensive and complete as are 
the Navy Standard Specifications for Riveting, this book contains valuable 
data on the subject which will be useful for those not having the official 
pamphlet. 

In addition to covering “everything on rivets and riveting,” there are 
19 pages of tables of measures, unit weights of materials, and tables of 
diameters and circumferences of circles varying by eighths from 1” to 
135%”, and 21 pages of “ Glossary of Terms Used in Shipbuilding.” This 
information is not new and can be found in a number of engineering or 


shipbuilding handbooks. 
W. G. D. 


“Orders, Decorations and Insignia: Military and Civil.” By Colonel 
Robert E. Wyllie. (Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


As stated in the foreword by General March, Colonel Wyllie’s book, 
“Orders, Decorations and Insignia,” will be of interest not only to wearers 
of decorations, but, as a book of reference, to people of other countries 
as well as to Americans.” Colonel Wyllie’s book has filled a want among 
reference books. This need was made even greater during the World War 
on account of the large number of foreign decorations given to Americans, 
and the new American medals awarded, as well as the many changes in 
insignia. It is probably the most thorough and complete book on orders 


‘and decorations that can be found in American literature, but the subject 


of insignia has been only touched on in a most casual manner. 

The author has traced the history of the award of orders, medals and 
decorations from the first century of the Christian era down to the present 
time. One interesting historical fact he records is that General George 
Washington awarded the first American decoration. This award was pre- 
sented August 7, 1782. It consisted of the figure of a heart in purple cloth 
or silk to be worn on the facings over the left breast. But the more im- 
portant and significant fact is that this decoration is the first in all history 
to be awarded to enlisted men, The history of military orders begins with 
a claim that they had their origin in King Arthur’s Knights of the Round 
Table in the sixth century. However, their historical record commences 
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at the time of the Crusades. And so on through these chapters, the history 
of orders and decorations is dealt with by Colonel Wyllie in a most ex- 
haustive way, showing the careful study and research of a student. 

’ The descriptions and illustrations of the orders and decorations are 
excellent. There are three hundred and sixty-seven illustrations, with over 
two hundred in colors. However, it would be less confusing for the reader 
if the plates were numbered. Also, in several instances, the wrong plate 
is referred to in the text; but this is probably due to typographical errors, 

The author has realized that all awards to Americans in the late war are 
of particular interest to his readers just now, so he has treated American 
decorations, service medals and badges in detail. Also, a complete history 
is given of the medals of the Allied countries (even including the little 
principality of Monaco) that were awarded Americans, with illustrations 
of the more important ones. 

The title of the books includes insignia. But only forty of the two hun- 
dred and fifty pages refer to insignia and thirty-one of these relate to the 
shoulder insignia or special badges worn by our overseas forces to denote 
divisions and corps. Perhaps the author’s idea was that the subject of 
insignia (except shoulder insignia) has been treated at length in many 
instances and would simply be a compilation by him. However, since in- 
signia is named as a title the insignia of rank and distinctive colors of arms 
of the service are very incomplete. 


J. W. B. 


“ A History of the Transport Service.” By Vice-Admiral Albert Gleaves, 
U.S. Navy. Price $6.00, (New York: Geo, H. Doran Co., Publishers.) 


This is an exceedingly interesting history of the transport force, depict- 
ing in realistic style the many difficulties encountered by the personnel, how 
they overcame them and accomplished their mission of landing an army 
safely in Europe, “achieving what the enemy thought impossible.” 

After describing in detail the first expedition and the lessons learned 
from it, the routine manner of feeding, berthing and handling the troops, 
and the repairing and refitting of the damaged German vessels, the author, 
the officer in command of the convoy operations in the Atlantic, tells of 
the various precautions taken to avert danger and to guard the troop. 
carriers: Burney gear (paravanes), special lookouts, darkening ship, zig- 
zagging, smoke screens, the value of camouflage, etc. Following this is 
the narration of some of the unusual happenings other than actual contacts 
with submarines, notably: flu epidemic aboard ship, fire on the Henderson, 
depth bomb explosion on the Orizaba, Great Northern in collision with the 
Brinkburn, and the San Diego sunk by a mine. 

As was to be expected, this duty was particularly hazardous and a large 
percentage of the navy casualties was sustained by the transport force. 
Thrilling accounts are vividly portrayed of submarine attacks on the Fin- 
land and the Mt. Vernon, and of the Henderson ramming a submarine; 
also of the attacks on and sinkings of the Antilles, President Lincoln, Cov- 
ington and Ticonderoga. 
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Various personal touches including letters, slogans, statements of men 
who lived through terrible experiences, and official orders add zest to the 
thrilling accounts which include the adventures of Lieutenant Whitemarsh 
at sea for several days in an open boat before being picked up; and of 
Lieutenant Isaacs who was taken prisoner and escaped from a German 
prison; and of the survivors of the Mt. Vernon’s engineer’s force. 

The book is unusually well illustrated and is sure to receive a popular 
welcome by the services and the general reading public as a valuable addi- 
tion historically and as a collection of absorbingly interesting narratives of 
actual incidents. 

Seven appendices list the names of the ships in the transport service, 
giving dates and number of trips made, the number of troops carried by 
months, etc., after which is added a copy of the secret memorandum of 
Admiral Von Holtzendorff, chief of the German Admiralty. 
F. M. R. 


“The Art of Fighting.” By Rear Admiral Bradley Fiske. Price $3.00. 
(Published by The Century Company.) 


The object of this book, as stated by the author in his preface, is to 
impart in simple language, knowledge of principles of the art of fighting, 
especially of strategy. 

The text is divided into three parts. Part I ha’ four chapters on fighting 
and war in general which trace developments from contests between indi- 
viduals and tribes to wars between nations. Part II comprises fifteen chap- 
ters of historical illustrations which briefly cover the principal campaigns 
of foremost military and naval leaders from the ancients, Thutmose III 
and Rameses II, down to the recent World War. Part III concludes the 
book with three chapters on “ Strategy in Peace,” “ Strategy in War” and 
“Strategy as Related to Statesmanship.” 

As would be expected from the pen of an officer of such exceptional 
attainments, this book admirably accomplishes a useful purpose. There is 
no other single volume which presents so clearly and so entertainingly 
such a wealth of information on this important subject. 

It should be stated that in places the book is somewhat discursive. Many 
readers will consider it an added attraction that the pages are enlivened 
by sidelights of personal experience and opinion. On the other hand, 
some may question the wisdom of injecting controversial matter as tending 
to divert attention from the main theme. For example, some of the opin- 
ions and speculations of the author on the subject of aircraft will be 
challenged. On this particular topic, however, the author himself admits 
a certain amount of bias. Notwithstanding these possible criticisms, all 
will agree that “The Art of Fighting” is an extremely valuable contri- 
bution to the list of books on war. 

The author’s views on war in general, the relation of strategy to states- 
manship, the fallacy of pacifism and the urgency of developing good 
strategy and skill in the art of war during periods of peace, are presented 
with convincing logic. Admiral Fiske’s observations on the World War 
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will be read with particular interest. Extensive quotation cannot be made 
in the space allotted this review, but a general idea of the admiral’s conely- 
sions may be gathered from the following excerpts: 

“It may be argued that the world has at last reached such a height of 
civilization that war is no longer needed. But, as war has always existed, 
there are no data on which to bace such an argument. If wars were to 
cease, the human race would find itself embarked on an unknown sea, for 
which the records of the past would furnish no chart or compass. Exaetly 
what would happen to the race, we do not know. We have records, how- 
ever, that extend over a period of more than five thousand years; and these 
records show that the combination of wealth and long-continued peace has 
been not only harmful but distinctly ruinous to every nation that has been 
subjected to its influence. , 

“In judging whether or not civilization has now reached a stage in 
which the past may be ignored, let us remind ourselves that the number of 
individual human beings that are really civilized by education and character 
is, even now, only a small fraction of the people of the earth. The majority 
are held in subjection by the minority. But the barbarians were long held 
in subjection by Rome, and much more firmly than barbarians are held 
now. The barbarians ultimately triumphed over Rome; and as the anta- 
gonism between barbarism and civilization is as great as it ever was, and 
is increased hy the ostentatious luxuriousness of the rich, the barbarians 
(or anarchists or bolshevists) may triumph again. The reason that the 
barbarians were able to triumph over Rome was that Rome became luxur- 
ious and neglected the military arts. If we neglect the military arts, the 
barbarians (or anarchists or bolshevists) may triumph over us—and prob- 
ably will. 

“Inasmuch as a most powerful factor in bringing the nations of the 
world into their present condition of civilization has been war, and inasmuch 
as the consensus of civilized opinion seems to be that this condition is better 
than our original condition of savagery, one is led to question the correct- 
ness of the assumption so generally held that war is an evil. The question 
involved is too profound to be reasonably entered into in a book of this 
kind ; but in the interest of truth the fact must not be overlooked that, while 
peace is a much pleasanter phase of life than war is, yet the record of 
history for more than five thousand years shows, with no exception what- 
ever, that long-continued periods of peace and prosperity have always 
brought the physical, mental, and moral deterioration of the individual. 
It may also be pointed out that, while the Savior’s teachings inculcated 
kindness and good will as among individuals, they never condemned war 
among nations or disparaged warriors. They seem to show a recognition 
of the fact, that, in a good cause, one ought to fight if necessary. In other 
words, they seem to preach that neither right nor wrong exists in fighting 
itself ; the right or the wrong is concerned in the cause fought for. The 
Savior Himself committed an act of violence when he overturned the 
tables of the money-changers in the temple. 

“We thus see that, up to the present time, the influence of war on 
history has been not only favorable to civilization, but essential to it. Of 
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itself, war has not directly contributed to civilization, though it has done 
so indirectly in some ways. Its main accomplishments have been first to 
assist a healthy civilization to triumph over barbarism, and, second, to 
cause the destruction by healthy peoples of every nation that had become 
overcivilized and effete. 

“The dominant agency of war is strategy; tactics and logistics are its 
subordinates. Strategy points the way ‘to battles, arranges the conditions 
under which it shall begin, under which it shall be fought and under which 
subsequent operations shall be carried on. Logistics arranges that the 
men and ships shall be supplied, and afterwards that they shall be properly 
fed and armed; and tactics moves them to the battlefield and maneuvers 
them on the battlefield afterward. 

“Tt may not be inappropriate to point out here that, while many men 
without military training have been good statesmen, and while many 
strategists have also been good statesmen, no statesman without military 
training has ever been a good strategist; though many have thought that 
they were and have consequently done great harm. It might further be 
pointed out that the greatest statesmen have been the greatest strategists, 
and the greatest strategists have been the greatest statesmen. It might be 
a little bold to suggest, though I myself believe it to be true, that the men 
who have done the most to insure good government in the world have been 
men who were both strategists and statesmen, like those whose names head 
certain chapters in this book (Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, Frederick, 
Washington, Napoleon, etc.). 

“Perhaps it would not be logical to deduce from this that the most im- 
portant factor in the establishment of stable government has been strategy. 
But it would be logical to deduce that strategy has been an agency as 
important as to be immeasurable, and that there is no good ground for 
declaring that any other agency has been more important. The govern- 
ment of every civilized country was established originally by military force 
directed by strategy, and was maintained afterward by statesmanship and 
diplomacy supported by strategy. Which of the three has been the most 
important it would be useless to discuss; but it cannot be gainsaid with 
reason that of the three strategy was the first to act, and that others fol- 
lowed. 

“Like Cesar and Frederick, Washington devoted his declining years 
to the tasks of statesmanship. Like Caesar and Frederick, he was as fine 
in statesmanship as he was in strategy. It has been the fashion in America, 
in speaking of Washington, to concentrate the attention of the people on 
President Washington and to ignore General Washington. That this has 
been intentional there can be no doubt; and that it has been a part of the 
general pacifist movement there can also be no doubt. It and the whole 
pacifist movement seem to be because of a curious trait in nature which 
leads successful people and sucessful nations to ignore the causes of their 
success; which leads rich families, for instance, to keep persistently in 
the background the means by which the family money was acquired. 
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“The independence of the United States was gained by military force, 
guided by the strategy of George Washington. That the subsequent states- 
manship of Washington was fine there can be no doubt. But there can 
also be no doubt that the task of Washington as President was immea- 
surably easier than his task as general. As President, he lived at ease in 
the absolute security and the comparative luxury of the presidential man- 
sion, with assured rest at night, regular and sufficient meals, assisted by 
the organization of an established government and the resources of a 
prosperous nation. As general, he had to oppose treachery, negligence, and 
disaffection in Congress, and among great numbers of the people; and 
amid the continual dangers of war to direct and force to action a ragged, 
half fed and half trained army, by day and by night, in heat and in cold, 
in mud and rain and storm and snow, for five destiny-deciding years, In 
comparison with this, Washington’s career as President was like a vacation. 

“A grasp of the elements of strategy by the people of a country is just 
as important to the safety of the country as a whole, as is knowledge of 
the elements of hygiene to the health of its individuals. 

“In Great Britain, France and the United States, for many years previous 
to the World War, the strategist, while not exactly discredited, was, 
to use an expressive colloquialism, told to “go way back and sit down and 


keep quiet.” In those countries the strategists—in fact, all navy and army - 


officers—knew the dangerous condition of affairs, and did all they could to 
rouse their governments to a realization of the danger; but their own 
governments, instead of listening to them, ignored them in effect, and, 
when they tried to inform the people directly, ordered them to keep quiet. 

“The principal single reason why the rest of the world remained so 
inert, in plain sight of Germany’s preparations, was the spread of the 
pacifist movement. This movement was only a repetition of many in the 
past that had taken place in wealthy countries; but, by reason of the in- 
creased facilities for printing and mailing, it spread much more rapidly 
than any like movement had ever spread before. It constituted almost an 
invitation to Germany to take what she wanted; because it dangled oppor- 
tunity before her eyes and said to her in effect: “Though we are rich 
and you are poor, we will not even prepare to resist an aggression on your 
part, except in the wholly improbable case that you should forcibly attack 
us. If you actually do that, then we will defend ourselves bravely. 

“Of all the departments of the British Government, the only depart- 
ment ready was the navy. 

“Yet the navy itself was not all it should have been; not from any fault 
of the navy, but from the same fault as that mainly responsible for the 
unprepared condition of Great Britain in other departments. 

“The unreadiness of the British Navy, as compared with the German, 
seems to have no other explanation than the fact that, somewhat less than 
a hundred years before the war, the politicians had become so strong in 
Great Britain, and had been able to impress the people so thoroughly with 
the idea that ‘the military should be subordinate to the civil authority’ 
that they adopted the practice of putting untrained civilians at the head 
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of the army and navy. They made the people believe (and possibly made 
themselves believe) that it was not necessary to have men at the head of 
the army and the navy who were thoroughly acquainted with the army and 
the navy; giving out the idea that untrained ministers could direct the 
army and navy successfully, provided they were men of superior intelli- 


* gence; and that whatever professional knowledge they might lack they 


could easily get from professional advisers. 

“They neglected to point out that the ‘professional advisers’ could be 
ignored, that a minister untrained in technical matters would not be com- 
petent to make the best selection of professional advisers, and that the 


_ scheme actually promoted irresponsibility. For the minister could always 


shift the blame for any miscarriage to his professional advisers, and these 
professional advisers would be perfectly safe, because they were responsi- 
ble only to the minister himself! They also failed to. point out that 
ministers, untrained in the profession of arms, might appoint assistants 
whose qualifications were the tact and suavity of the courtier, rather than 
the force and austerity of the warrior. 

“No evidence that would be accepted in a court of law has ever been 
given which would establish the reasonableness of the proposition that 
untrained men can manage great professional organizations with real suc- 
cess. Certain it is that managing an army or a navy is a business, in the 
sense as that in which managing a factory can be said to be a business, 
or keeping a shop or conducting a hotel, or administering a railroad; and 
virtually all of these businesses are conducted by men who know them 
intimately. Certain it is, also, that in this war the head of the admiralty 
made two bloody mistakes that a man knowing the naval business inti- 
mately would not have made, 

“Certain it is, also, that the mere fact of army and navy officers knowing 
that they would never be allowed to decide important strategic questions 
took away from them not only that interest in the higher part of their 
profession which they should have had, but also the strategic training 
they would otherwise have gained. Certain it is, also, that strategic training 
and the resulting strategic ability were lost to Great Britain; because 
nobody but army and navy officers could possibly attain it, and no other 
people did. Certain it*is, therefore, that the government of Great. Britain 
for nearly one hundred years lacked the kind of council it should have 
had, Almost certain it is that, if the government had not lacked that 
counsel, Great Britain would not have lapsed into unpreparedness, and 
would not have gone through the agony she has gone through. 

“Tt is noteworthy that this was the first great war in which the British 
Navy was not headed by a naval officer ; that in each war in which it was 
headed by a naval officer it showed more dash, resourcefulness, and strategic 
ability than did any of its adversaries; that in this war it showed less dash 
and resourcefulness and strategic ability than the German Navy; and 
that the German Navy was headed by a naval officer. 

_ “It is a principal fundamental to the efficient handling of every organi- 
zation that the man at its head should have been specially trained for 


his task.” CCG 
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“The War of the Future, in the Light of the Lesson of the World War.” 
By General von Bernhardi. Translated by F. A. Holt, O.B.E. Price $3.50, 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1921.) 


This new book is by the author of the well-known work “Germany and 
the Next War,” which has been widely read and examined as a manifesta- 
tion of all that was objectionable in the German military viewpoint—before 
1914 and afterwards. 

But the author had also written an earlier book, “War of To-day” 
(1911), less widely known and so far free of objectionable viewpoints as 
to constitute a valuable addition to military literature by reason of its 
mastetly analysis of war operations. 

It is chiefly in the vein of analysis that this latest book is written, as 
indicated by the title. It is the author’s purpose to analyze the methods 
and means developed during the World War and to apply that analysis to 
the character of operations probable in wars of the future. 

The soundness of General Bernhardi’s views of the command function 
are clearly indicated in the following extracts from his Introduction wherein 
he re-affirms the basic truth “that the great fundamental laws of war re- 
main the same in all times and in all circumstances, because they are based 
on human nature and the very essence of the use of force.” ... . “their 
outward manifestations, however, frequently vary in accordance with the 
political structure and culture of the warring nation, and indeed with the 
means and methods employed in war. These external manifestations have 
a compelling character and involve a certain adherence to rule, though 
only an adherence which changes periodically with the changing circum- 
stances of life and military effort.” “ Thus the art of war moves between 
permanent laws and those which change periodically and are ever endeavor- 
ing fresh development” .... “ Neither the unchanging nor the periodic 
laws may be infringed with impunity, and it is the task of him who leads 
an army to give effect to the general and eternal elements of circum- 
stances which have temporary peculiarities and features.” “This is just 
where the difficulty lies, for there is always the danger that the commander 
will regard something which under certain given circumstances was in 
accordance with the rules, and therefore justifiable, as an eternal verity and 
therefore applicable even though the conditiéning circumstances have al- 
ready changed, so that he is acting under the impulse of preconceived opin- 
ions which, in view of the changed situation, must bring him to ruin and 
defeat.” There does not seem to be much here to warrant the criticism of 
“blind adherence to rigid rules” so often heard in regard to German 
military thought. 

The treatment is best indicated by the chapter headings which follow: 

I. The Determining Factors in Modern War. 
i. Masses. 
ii. Military Technics. 
II. Tactics, 
i. Infantry. 
ii. Artillery. 
iii. Cavalry and Aircraft. 
iv. Fortifications, Engineers and Railway Troops. 
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III. Attack, Defense, and the Initiative. 
IV. The Principles of the Offensive. 
V. The Sources of Power. 
VI. The Influence of Politics and Economics. 
VII. The General deg gare of the Troops. 

- VIII. The Battle. 

i. The Struggle for Local Advantage in tdibsecugy Warfare. 
ii. The Barrage. 
iii. The Decision in Trench Warfare. 
iv. Attack and Defense in Open Warfare. 

The first chapter deals with the modern method of making war which 
is indicated in the well-known phrase “the nation in arms,” and, also, the 
development of trench warfare, artillery, gas, mines, aircraft (and sub- 
marines) as being the outstanding (and generally unforeseen) features of 
present-day military technique. 

Chapters 2, 7, 8 are chiefly of interest to the military, as distinguished 
from the naval, reader, but Chapters 3, 4, 5 and 6 can be read with much 
profit by all who are concerned for the welfare and safety of their coun- 
tries. In general, the author emphasizes the surest means of defense as. 
that form of offensive “re-action,” known as the counter-attack. He is 
also insistent upon the tremendous factor of morale in the present-day 
conduct of war, thus confirming Napoleon’s dictum that “in war, the 
moral is to the material as three to one.” 

E. J. K. 


Jane’s “ Fighting Ships, 1920.” Editors: Maurice Prendergast and 
Oscar Parkes, M.B., Ch. B., O.B.E. (Published by Sampson Low, Mar- 
ston and Co., Limited, London and Edinburgh.) 


The “illustrated encyclopedia of the navies of the world” is presented 
in its twenty-third edition, which comprises a complete post-war revision, 
which has delayed the appearance of the book some months. 

This issue is even more “indispensable” than former issues, in the 
completeness of its information and in the improvement which has been 
effected in the illustrations. A-large amount of new textual data, and a 
considerable number of new illustrations and silhouettes have been added. 
The photographs, which are now dated with year taken, include large- 
scale aircraft views and detailed views of important features of capital 
ships. 

Torpedo craft are dealt with in a more thorough manner than formerly 
and diagrams of all the modern types of destroyers have been added 
whenever practicable. 

The former Austrian Navy has ceased to exist. The German Navy is 
shown reduced to a few pre-dreadnoughts, while the unfinished ships are 
stated to be in process of conversion to merchantmen and other. com- 
mercial uses. 

A striking characteristic is the post-war conditions marked by the 
inclusion of the “new” navies of Esthonia, Poland, Finland and of the 
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Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. The distribution and allocation of ex-German 
and ex-Austrian warships is shown, including those to be broken up as 
in the cases of Great Britain and the United States and those to be 
incorporated in the navies of France and Italy. . 

Some emphasis is placed on the Pacific fleet of the United States, and 
especially on the projects for the increase in number and capacity of © 
the Pacific Coast bases. The latest ships to be begun are well shown. 

The Japanese naval schemes involved in what are called the “eight and 
four,” “eight and six” and “eight and eight” programs are dealt 
with in full. The latest information regarding the latest Japanese capital 
ships appears to be quite complete, including that for super-dreadnoughts 
and battle cruisers just begun or about to be begun. Photographs of 
Japanese submarines included in the book are said to be the first such 
collections ever published. 

The publishers state that their data and, in many cases their photographs, 
have been obtained direct from the naval authorities of the countries 
concerned, thus insuring a degree of accuracy which serves to make “ Jane” 
indeed the “Who’s Who” of the world’s naval ships. 

E. J. K. 


“The Blue Book of Facts of Marine Engineering, Steam, Gas, and 
Turbine License.” Price $3.00. (New York: Ocean Publishing Co., 25 W. 
42d Street.) 

A small hand book on the above subjects, designed primarily for the 
Mercantile Service, as an aid to preparation for examination for license. 

It is written in “Question and Answer” form, similar to the Blue- 
jacket’s Manual, and the questions are marked by letter, indicating whether 
the question is for chief, first, second, or third engineer. Of the total 
scope covered by the book, thirty pages are devoted to the boiler plant, 
two to fuel, thirty-five to the engine-room, ten to gas engines, sixteen to 
turbines, and two to the electric installaions.. In addition there are numer- 
ous problems worked out in connection with pumps, boilers, engines, 
piping, strength of materials, fuel consumption, capacities of tanks and 
bunkers, safety valve setting, and indicator cards. Sample cards are 
given, showing the various faults. At the end there are several pages of 
useful information, formule, etc. 

This book is undoubtedly well adapted to the purpose for which it is 
intended, and the form in which information is presented makes it par- 
ticularly suitable for a man preparing himself for examination. 

It is, however, somewhat elementary in character, and would be of 
only limited value to the Naval Service, being founded on engineering 
practice differing in many particulars from that found on most naval 
vessels. R.. C...B. 


“Naval Lessons of the Great War.” By Lieutenant Tracy Barrett Kit- 
tredge, U.S. N. R. F., with a Foreword by Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, 
U. S. Navy. Price $2.50. (Doubleday, Page & Company.) 

On January 7, 1920, Rear Admiral Sims wrote an official letter to the 
Secretary of the Navy, the subject being “Certain Naval Lessons of the 
Great War.” 
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The letter is not only perfectly proper in tone and topic, but its writing 
was rightly regarded by Admiral Sims as incumbent on him, under the 
regulations, since circumstances had given him a rare opportunity of know- 
ing and judging the mistakes the Navy Department had evidently made 
and of which the repetition should be avoided in future. It is free from 
personalities and captious criticism, but it is unquestionably open to the 
interpretation of strongly disapproving some departmental measures and 
methods. It is not hostile to Mr. Daniels’ administration, an attitude which 
nothing in the body of the letter justified the recipient or which justifies 
the reader in supposing. The writer was careful to keep secret his 
retained copy, but the original became public, doubtless through some 
enemy of Mr. Daniels in Washington into whose hands it had fallen. 
Except for this mischance nothing would ever have been heard of it and, 
like so many of its kind, it would have been permanently entombed in 
the departmental pigeon hole reserved for the purposes of oblivion. But 
instead of the quiet mortuary fate which the friénds of the then naval 
régime would have wished for it, the letter became known throughout the 


-whole land and there ensued in naval circles and the press a noisy battle 


of words whose reverberations are likely to be heard for many a long day. ~ 
Mr, Daniels and his adherents, of whom the navy has a few, especially in 
the highest places, would, in all probability, have been glad to keep the 
whole correspondence confidential, but this became impossible, for the 
people quite generally demanded that the truth be made known. The 
letter in question followed closely upon Admiral Sims’ protest against 
Mr, Daniels’ arbitrary awards of honors designed to recognize the merits 
of those who had served the nation with particular distinction. In this 
first communication, the admiral had declined for himself the Distinguished 
Service Medal on the ground that injustice had been done to some of his 
most worthy subordinates through rejection of his own recommendations. 
These two official documents combined with popular clamor to make an 
investigation by a Congressional Committee inevitable. The report of the 
inquiry being far too voluminous to be widely scanned, one of Admiral 


4 Sims’ associates has taken upon himself the task of laying before the 


country an analysis and summary of the proceedings of the Senate Sub- 
committee appointed to go into the whole matter and he has, in conse- 
quence, brought out an absorbingly interesting book. 

The author takes no pains to conceal his loyalty to Admiral Sims or 
his virile indignation aroused by the attempts to disparage the admiral’s 
record, achievements and character and to attribute to him unworthy 


_motives. Whether or not we are of the same opinion as he, this bias must 


be borne in mind while reading the volume of which the title is, saving 
one word, identical with that of the admiral’s official letter above men- 
tioned. 

Effectively, he adopts as his own Commander Turnbull’s indictment 
printed in the North American Review: “ Officers and men grown grey 
in the service look with breaking hearts upon its [the navy’s] disin- 
tegration. They have watched their valiant efforts to save the situation 
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brought to nothing. They have seen preferment offered to—and alas! 
accepted by—a scattered few of their brothers and shipmates, who could 
not keep loyalty to service and country above something that passes as 
loyalty to an individual. .... 

“Mr. Daniels found the navy in good material condition, manned by a 
strong, self-respecting personnel, animated from end to end by a fine spirit 
and a high purpose. 

“Mr, Daniels, after seven years of office, will leave the navy a battered 
hulk, which it will take years of careful repairing to make seaworthy.” 

He further charges that Mr. Daniels “ regarded the navy primarily as a 
source of political capital for himself and his party”; that Mr. Daniels 
“ruled as a despot, ruthlessly crushing opposition, by czaristic and under- 
handed methods”; “that from 1913 to 1917 he enforced a policy of paci- 
fism upon the navy; that in consequence, he prevented any real prepared- 
ness for war”; “that he repeatedly made false statements” ; “ that he gave 
testimony under oath before the Senate Committee which was completely 
at variance with the testimony of other witnesses, and with the facts 
established by the evidence of official records.” 

This is a serious arraignment, the last clause of which recalls to mind 
the fact that Mr. Daniels took no action on Rear Admiral Decker’s letter 
to the Senate Naval Committee accusing him of falsehood, nor has he 
yet purged himself of this stain. 

Again the author avers that “We entered each war, as a result of the 
lack of a naval staff, without any real preparation; with no war plans, 
with insufficient personnel and without reserves; with the vessels of the 
navy not in a condition to fight; with inadequate docking and repair facili- 
ties; with a navy built, apparently, without regard to war needs and lack- 
ing many essential types of vessels. All these conditions were due primarily 
to the fact that the decision of the highly technical naval problems, and 
the control of the navy’s operations in peace time, has rested exclusively 
with a civilian, without previous knowledge or experience, who was also 
very often a politician more concerned about patronage, about distributing 
navy funds to favored sections, about promoting his own or his party’s. 
fortunes, than about the possibility of war, or the preparation of the navy 
for war”; “The service has realized that honors and preferment went, 
not to the most capable or most deserving, but to the most pliant, and 
the most subservient, among the officers of the navy. Nothing more 
destructive of morale can be imagined”; “He [Mr. Daniels] has kept 
the public, during that time, in ignorance of his tyranny because the navy 


. may not address the-nation save through its secretary. He has not only 


all power over the navy, but his is its only official voice. That voice for 
seven years has misrepresented conditions in the navy, has deceived the 
country and Congress and, by its influence on the press and public opinion, 
has concealed from public notice the nightmare which his régime has 
inflicted upon the navy.” 

The author goes into the matter of “The Daniels Medal Awards” 
holding that “In accordance with his usual habits, the secretary, on find- 
ing himself confronted with the public disclosure of his own action, 
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endeavored to becloud the issues by attacking his critics. With ruthless 
disregard of truth, and shameless misuse of confidential and personal 
reports and letters, he sought to discredit Admiral Sims. His interjection 
of stich attacks and insinuations was not intended in any way to mieet 
the criticisms of his official actions; but was designed purely and simply 
to damage the officers of the navy who opposed him and to stir up feuds 
within the navy itself, under cover of which he might hope to escape-’ ; 
“Until two years after the Armistice, the only officer or man of the United 
States Navy who had received any recognition from the Navy Department 
for heroism or distinguished service during the war was Admiral W. S. Ben- 
son, Mr. Daniels’ Chief of Naval Operations.” “He [Mr. Daniels] has 
again changed the board’s report and awarded Distinguished Service Medals 
to the commanders of ships sunk by German submarines while awarding 
only a Navy Cross to officers who fought successful actions. He has 
reduced awards recommended, in a number of cases, to officers not in 
his good graces.” 

It is through the evidence presented to the Senate Naval Sub-committee 
that the author seeks to prove his contentions. He alleges that Mr. 
Daniels by “his knowledge of the press, and through the misuse of his _ 
official power, was able to influence many of the press reports of the 
hearings’; “The political power of an unscrupulous secretary in Wash- 
ington is very great. The newspaper men live by news, and often can get 
it only by playing up to those who control news sources” and he endeav- 
ors to show that, instead of meeting and refuting the grave charges 
made against him, he “aimed at prejudicing this case by wholly irrelevant 
subjects, prior to its investigation by this committee.” Indeed Admiral 
Sims averred that the secretary had been carrying on a “campaign of ° 
deliberate propaganda” to divert attention from the issue. 

One of the points brought out by the testimony given to the committee 
is that the Navy Department was more solicitous of defending our own 
coasts than of loyally throwing all its weight into joining our allies. in 
offensive measures against the enemy. Moreover, in the early days of 
the war, “ Admiral Benson stated that the present policy of the United 
States was to maintain the fleet intact and to assist in the patrol of the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts.” Did he happen to know, one wonders, that 
a war was actually being waged against the Germans? 

The department sought to control the activities of our craft abroad 
instead of trusting its representative in London who, in close touch with 
the Allied Council of Defence, was better able to know the needs of the 


“situation than an office three thousand miles distant from the seat of 


war and not in possession of full information hourly reported. The 
author even goes so far as to hold that “ The lack of any pronounced will 
to victory on the part of the heads of the Navy Department, their avowed 
prejudices against certain of the Allies, resulted in their failing to make 
effective use even of the forces that were available and ready in April, 
1917.” . 

He quotes from Admiral Sims’ evidence: “It can be said that the fail- 
ure of the Navy Department to enter the war immediately and whole- 
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heartedly cost the Allied cause a whole two and one-half million tons!of 
shipping sunk unnecessarily. While this is of course an estimate only, 
it is based upon actual results obtained when our help became effective; 
and there is no reason to doubt that it is a conservative estimate’; and that 
it “delayed the adoption of the convoy system, in the early and critical 
months of the war; in exactly the same way and apparently with as little 
justification as in the case of the delay in sending anti-submarine craft” 
its opinion being thus expressed, “ With regard to convoy I consider that 
American vessels having armed guards are safer when sailing indepen- 
dently.” Individual action rather than team work seemed to be its object. 

The history of Admiral Sims’ first six months in London is a dishearten- 
ing record of the department’s indifference or hostility to his recom- 
mendations. . Neither for eight months did it give him an adequate staff. 

It is in his cross-examination that he was reluctantly forced to give 
the name of Admiral Benson as saying that “We would as soon fight 
the British as the Germans,” an astounding utterance for the military 
head of the navy in time of war. 

Other officers sustained Admiral Sims’ position by their testimony, not 
only as to the lack of preparedness in material and personnel, but even 
of war plans and in grievous delay after war was declared in placing 
contracts for munitions, for repairing ships, for repairing the interned 
German steamers and for building destroyers, the chief weapon against 
the submarine. The chief of the Bureau of Navigation, Rear Admiral 
Palmer, actually took matters into his own hands and, against Mr. 
Daniels’ orders proceeded with the enrolment and training of men. He 


. was charitable enough to attribute the secretary's disheartening opposi- 


tion to “ procrastination,” although Admiral Fiske thought it a deliberate 
policy. The latter’s testimony throws much light on Mr. Daniels’ atti- 
tude towards the organization over which he ruled for eight years and 
upon that official’s character. In his foreword to this volume Admiral 
Fiske definitely charges Mr. Daniels with making statements “that were 
absolutely false.” In his sworn testimony he quotes instances. 

Certain officers will be chagrined to find themselves designated by 
name as more friendly to Mr. Daniels than to the navy. They have enjoyed 
the material benefits of his patronage, now must they pay for it in loss 
of the esteem and confidence of their colleagues. Their example will be 
a warning to their successors for all time. 

‘What steps will their late patron take to meet these grave accusations? 
And what will they do to remove the stain from their record? Both he 
and they cannot remain silent, unless guilty. 

Chapter XIV, “Mr. Daniels’ Admirals and Their Smoke Screen,” in 
this connection will be found both interesting and illuminating. Rear 
Admiral Badger makes a bad matter worse in stating as to our lack of 
certain forms of preparedness (p. 298) that such a step “was denied us 
by our neutral attitude and effort to avoid giving ground for the belief 
that we were preparing to take part in the war. I would like,” he says, 
“to accentuate this, for it explains many things.” 
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In reference to the department’s attitude as defined by the Chief of 
Operations, the author remarks (p. 333), that “No more accurate state- 
ment. of the ‘safety first’ defensive policies of the department in the 
early months of 1917 could be imagined than this testimony of Benson's,” 
and he does not hesitate to call one chapter “ Victory in Spite of Daniels.” 
If he is correct in his inferences, it would seem not too late to call Mr. 
Daniels to stern account. The author’s analysis of “The Case for the 
Defense,” Chapter XX, is a heavy indictment which demands an explana- 
tion by Mr. Daniels and his adherents. Possibly they may be able to 
show him in error. To make the attempt is surely incumbent upon them 
for the sake of their reputations. 

If our delay in entering whole-heartedly into the war is due to Mr. 
Daniels personally, then must he accept the responsibility for a similar 
postponement of victory—a postponement which caused, according to 
Admiral Sims’ estimate, the sacrifice of 500,000 lives, the loss of 2,500- 
000 tons of shipping and several billions of dollars. 

Chapter XXI deserves careful attention as illustrating Mr. Daniels’ 
conduct under cross-examination. There can be little doubt that he 
avoided answering pertinent questions directly and sought to confuse the 
record by introducing much irrelevant matter. It is to be regretted that 
he persistently accused Admiral Sims of belittling the splendid “work 
of the navy ”—something the admiral never did and never. thought of 
doing. On the contrary his eulogies under this head are as frequent 
and vigorous as Mr. Daniels’ unfounded charges. 

In summing up the evidence (Chapter XXII), Admiral Sims finds that 
his criticisms of the department both as to organization and methods are 
abundantly confirmed by Mr. Daniels’ own witnesses and that it did not 
begin to act vigorously until the President, urged by Ambassador Page, 
the British Admiralty and the French Ministry of Marine, took personal 
charge. 

The author devotes Chapter XXIII to the causes of our unprepared- 
ness for war and the delays in getting the navy into the war. With his “ Con- 
clusions” at the end of the volume every naval officer must in the main 
agree. The reviewer strongly dissents, however, from any endorsement 
of the system of promotion by selection, believing it to have been unsatis- 
factory in its results and a fertile source of sycophancy and discontent. 
Far better is it, in his judgment, to make vacancies by the elimination 
of the less fit. Especially pertinent is the author’s suggestion that “the 
Navy must clean house, eradicate sycophancy and brand the time servers 
in its own ranks who betray the navy for their personal advancement.” 

The book is both a vigorous defence of Admiral Sims and as vigorous 
an attack on Mr. Daniels and his retainers. It is distressing that so heated 
a controversy should ever have arisen, but the issue, being once joined, 
cannot be lightly dismissed. Audi alteram partem is the suggestion of pru- 
dence and of fair play. Whatever our impulses may be, it is simple jus- 
tice to hold our final judgment in suspense for the present. After -a 
reasonable delay for the preparation of a brief from the other litigant in 
the court of justice and service opinion, should no authoritative reply be 
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made to this vehement arraignment, it will naturally be accepted as a true 
presentment of Mr. Daniels’ record of pacifism, inefficiency and cordial 
dislike of the organization over which, unfortunately for it and for hitn- 
self, he was called upon to preside. Let us hope for this counter argument, 
even if convinced that for direct thrusts, skillful parries and thrilling 
interest it cannot hope to rival Lieutenant Kittredge’s work which js 
strongly commended to all naval officers for its exposition of funda- 
mentally sound principles, entirely apart from the personalities to which 


it is committed. 
C. F.'G, 


“Military Manpower.” By Lieut. Colonel Lincoln C. Andrews, Cavalry, 
Retired. Price $2.50. (Published hy E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


In military circles to-day, leadership is the call of the hour. 

Unmistakably demonstrated in the World War, both in the case of 
our own personnel and wherever contact was made with our Allies, was 
the fact that in armed forces, the man in ranks was of the same basic 
intelligence as was the officer selected in command over him. With it 
came the recognition of another fact that former systems of discipline 
which prevailed—and were necessary—when the enlisted man was of 
inferior mental caliber were now obsolete. What is more, American 
armies and navies will for all time continue to be made up of the best 
fiber of the nation. 

The fighting man of the future will be a thinking man and leadership 
of mind will be even more essential than leadership of body in the train- 
ing of manpower for battle. 

Colonel Andrews in the preface of his readable little volume, written 
primarily for use at the Military Academy, says: 

“The late war has again proved that machines and cold science cannot 
win alone. They may test man’s endurance almost to the limit, but in 
the end superior manpower wins.” 

Psychology is simply the knowledge of human nature and Colonel 
Andrews in his “ Military Manpower” applies it to the training of men. 

Leadership and the so-called “new discipline” are nothing new. It 
is the new applications which are causing such widespread interest in 
the services. A born leader had no difficulty with this new type of 
material which came to the colors when the call was made to take a stand 
against an enemy possessed of the most nearly perfected system of dis- 
cipline the world has ever known. But even that was a discipline of 
force and the Allies had eventually to produce a better discipline before 
he could be defeated. 

It is with this that the author has to deal—the development of a dis- 
cipline of trained initiative based on intelligent and mutual understand- 
ing. The elements of-the system are first analyzed and explained; then 
the principles of leadership are presented in detail; and finally, the appli- 
cation to actual training is interestingly set forth. 
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The subject matter is equally applicable to the young officer of the line 
of the navy. We readily recall how, in its expansion from 50,000 to 
half 2 ‘million men, there poured into the navy, without conscription, 
the flower of young American manhood, commonly nurtured, which had 
to be differentiated into officer and man. All of this splendid material 
was imbued with a singleness of purpose and endowed with surprising 
zeal. And so it will be when the call conies again. We must, then, have 
even fuller appreciation of our responsibility in its training. 

There are few born leaders, but experience teaches much and here is 
a little book which will be of undoubted value to any officer who would 


be successful in his task. 
Wi TC. 


“The Marine Turbine Power Plant.” By Claude Cathcart Levin. Price 
$3.00. (Published by the Ocean Publishing Company, 25 W. 42d St., New 
York.) |# 


This is a small book of one hundred pages written, as the author says, 
“for the throttle pullers.” The book is free from difficult reasoning and 
is expressed in plain simple language and non-technical terms; such that 
the operating engineer will understand. There are few sketches in the 
book, too few in fact, but this is overcome to some extent by the author’s 
fortunate use of simple language. The book contains nothing original 
and is only a clear short exposition of the definitions of heat units and 
of the main features and elementary principles employed in the two types 
of turbines with their auxiliaries, as used for marine purposes, together 
with the B. & W. fuel-oil burning boiler and its auxiliaries. 

Ai CAC; 


“The Blue Book of Oil Burning and Burners.” By Claude C. Levin. 
Price $2.00. (Ocean Publishing Co.) 


This little book of 112 pages of clear, concise information is essentially 
a “practical handbook compiled for the operator of oil burners—in plain 
English,” as put forth in the subtitle: It contains clear descriptions of 
standard installations, sufficienlty illustrated by photographs and figures, 
many facts about oil and oil burning in a practical man’s language and 
full discussion of the care and operation of oil-burning boilers in general 
and the Babcock and Wilcox boiler in particular, including safety hints. 
This book is very “readable,” becoming terse and epigrammatical when 
discussing safety precautions and means of saving fuel. It omits little 
information necessary to burn oil economically and with safety, yet con- 
tains little of the superfluous. 

ee aay t 


“The Gyroscopic Compass.” By T. W. Chambers, B.Sc., A.M.I., 
Mech. E. Price $4.00. (Published by D. Van Nostrand Company.) 


The author rightly states in his introduction to this subject “that the 
gyro-compass represents to-day probably the most intricate and involved 
practical application of the gyroscope.” Indeed, a very simple explanation 
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of the subject is impossible, It can be presented mathematically but in this 
form discourages those seeking the practical explanation of the theary 
rather than an exhaustive study of it. 

The author has very ably, in his non-mathematical selateael of the 
subject, presented the principles of gyro-compass construction by using, a 
simple demonstrating gyroscope. In the first six chapters, the. several 
steps in the development of the subject are pictured by such modifications 
of this demonstrating gyroscope as are necessary to produce a gyro-compass 
that may be used at sea. In the next six chapters, explanations are made 
of the causes of the errors to which such compasses are subject under 
different conditions of service; and in the final chapters, brief descriptions 
of the various types of gyro-compasses in use are given. 

The book should prove a valuable aid to those wishing to learn some- 
thing of the theory of the gyro-compass. 

H. D. McG, 


“ Aerial Navigation.” By Lieutenant J. E. Dumbleton, late instructor in 
Aerial Navigation at No. 1 School of Aeronautics, R. A. F. Price $4.00. 
(Published by D. Van Nostrand Co., New York.) 


This is one-of the first books for general publication on the principles and 
practice of aerial navigation, a science still in its infancy, though the 
methods and use of instruments have been covered by the “ Manual” by 
British Naval Air Service; “ Aerial Navigation Instruments ” by U. S. War 
Department; and “ Aerial Navigation” by Navy Department. 

This book covers very clearly and completely what, to the naval service, 
is generally known as compass compensation, dead reckoning, and piloting 
as applied to aircraft. The author states that problems of astronomical 
ebservations are not introduced as their solution will not be required in 
aeronautics, It is possible that in the near future the stability of aircraft 
may be so improved that long sea lights will be common and observations 
of heavenly bodies with an improved bubble sextant or from low altitudes 
must be taken and solved by some ready method as Littlehale’s, Poor’s Line 
of Position Computer, or Brandis “ Mechanical Navigator.” 

The author has devoted one chapter to maps and charts and one to 
meteorology. Use of course and distance indicator is very clearly given 
with numerous problems, Methods of interception of aircraft are. given 
as well as use of the usual aircraft navigational instruments. 


E. W. I. 
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NOTICE . 


_ The U. S. Naval, Institute was established in 1873, having for its object 
the advancement of professional and scientific knowledge in the Navy. It 
is now in its forty-eighth year of existence. The members of the Board 
of Control cordially invite the co-operation and aid of their brother officers 
and others interested in the Navy, in furtherance of the aims of the Insti- 
tute, by the contribution of papers upon subjects of interest to the naval 
profession, as well as by personal support. 

_ On the subject of membership the Constitution reads as follows: 


ARTICLE VII 


Sec. 1. The Institute shall consist of regular, life, honorary and associate 
embers. 

O Sec. 2. Officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and all civil officers attached 

to the Naval Service, shall be entitled to become regular or life members, 

without ballot, on payment of dues or fees to the Secretary and Treasurer. 

Members who resign from the Navy, subsequent to joining the Institute, 

will be regarded as belonging to the class described in this Section. 
pe Prize Essayist of each year shall be a life member without 

t of fee. 

3 Fi Honorary members shall be selected from distinguished Naval 

and Military Officers, and from eminent men of learning in civil life. The 

of the Navy shall be, ex officio, an egy ey d member. Their 

number shall not exceed thirty (30). Nominations for honorary members 

must be favorably reported by the Board of Control. To be declared elected, 

they must receive the affirmative vote of three-quarters of the members 
esented. at regular or stated meetings, either in person or by irony. 

5. Associate members shall be elected from Officers of the Army, 
Revenue Cutter Service, foreign officers of the Naval and Military pro- 
fessions, and from persons in civil life who may be interested in the pur- 
poses of the Institute. 
+4 Those entitled to become associate members may be elected life 
members, provided that the number not officially connected with the Navy 
and Marine Corps shall not at any time exceed one hundred (100). 

_ Sec. 7. Associate members.and life members, other than those entitled to 
regular membership, shall be elected as follows: “Nominations shall be 
made in writing to the Secretary and Treasurer, with the name of the mem- 
ber making them, and such nominations shall be submitted to the Board of 
Control. The Board of Control will at.each regular meeting ballot on the 
nominations submitted for election, and nominees receiving a majority of 
the votes of the board membership shall be considered elected to member- 
in the United States Naval Institute.” 

8. The annual dues for regular and associate members shall 

be three dollars, all of which shall be for a year’s subscription to the 
Nitep States Navat InstituTE PROCEEDINGS, payable upon joining the 
tute, and upon the first day of each succeeding January. The fee for 
life membership shall be forty dollars, but if any regular or associate mem- 
ber has paid his dues for the year in which he wishes to be transferred to 
life membership, or has paid his dues for any future year or years, the 
amount so paid shall be deducted from the fee for life membership. 

10. Members in arrears more than three years may, at the discretion 
of the Board of Control, be dropped for non-payment of dues. Membership 
continues until a member has been dismissed, dropped, or his resignation 
m writing has been received. 


cates ARTICLE X 
Sec. 2. One copy of the Proceepines, when published, shall be furnished 
to each regular and associate member (in return for dues paid), to each 
life-member (in return for life membership fee paid), to honorary mem- 
bers, to each corresponding society of the Institute, and to such libraries 
and periodicals as may be determined upon by the Board of Control. 
¢ PRocrEDINGS are published monthly. Subscription for non-members, 
$350; enlisted men, U. S. Navy, $3.00. Single copies, by purchase, 50 cents. 
Il letters should be addressed U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md., and 
all checks, drafts, and money orders should be made payable to the same. 


- 








SPECIAL NOTICE 
NAVAL INSTITUTE PRIZE ARTICLE, 1922 


oie of two hundred dollars, with a gold medal and a life-membership 
(unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, is offered by 
the Naval Institute for the best original article on any subject pertaining 
to the naval profession published in the ProcEEpINGs during the current 
year. The prize will be in addition to the author’s compensation paid 
upon publication of the article. 

On the opposite page are given suggested topics. Articles are not limited 
to these topics and no additional weight will be given an article in awarding 
the prize because it is written on one of these suggested topics over one 
written on any subject pertaining to the naval profession. : 

The following rules will govern this competition : 

1. All original articles published in the Proceepincs during 1921 shall 
be eligible for consideration for the prize. 

2. No article received after October 1 will be available for oublicnilan 
in 1921. Articles received subsequent to October 1, if accepted, will ‘be 
published as soon as practicable thereafter. 4 

3. If, in the opinion of the Board of Control, the best article published 
during 1921 is not of sufficient merit to be awarded the prize, it may receive 
“Honorable Mention,” or such other distinction as the Board may decidé, 

4. In case one or more articles receive ‘“ Honorable Mention,” the 
thereof will receive a minimum prize of seventy-five dollars and a life- 
membership (unless the author is already a life member) in the Institute, 
the actual amounts of the awards to be decided by the Board of Control 
in A aes case. 

5. The method adopted by the Board of Control in selecting the Prize 
ee is as follows: of 
i (a) Prior to the January meeting of the Board of Control each member 
: will submit to the Secretary and Treasurer a list of the articles published 
i during the year which, in the opinion of that member, are worthy of con- 
i sideration for prize. From this a summarized list will be prepared giving 
: titles, names of authors, and number of original lists on which each article 
appeared. 

(b) At the January meeting of the Board of Control this summary will, 
by discussion, be narrowed down to a second list of not more than ten 
articles. 

(c) Prior to the February meeting of the Board of Control, each mem- 
ber will submit his choice of five articles from the list of ten. These will 
be summarized as before. da 
(d) At the February meeting of the Board of Control this final sum- 
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mary will be considered. The Board will then decide by vote which articles Recruit 
shall finally be considered for prize and shall then proceed to determine the |} HA tachi 
relative order of merit. BE tne ou 
' 6. It.is requested that all articles be submitted typewritten and in dupli- 7) Lilly 


cate; articles submitted written in longhand and in single copy will, how- 
ever, receive equal consideration. | = 
' 7. In the event of the prize being awarded to the winner of a previous ~ A Myste 
year, a gold clasp, suitably engraved, will be given in lieu of the gold medal. hes 
By direction of the Board of Control. 


H. K. HEWITT, 
Commander, U. S. N., Secretary and Treasurer. 





